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@ 


THE RICHARDSES AND THE BRITISH Mis- 
SION-+-WILLARD RICHARDS. 


In the and the bag of thie: Mor- 
mon apostles ‘was the inning of t 

peopling of Utah. The’ mission of Lo- 
renzo Snow td Switzerland and Italy 
gave to our eeaders, in the last number, 
a splendid missionary romance; and of. 
the missions of Erastus Snow and Frafk- 
lin D Richards it may be said, that they 
afford us the subject and history of the 
peopling of a state. Erastus Snow's 
mission to ‘Scandinavia has given to 
Utah a thirty’ thousand “Scandinavian 
population; and’ ‘so also‘ the historian 


can tell of tens. of . thousands of souls 
sent over to. this. country. from Great 


Britain. the. administration of 


‘Richards ‘and ‘his ‘brother 
ue 
_ The Richards: were among the founders. 


of the British’ mission under’ them it 
reached. the zenith of its glory, and un- 
der them the Mormon emigrations grew | 
to such ‘and: rfection that 
Samuel W. Richards was invited by the’ 
British Governthent before a committee 


pi the House of Commons to expound 


the splendid 'emigrational which: 
the: Mormons had constructed. 
Going back to ‘the foundin of the 
British mission we find Willard Richards 
as one of the three apostles who opened 


the dispensation: in foreign lands. In 


the year 1837, that splendid missionary 
movement was’ revealed to the Prophet 
ph: Smith to'send the gospel of the 
tter-day work to Great Britain, and” 
gather from the mother country a peo- | 


| ie to ‘build’ up: Zion: . Undoubtedly, 
had ‘not such a’ revelation been given, 
. Motmonism would ‘have amounted to but 


little im the age; nor would the eyes of 


have: with those: 


the first-cousin of President: Brigham 


No. JU LY 2 Vor, IT, 
FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS AND MISSIONS, | 
CHAPTER vast emigrations of Mormon converts to 


| America, which have contributed so 
much to the peo ory oe! of Utah. The 
Apostles Heber C. Kimball and Orson 
Hyde were set apart by the Prophet to 
open Great Britain, and to them were 


added Elders Willard Richards, Good- 


‘son, Russell,‘ Fielding’ and Snyder. 
Some of the principal men of the Church 
were greatly “op 
movement fate are lands, which has 
since produced such extraordinary re- 
sults, and given to the Mormon church 
_a missionary history not paralleled since 
the days of Paul, but Willard Richards 
‘seems to have’ been fascinated with the 
of a mission to open the 
to, foreign nations, and even 
ore the appointment of’ Elder Hyde, 
he requested | of Heber C.- ‘Kimball the 
' privilege to ny him to Engiand. 
| verily,! said Heber, ‘‘thow shalt go 
Dr. Willard Richards was 


|; Young, and the brother of Phinehas,- 
the f her of Franklin and Sariuel, and. 
‘also’ the brother of’ Levi’ Richards, who’ 
once famous in ‘the missionary labors. 


of the apostles in founding British con- 


‘ferences of the Church: The feeling 
which’ pervaded the souls of these early 
laborers in foreign lands is graphically 
‘described in the Autobiography of Apos- 
tle Heber C. Kimball, who wrote: | 
©The idea of being appointed to such 
an important office and mission, was al- 
most more than I could bear up under. | 
I felt my weakness and unworthiness, 
and was nearly ready to sink under the’ 
task which devolved upon me, and I 
could not help exclaiming: ‘O Lord, I 
.am of stammering tongue and altogether 
unfit for such a work. How can I go- 
‘to preach in that land, which is so famed 
throughout Christendom for light, Know-: ° 


and and. as of 


to this missionary — 
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~ and the regions round about. rs 
_-At Bedford Willard Richards and his | | 
companion raised up a branch-of the'| 

and- meantime the Apostle 


religion ; 3; and to a per whose intelli | 


gence: is-proverbal? 


The companionship of Willard. Rich- 
ards was greatly supportive to this father | 


of the British mission, for Willard was a 


man of intellect, culture, and exceeding | 
eharacter, and his association with Heber | 
C. Kimball in after years, as one of the | 
Apostles and First. Presidency of the 
Church, was prophetically in the 


, founding of thé British thission. 
On the 13th da 

missionaries left Kirtland for England. 

Arriving. at New. York, they em 

on board. of the ship Garrick, on, the 

gst. of July, and on the «8th of July | 

they. landed in Liverpool and proceeded | 


on their way to Preston, where the Brit~ 


ish branch of the Church was planted. 
Having baptized their first 
. missionaries ‘held a . council, 
which Elders. Richards and Gouden 
were appointed to go to the city of Bed- 
ford ; Elders. Russell and Snyder were 
appointed to go to Alston, in Cumber- | 
land, mear the borders of Scotland, 
while Elders Kimball, Hyde and Field- 
ing were directed to remain in Preston 


Church, 
Kimba!l founded a branch at Walker- 


ford, a place about fifteen miles from. 


Preston, under very interesting circum- 
wapews connected with the Richards’ 


of: the opening of the work 
in Preston, Heber ‘thus relates: ‘‘A 


young lady, the daughter of a minister 


-of the Presbyterian order, whu resided 


about fifteen: miles from Preston, being | 


on a visit to that place, happened to be 


at the house of a family with whom I | 


was acquainted. Calling in to see them 
at the time she was there, I was intro- 
duced. .to her, and we immediately en- 
tered into ‘conversation on the subject 
of the Gospel. I found her a very in- 


telligent person, and she seemed very 


desirous to hear the things I had to 
teach, and to understand the doctrines 
of the Gospel. I informed her of an 


appointment I had made to preach that 


evening, and invited. her to ‘attend. She 
did so, and likewise’the evening : follow- 


* ing ;-and after attending these two. ser- | 


el June, these 


“noon 


tout: and the next morning sent for me, 
desiring to be baptized. I: cheerfully 
complied with her request; and.confirmed 
her at the water side. The following day 
she started for home, requesting me to 
pray for her, and gave us some encour- 
agement to expect that her fathér would 
open his chapel for me to preach in.’ 

This lady’s name was, strange enough 
to say, Jennette Richards. She after- 
| wards became the wife of Willard Rich- 
ards, and was the mother of Dr. Heber 


| John Richards of Salt’ Lake City, who 


was born ‘in England. She was the first 


| woman confirnied in foreign lands 


member of the Church of ‘Latter-day 
Saints, which fact gives quite a touchrof | 
apostolic romance to her conversion and. 
marriage with Willard Richards, whose, 
mame is so eminently historic. amang: the: 
“The next week,’’ continues Heber, 


“«T-received a letter from her, and one 


: from her father, in. which he: informed: | 
-me-that I was expected to be at his place. 


the. following Saturday, as he had. given. 


out an. appointment for me to preach in 
chapelthe next Sunday. ‘The 


ing is a.copy of the 


Sir:—You are expected to be 

You are out to preach in the ‘forenoon, after- 
. Although we be strangers to 
one another, yet I hope we hot strangers to our’ 
blessed Redeemer, else | would not have given out 
for you to preach; our chapel is but little and the 

but few—yet if one soul be converted 

I remain in 


haste. 
JOHN RICHARDS, 


"Heber C. Kimball preached at Wal. 
omey on the Sunday, in tre chapel. ot 
the Rev. John Richa s, in the morning,: 
afternoon and evening to crowded con-. 
gregations, and, he says, ‘‘nearly the: 
whole congregation shed tears of joy.’’: 
During the: week six of the members of 
Mr. Richards’ church came forward for! 
baptism. But the reverend gentleman- 
finding after other baptisms that he was: 
losing his flock finally closed his chapel: 
against the Elders, but received them 
into his own house and hospitably enter- 
tained them. In Preston, the case had 3 
-been similar. The Rev. Fielding, 
the maternal uncle of the Apostle 
Joseph F. Smich, had in like manner 
0 his chapel at Preston to the | 
Elders, but closed it after the baptism ‘of. 
@ portion of by flock ; so it transpired | 
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| in the Church in 
oreign Janda that the Fieldings and the 


_Richardsés cQuiributed to the foundation 
mission; and, as already 
wus. a vein of apostolic 


jhstan-e is atc uch of that romance, 


romance i in. history. . Here for 


reader,at once. ; Immediately after: bap- 
tizing Miss ‘Jegnette Richards, Heber 


faid, Willard, ,I have baptized yout 


wife to-day!” 

In Bradford also the. early interest 
éentred in thé |] jeldi ngs and the Rich- 
ardses under the }nspiring fathér of that 
mission, — Heber C. Kimball. Willard, 
writing to his chit f of his labors in the 
ancient town of Bedford, infurmed him 
that a.minjster by ghe.name of Matthews, 
brother-in-law to Elder Joseph Fielding, 


received. them kindly and invited, 
ne; church. , The in-: 


them to preach in 
vitation was accepted, and they. -preached 
seyeral times,. The result was that. a 


number, among whom ws Mr. Matthews. 


his, lady, beligved their testimony: 


ithe things: which they proclaimed. 


passing note may here be made that 
rs, Matthews was one of the sisters of 
the mother: of our. Joseph F. Smith of 
Utah, of the Fi 
Church to-day.) The Rev,.Mr. Matthews 
likewise bore testimony to the Gospel of 
the latter days, ang beseeched his church 
to, receive the same. Several -of his 
members went forward and were bap- 
tized, and the time was appointed when 


he also was to be baptized ; but, so runs. 


the apostolic story, ‘‘in the interval 
something had caused. him to stumble 
and darkness had pervaded his mind, in- 
somuch. that at the time specified he did 


not make his appearance, but went to a | 


Baptist minister, residing in Bedford, 
whom he prevailed upon to baptize him. 


From that time the Rev. Matthews began 
to preach the Gospel of baptism for thie’ 


remission of sins, but no longer walked 


with the Saints.. However a. great part. | 
of his members left him and entered the. |. 


Church of Latter-day Saints and in a 


letter which he wrote to his brother-in- | 
law, the Rev. James. Fielding, he la- 
mentéd that’ his. best members had left. 


him.” . 


But we-cannot follow i in detail the early” 
rise, of; the British. Mission; a birdseye 
view will suffice, for we. must. hasten to. 


Presidency of . the. 


— 


, 1840. 
Richards’ had been called by revelation. 


that greater period of its history, wheti 


the mission culminated underithe Apostle 


Frankhn .D. Richards and his brother 
Samuel W.. Richards, and tens of thou: 


sands, shipped under their emigrationak 


agency, lett the British shores to people 
these Valleys of the Rocky Mountains. + 
which. will strige the attention of the | 


, Closing the first — of the ministry of 
the Richardses in England, it may be sum-. 


+. marised that on their return to America, 
In 1838, Apostles Kimball and Hyde left 
>| the charge of the British mission in the 


hands of Elders Joseph Fielding, Willard 


‘Richards and William Clayton, the latter, 
of the Br.tish converts, 


The work abroad was carried on under 
the presidential charge of these three 
elders, until nearly all of the quorum of 
the Twelve went over, té England in’ 

‘Meantime, in July; 1838, Willard 


to the Office of apostleship in that. 


quorum. 


On the 14th of Apri, 1840, the elders. 
met in Preston, the parent branch of the’ 
mission, to organize for ‘conference, 


‘when Elder Willard Richards was Or- 
dained to the apostleship, and Brigham. 
Young chosen president of the quorum of 
the Twelve. The following day a general, 
conference was held, at which one thou- 


sand seven hindred ‘and twenty members’ 


of the Church were represented, ‘exclu- 
sive of large numbers scattered about in 
different parts of the land. 
sign not to follow the wonderful - mis- 
‘sionary movement under these apostles 
during the following year, in which Levi. 
' Richards also took a very prominent and 


We de- 


fruitful part, for that of itself is subject 
sufficient for a volume of 


CHAPTER 


SKETCHES OF THE RICHARDS FAMILY— 
EARLY LIFE OF FRANKLIN—A RICHARDS. 
ONE OF THE MARTYRS OF HAUN’S MILLS, 


Phinehas, Willard and Levi Richards 
who have figured so prominently in Mor-: 
mon history were brothers, and sons of 


_Joseph Richards and Rhoda Howe, 
Willard is esteemed the most illustrious 
and historical of his family, he having 
been with the Prophet Joseph and his: 


‘brother Hyrum in prison at the martyr-- 
,dom and afterwards one of the Fist: 
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Presidency of the Church, the official 
historian of his people and the founder 
of the Deseret News. These three 
brothers were the first cousins of Brig- 
ham, Joseph, John and Phinehas Young, 
who were sons of John Young and 
Nabby Howe. Rhoda Howe and Nabby 
Howe were sisters, daughters of Phinehas 
Howe and Susannah Goddard. There 
was also another of the Richards brothers, 
Wilham by name, who still survives, but 
who never came to Utah. 


* Franklin Dewey Richards, (the special 
subject of these sketches) son of Phin- 
ehas Richards and Wealthy Dewey, was 
born in the town of Richmond in Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, on the 2d 
day of April, A. D. 1821. 


parents. Their residence being near the 
schoolhouse he commenced to attend 
while quite young ; but, when old enough 
to become useful, he worked out during 
the summer and went to school in the 
winter time. At the early age of ten 

he went to live in a neighboring 
town, Pittsfield, where he spent the next 
three years in the employment of John 


Weller, Justin Hale and Jeremiah 
Stevens. He also spent one winter 
attending school at Lennox, the county 
seat of Berkshire County, where Pro- 


fessor Hotchkins was principal, during 
org time he labored mornings, even- 


ings and Saturdays for his board with 


Eldad Post; this was the only quarter's 


schooling he ever had where composition 


- and grammer were taught him. 


He. soon after returned to his native 
town and found employment with his 
uncles, William and Levi Richards, who 
were in the lumber business, and with 
whom he continued until the summer of 
1836, when Joseph and Brigham Young 
from Ohio visited their kindred in Rich- 
mond and communicated to them the 


important intelligence that a Prophet of | | 


God had arisen in the land and that the 
Church of Christ was again organized on 
the earth in its ancient order. 

These wonderful testimonies, accom- 
panied by a copy of the Book of Mor- 


mon, naturally aroused in the family a 


new line of thought, and such was the 
effect that in the autumn of that year his 
uncles, Willard and Levi Richards, were 
induced to visit Kirtland, Ohio. 


ad 


_ the Book of Mormon, came to inqu 
_ cerning the work of God. I invited him: to make - 


by 


Until ten |. 
years of age he lived at home with his | 


was going on. 


the Lamb, and he baptized me. 
‘confirmed by brothers Hyrum Smith 


June, in’ the Temple of the Lord. OE 


Of 


“this visit Brigham in autobiography 


In October, 1836, my cousins Levi 
Richards my Willard, having 
ire farther ton- 


at my he did, and investi- 
gat te nciples and doctrines set 

the Prophet and elders of the Church: 
gist, he requested baptism at my hands; 


_ which ordinance I administered to him in presence _ 


of Elder Heber C. Kimball and others, who had 


ceremony. 


Brigham and Willard went back on a 
special mission to the Eastern States and 


again visited his relations, the Rich- 


ardses, in Berkshire County. ee 
Richards in his journal says; 


“In April, 1837, I left Richuiota:: 
Massachusetts, with my son George Spen- — 


cer Richards, and went to Kirtland, . 


Ohio, in company with Brigham Young 
and others, to satisfy myself as to the 
truth of the faith of Mormonism. We 


arrived in Kirtland on the 10th of May. 


I went directly to work, (as I took my 
tools with me for joinering and painting’) 
and kept an eye about me to see what 
On the rath of June, 
the evening previous to the elders going 
to England (one of whom was my 


brother Willard) on their first mission, a : | 


few friends met at Heber C. Kimball’s, 
and in the evening brother Willard said 


to me, ‘ Are you ready to be baptized?’: 


I replied, ‘I am as ready as I ever shall 


be.’ He made it known to the company; 
joy like electricity ran through the 


room ; and in five minutes we were on 
the way to the water. After the usual 
ceremonies I was led into the water by — 
Brigham Young, one of the Apostlés of 
I was’ 


and Don Carlos Smith, on the 26th of 


After the’ departure of his biethen 


. Willard to England Phinehas continued: 
in Kirtland until the 16th of November 
| following, when he left for his home in’ 
Massachusetts, where he testified of his — 
‘experience to his friends, and to the 
| Churches before established. in Massa- 


-chusetts, Connecticut and Eastern New 
York; baptizing f quently new members 
into-the Church. Under “of 
ad, 5838, he says: 
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** Having preached the Gospel to the 
inhabitants of Richmond, Massachusetts, 
on this day I baptized my two sisters, 


Rhoda Richards and Nancy R. Peirson 


near my father’s house, and on the next 
day baptized my eldest son, Franklin 


D. Richards. August 6th, I baptized | 


my nephew, Edwin D. Peirson, and on 
the 25th of the same month, my two 
nieces Eliza Ann and Amelia Peirson. 
October 14th, I baptized my son, Samuel 
W. Richards. 1 continued preaching 
and baptizing in Richmond, Pittsfield 
and West Stockbridge, until April 17, 
1840, when I baptized, at Richmond, my 
only daughter Mariah W. Richards, my 
nephew Levi R. Peirson, my ntece Susan 
S. Peirson, and my sons Joseph W. 
Richards and Henry P. Richards.- On 
the roth I took them to West Stock- 
bridge (were the Saints assembled) to be 
confirmed ; after which the branch was 
organized, by Elder James Burnham and 
myself, called the Union branch of 


West Stockbridge and Richmond, con- | 


_ sisting of thirty members.”’ 
Subsequently Elder Richards baptized 
_ his wife. Returning to his son Franklin, 
the subject of this sketch, whom we left 
in Richmond, Massachusetts, we con- 
tinue the thread of the narrative, 
Franklin D. Richards, at the time of 
his baptism by his father, was oniy sev- 
enteen years of age. He was confirmed 
by Elder Gibson Smith, the father of 
other Whitney, and his own father. 
Far West being at this time the gather- 
ing place of the Saints, he left home 


started for Missouri on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1838. On arriving there, in the 
month of November, he found the Saints 
banished under the exterminating order 
of Governor Boggs. On the day of 
his crossing the Alleghany Mountains, 
occurred the terrible massacre of Haun’s 
_ Mills, in which his brother George was a 
victim. In writing to his parents after- 
wards concerning his journey, he said: 
‘¢ On Satusday we came within the limits 
of Caldwell County at Haun’s Mills, 
where the ‘most horrid massacre took 
place on the goth of October, that has 
blackened the of church history in 
these last days. It was at this place that 


band of 246 lawless ruffians, who came 


against’ thirty or forty of the brethren, 


and it becomes my painful duty to say 
that brother George is numbered among 
those Who were shot. The ball entered 
the right side of his nose and he was in- 
stantly killed. As I stood by the well, 
where the seventeen victims of the mas- 
sacre were buried, I knew not that my 
brother George was one of them,- but 
noticed with intense anxiety the place 
where the scene was‘enacted. We passed 
on hoping to reach Far West that night, 
but tarried ‘over night on the way at a 
Brother Perry’s, who informed me that 
my brother George was shot in the 


smithshop and buried in the well.’”’ 


George Spencer Richards was born 
January 28th, 1823, in Richmond, Mas- 
sachusetts, making him in 1838 fifteen 
years, nine months, three weeks, and one 


' day old at the time of-his martyrdom. 


He had been placed on guard but a. 


_ Short time previous to the approach of 


the mob, and was an duty when shot. 
Young was he indeed to be placed on 
the roll of martyrs for his church. 


After spending a few days in Far West 
Franklin returned to St. Louis on foot, 
the distance being about 300 miles, and 
found employment until spring, when 


‘he gathered up to Quincy with the rest 
of the Saints. On the first Saturday and 


Sunday of the May following he attended. 
the first conference of the Saints held in | 
Illinois, where he saw, for the first time, 
the Prophet Joseph and his brother Hy- 
rum, who had just escaped from: prison 


_and with whom he shook hands, © 
with his cousin, Edwin D. Pierson, and | 


In the spring of 1840‘he attended the - 
April Conference at Nauvoo, where he 
was ordained a seventy under the Hands 
of President Joseph Young and his 
counselors. Returning to Quincy to 
close up his business and prepare for the 


mission to which he had been appointed, 
he preached his first sermon in Quincy 
and adiministered the ordinance of bap- 
tism on the 28th of April to five of 
his young companions in the Mississippi 
River, in the presence of Orson Hyde 
and John E. Page, who were then start- 


The 


ing on their mission to Jerusalem. 


names of those he baptized were Ozias 
Strong, Isaac Evarts, Mahala Strong, 
-Sobrina Curtis and Celeste Curtis. 

seventeen men and boys were shot by a | 


After the celebration of the Fourth of 


_July with the brethren at Nauvoo, he 
. Started—on the 13th of the same month 
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counties of the State of Indiana, holding 
‘meetings on the way as opportunity of- 
fered. At La Porte he became acquain- 
ted with Brother Isaac Snyder and his 
family, who had embraced the gospel.in 
Canada.and. come thus for on their way 
to gather with the Saints, when news 
reached them. of the extermination of 
the Church from. Missouri, and _ they 
stopped here until they should Saadeae 
learn the voice of the good shepherd, | 
- On that mission Franklin labored.in 
connection with Elder Robert Snyder, 
preaching, baptizing, and opening up 
new places. He built up,a branch in 
Porter County, which was exclusively 
the fruits of his own labors. He re- 
turned to Nauvoo to attend Conference 
on the 6th of April, and was present at 
the laying ‘of the corner stone of the 
Temple. On the 7th of June he left 
Nauvoo on his second mission ‘to his’ 
former field of labor in Indiana.’ On 
his way he taken ill with ague and fever, 
and during the summer was - disabled 
from much active labor in the ministry. 
He was very kindly administered to by 
Father Snyder and his family, and when,: 
in September, the Snyder family took 
up their line of march for: Nauvoo; he 
was able to accompany them on their |: 
journey. After.a'short stay in the city: |) 
of the Saints, he started on another imis- 
sion, in company with Phineas Young, 
to the city of Cincinnati. . There he 
labored ,.wntil he was released to return: 
‘to Nauvoo, leaving. in Cincinnati a. 
branch of 56 Saints as the results of this 
mission. . 
On. Sunday, ‘the. 18th of. December, 
1842, Franklin . Richards was united. 
in marriage to. 


der, the family: which had nursed and 


watched him during. his severe illness. 


while on his mission to Indiana in 1841. 

Of this pserenting. | family we may take 

@ passing review, ther Isaac Snyder 
and Lovisa-Comstock were both born i in 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, in 
which State they were also married. 
Their, daughter Jane, who was one of the 
youngest of the family, was born in Jef- 
ferson County, New York, on the 31st 
of January, 1823. When ‘she was eight 
years of age the family removed to Can- 
ada, where. they remained she was; 


iss Jane Snyder, daugh-. |, 
-ter-of Isaac and Loivsa Comstock, Sny-, |’ 


the name of Joseph Smith 
_ country as a proper 
_ United States, - Franklin was directed. to 
labor in this campaign previously. to: his, 
- going to England.. On the 21st of May, 
_ about fifty elders got on the. steamboat 
. Rosalie at- Nauvoo, and started, among 
‘whom were Brigham Young, : Heber 
Kimball, General Lyman Wight, Frank- 
D,. Richards, William Snow,. Ehjah 
F. Sheets and others whose names were, — 
| then, prominent. 


seventeen years old, Here the 
” brought to them by Apostle Jot 


age. 

. After his marriage to Miss Jane Rays 
der, who is well, known to-day as one of 
the leading women of Mormondom—the . 
Mrs. Jane Richards, president of the 
Female Relief Societies of Weber 
County, Franklin settled. with his. wife 
in Nauvoo, bought a lot and _ built him- 
self a little house. The following:No+ 
vember a daughter was born, and on the 
19th of the same month his father and 


family arrived in Nauvoo from Massa, 
. chusetts. In April, of 1844, Franklin 


was called to go on a mission.. It wag 
at the time when the elders were sent 
ont on-a semi-political campa nto place, 
e the 


Franklin crossed ;the 


State of Ohio with President Young, and, 


‘on his way preached in the Kirtland 
‘Temple, But the martyrdom of. ‘the’ 
Prophet and Patriarchs arrested the.cam-, 
_ paign.and caused the return of the elders: 
‘generally, thus suspending 
mission to England. : 

After the martyrdom, having been ors, 
dained one of the fifty. High Priests, he 
was appointed to go to the. State-. of. 
Michigan to visit the churches ig that; 
State and vicinity to collect tithing. to, 
. hasten the completion of the Temple,; 
Having, fulfilled that mission be returned. 


| to-Nauvoo in April, 1845, and delivered: 


over the affairs of his mission to. the 
‘Temple committee. In the fall of the 


same,year the authorities of the Church, 
entered in a covenant with the State of 
Illinois, through the tour commissioners 
_—-General Hardin, commander-in-chief, 


| of the.State militia, Senator Douglass,. 


B. Warren, and J. A, McDougal—. 
_to commence their exodus in the spring, — 
Early in February, 1846, the main body, 
‘under President Young and the Twelve,. 


crossed the Mississippi and camped on: 
Sugar Creek, and as spon as the; jweather. 


president the | | 
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opened the ‘‘ Camps of Israel’’ took up 
their line of march. .. Meantime Franklin 
D. Richards, his brother Samuel W. and 
ethers, labored in the Temple until its 
completion and dedication on the first 
Saturady and Sunday in May. About 
this’ time he was informed that himself 
and brother Samuel were appointed on a 
mission to the British Isles. He dis- 
posed of his property and effects, pur- 
chased a team and accompanied ‘his 
family across the Mississippi, and, leav- 
ing his wife on Sugar Creek where the 
main body of the Saints had previously 
encamped, started with his brother Sam- 
uel early in July, bound for the shores of 


CHAPTER III. 

_ FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS’ FIRST MISSION TO 

_ ENGLAND—CRISIS OF THE CHURCH AT 

- HOME AND -ABROAD—HIS LABORS IN A 

‘ FOREIGN LAND—FRANKLIN IN COMMAND 
_ OF THE FIRST COMPANY OF EMIGRANTS 
‘WHO SAIL FROM THE BRITISH SHORES 

“FOR UTAH. 


period of the exodus of the Mor- 
mon community to the Rocky Mountains 
brought. a crisis to the Church both at 
home and abroad. This was very natural. : 
Yet the causes of the danger in the 
_ British Mission was rather from the dis- 
traction of the attention of the Twelve 
from the foreign missions, by events at 
home subsequent to the martyrdom of 
the Prophet and Patriarch, than from the 
_ shock. of :the exodus itself. After: the 
martyrdom Apostle Wilford Woodruff 
had gone to: England and had succeeded | 
in re-inspiring the faith Of the Saints 
abroad, when he returned, leaving the 
British Mission in the care of Elders 
Hedlock and Ward. About this time 
there atoése in. that mission the once 
notorious Joint Stock Company, pio- 
fessedly having for its aims the advan- 
tages of the British Saints, especially’ 
concerning their emigration to America 
and their. settling in a new country; 
but no sooner were the Twelve made 
_ sufficiently acquainted with this organiza- 
tion than they saw the danger of the pre- 
siding Elders abroad loosing themselves _ 
in speculators’ schemes, and wrecking. 
the churches abroad. Therefore, pis 


| 


in’ the ctisis of their exodus they resolved. 
to send to Great Britain three of their 
quorumi—Orson Hyde, John Taylor and 
Parley P. Pratt—with several picked 
members of the High Priests’ quorums 


. and Seventies to regulate. affairs abroad ; 


and among thése were F. D. Richards 


_and his brother Samuel. 


Leaving his wife and her babe’ in the 
camp of the Saints on ‘Sugar Creek to 


_ take care of herself while he was gone, 
- Franklin and his brother Samuel started 
for-England, as noted in the last chapter. 
_ They were absolutely without means but: 


obtaining some commission for the pur-' 


_chase of goods at St. Louis for an auc- 
_ tioneer (not a Mormon) wholoaned them 
‘some money to be returned with his 


goods, they succeeded in reaching St. 
Louis. Here among the Saints they were 


replenished sufficiently for their needs to 
carry them to New York, where they: 


labored awhile, and also in Philadelphia. 
Having strengthened the churches in 


these places and obtained .means to cross. 
the ocean, they sailed from New York: 


(Sept. 21st) on board the. Queen of the 
West. The company of Elders on this 
ship consisted of Parley P. Pratt, Frank- 
lin D. Richards, Samuel W. Richards, 
Moses Martin and Cyrus H. Wheelock. 


They arrived in Liverpool on the 14th 


of October, 1846. | 
At this general conference of the Brit- 


_ish mission Franklin and his brother Sam- 
uel were appointed on a mission to Scot- 


land, and to Franklin was given the 


charge of the churches in that country. 


On the 22d of October he sailed from 


Liverpool to Scotland, and in a few days 


afterwards Samuel followed. Andi 


. In the opening number of the AfiHen-' 
ntal Star for the year 1847, the death of 


Orson Spencer was announced. The 
news, however, was false. Orson Spen- 


cer was not dead. The letter from 


America had unwittingly contained an 
erroneous report, but the mistake led to 
the appointment of Elder F. D. Richards 
as president.of the British mission. The 
second number of the Sfar contained the 
valedictory of Orson Hyde, ‘‘president 
of the American deputation,’’ which had 
come over to settle the affairs of the Joint 
Stock Company; and in this farewell 


epistle to the churches Apostle Hyde 
thus commends. his young successor: 
‘*Brother Franklin Richards, a worthy 


at 
| 
| 


> 
| 
| 


. 


me 


man, who has received the 
the Priesthood in the Temple of God, 
ill be our successor to the editorial de- 
partment of this paper, and will also take | 
the presidency of the whole Church. in 
the British under the direction and 
instruction of the Council of the Twelve | 
Apostles. With all confidence we resign. 
_ out trust into his hands, being satisfied 
" of: his competency and ability to perform: | 
_ the work assigned him; and what is still. 
etter, we know that God is with him. 
- We leave our blessing upon him in the | 
* name-of the Lord, and say to the Saints; | 


‘2*fisten to his counsel and instruction ; ‘in 
doing so you shall be blessed with: life 
and salvyation.”’ 


This: appointment took Franklin 


Richards tothe Liverpool office, early: | 


in the year 1847, and his brother Samuel 


Was to over the Scotch’ 


churches. 
- Among the British Elders of that date’ 


~ who igbored'in Scotland under the Rich- 


ards’, whose names are familiar to the 

Utah’ ‘people, were William Gibson, David 

QO, Calder, William C. Dunbar, the 

ohn Lyon, George D. Watt, James re, 
alter Thompson, Hugh and 

George P. Wangt.. 


The arrival of Elder Orson Sosa 


who had been appointed by the Twelve. 


to. the presidency of the British Mission, 


‘Was announced in the Millennial Star, 


February 1st, 1847, in F. D. Richards’. 
address to.the Saints. Elder Orson Spen- 


_ cer took charge and soon afterwards he. 
appointed Elder ED. as his, 


counselor. 
Franklin to labo: in. 


Liverpool. office till the fall of that year, 


bearing chiefly the weight of the .presid-. 
ing duties in consequence of the illness 
of Orson Spencer; after which he lab-» 
ored in the south'and: west of England, « 
in the Bath, Bristol and Trowbridge con- 
ferences, which he reorganized under the 


name of the South Conference: At Bath | 


he ré-baptized Elder T. B. H. 
and sent him to.open Southampton. 

summarizing the results of his first me 
sion to Great Britain it may be said in. 
brief that:under his faithful and spirited » 
labors the work-was greatly renewed, the 
churclies resumed their health, which had . 


been by the Joint Stock. Come 
‘pany, and 


the hands of President | 


‘cer wrote in the S/ar: 


‘Pioneers, under President: 
bam ‘¥oung, having made their’ journey 
| to the Rocky Mountains and returned to 
| Winter Quarters, ordered the re- opening — 
of the emigration from the British Mis- 
sion in the spring of 1848, and the honor — 
of conducting ‘the first company of: the 
' Saints who sailed from British for 
Utah; fell upon Franklin Dv Richards: 
A number of companies had previously 
sailed for Nauvoo, but this was: the ‘first 
for: Utah. 

Sunday,’ February sock, 1848, the 

Carnatic, bound for: New Orleans, 

Captain McKenzie, cleared the dockand 

was towed about a mile out into te aati 
pron where she cast anchor. There were 
on board one hundred and thirty Saints. 
Nearly half of these were Scotch, ee 
| the others from various parts of a 
- The ship remained at anchor until 
day, 22d, during which time the compa 
‘organized with Franklin D. R 
president, C. H. Wheelock and Andrew 
Cahoon, counselors, and S. W. oe 
clerk. OF this departure Orson pen- 


great pleasure in to 


‘the Saints in : England, the farewell: Temi: 


‘Misences of Elder F. D. Richards:my 
counselor, His assiduous interest’ 
prosperity of the churches: during his 


continuance in the British realm, has. a 
been calculated to overthrow’ the: 


of darkness, and establish righte 
and promote permanent good: will) 
tween him and the people among’ 
he ‘has labored. To the latter 
‘feigned gratitude ‘is affectionately’ ‘ac-: 
‘knowledged for» multiplied acts ‘faith | 
and liberality. OP 
“The following, from the pen al : 
veteran poet, John Lyon, is very unique: 


and characteristic, and will remind: 


‘of the Scotch Elders now in ‘Utah, ‘of 


1 much your labors since you came, 


for lands of ‘brighter fame * ' 
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‘The Genii's breath! the life-pulse ; add the flow | 


Of heav'n-born truths, that freemen only know; 
_ And you in Zion can that succor yield — 
‘To gath'ring clansmen, when they take the field. 
Yes, Brothers Richards, when you're far away, | 
‘We'll court your friendship, and a chieftain’s stay. 
- Qh! mark the motto of our nation's pride— 
_. The full-blown thistle on your bonnet's side ; 
Your ‘Tartan plaids, m Gaelic costume tell 
Of lands where Ossian sung—brave Wallace fell! 
Where daring men for independence bled— 
Nor Roman power—nor Saxon foeman sped. 
‘Land of immortal bards! and martyrs brave, 
That tyrants awed, but never could enslave! 
And where the watchword, Freedom! still inspires 
Her sons, to imitate their noble Sires. __ 
‘Yet, milder words, dear Brothers are your ctue, 
_ We know you'll pardon, what we can't subdue. 
Still, Scotland! like the Lion, from her mane 
Would shake the dew! her freedom to regain. 
ta parting thus, from Scotland, we'd implore 
Your kindly int'rest on your native shore. _ 
Ad in words a nation’s warmest love— 
While couple actions, ample witness prove 
How much we've /ovéd you, and will love you s/ill, 
“Though wisdom whispers, ‘‘Do your Master's will.” 
‘Fen thousand Saints their throbbing hearts will raise 
_ To heav'n's high King, to bless your future days, 
And safely guard yéu in that happy home _ 
Whete gather'd millions, shout. the kingdom's come! 
_And wives, and sires, recount your honors won, 
And 4/ess your zames, as Husband, Father, Son! 
Accept these presents, which our hearts record 
To Brother Brigham, Lion of the Lora /. 
"The Twelve! and all good Saints who do us know; 
And last, deast, for us, kiss Sister Snow! 
Tell them though darkness broods around—the while . 
-“Star’’-light still sparkles, in this sunset isle, 
By which the Saints, still Zion-ward are led, 
And mourn no more a Aving Spencer, dead/ 
Farewell! and while you rise in Godlike fame, 
We'll ever pray, for blessings on your name. 
= We cannot follow this company daily 
on its journey, but note their arrival at 
‘Winter Quarters on the 20th of May, 
1848, having been just three months on 
~~ It is proper at this point to give a frag- 
ment of memoir of Joseph Wm. Rich- 
ards, one of the famous Mormon Bat- 
talion, who died on the march, Of his 
death, C. C. Roe, a comrade, writing to 
his brother Franklin says: 


‘*The Battalion left Point Pool, on the. 
Missouri river, on the 24th day of July, 
1846, and marched to Fort Leavenworth 

on foot, without tents or shelter of any 

kind, sleeping on the ground, which was 

sometimes saturated with rain and heavy~ 
dews. Some rainstorms fell upon us 

while thus sleeping under the open can- 

opy of the heavens. At Fort Leaven- 

worth Joseph Wm. Richards took sick, | 
doubtless from exposure on the road. 

When the command left the garrison 


| : he the hospital unable to be 


moved: By kind treatment and medical | 


aid hé ‘was soon able to be forwarded, 


and ‘overtook us at Council Grove. 


From this time his health fluctuated. 
When the Battalion was divided by order 
of Lieutenant A. J. Smith, and the 
stronger portion put on a forced march 
to be in Santa Fe in time to cross the 


mountains to California the same fall, he, | 


being stronger than usual, was selected as 
one of them. When I arrived with the 
invalids I found Joseph again prostrated, 
so far at least that he was considered un- 
fit to attempt to cross the mountains and 
deserts to California. As my health in- 
creased his seemed to fail, and as we 
had been very much attached from the 
beginning, he placed himself entirely in 
my care. On the sad night of his de-. 
parture, while I was endeavoring, at his 
request, to render him some assistance, 


after grasping me with a hug which al-— 


most took my breath, he gradually sank 


down and in‘a few moments expired in 
my arms without a struggle or a groan, 
but quietly passed away like a child going 


to sleep. 
Apostle Franklin D. Richards, writing 


of his brother’s death, says: ‘*When 


the call for the Battalion was made known 
to us, the massacred body of one of my 


brothers, George S, Richards, lay buried 


in a well, with about fifteen others, at 
Haun’s Mill, in Caldwell County, Mis- 
souri; another, Joseph William Richards, 
born in Richmond, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, May 25, 1829, died at 


Fort Pueblo, route from Council 


Bluffs, Iowa, to California, in November, 
1846. Brother Samuel and myself were 
in England, on our first mission.”’ 
James Ferguson, himself Sergeant Ma- 
jor of the Battalion, in a lecture deliv- 
ered before an assembly of Elders, in- 
cluding the Presidency of the European 
Mission, in Liverpool, England, Novem- 


ber 7, 1855, speaks thus of Brother Rich- 


ards’ enlistment, travels, virtues, apd 
the patriotism of his aged and feeble 

‘“‘Exposed to enemies who lurked in 
every grove, President Young visited 


.the various camps, nor ceased his exer- 
tions till ‘the last muster roll was filled. 


But few knew the sacrifice it cost. There 


| was one scene that was particularly 


touching. An aged mother to whom the 


| call of the government and the wish of 
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forward, She had five sons—one was 


murdered and now lay buried deep and © 
unavenged i in the tragic well in Missouri. : 


‘Two were in a foreign land, preachin 


‘the faith for which their brother’ s bl 


was shed ; one was still too young to ad- 


‘minister, ‘but needed care and comfort; 


and protector of her tottering steps. 


Even in her aged heart, withered and 


broken as it was, the love of country 


burned deep and strong. She yielded 
up her son and never saw him more. I 
koew him well. 
He had been worn down by the 
bitterness and exposure of many perse-— 
cutions, But Joseph Richards was noble, » 
Generous. and brave, and never com-— 


‘We marched side by 


Sister Celia Hunt, who often took him 


nourishment and said comforting words 
to him, giving him the last food he ever 


ate, a few hours before his-death, speaks 


Of him as among the most noble young 
new. He never com- 


‘men she ever 


_ plained of his lot. 

Just previously to the return of Frank- 
and his brother Samuel from the 
British Mission there had occurred an | 
event famous in the history of the Mor- » 
‘mon people, and as eminently marked in © 
the personal. history of the Richards 
It was no less than the re-organ- 
ization Of the First Presidency of the 


oo the other was a young man, the sentinel , 


Church, with Willard Richards as one | 


of that quorum. 
Twelve A 


eers from the mountains. 


unanimously. 


a general conference was 


A council of the. 
tles met at the house of. 
e on the sth of December, 
4847, soon after the return of the Pion- 
A full .discus- 
sion of the important question of 
organization resulting favorably, Orson | 
‘Hyde moved that Brigham Young be 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ | 
of Latter-day Saints, and that he nomin-_ 
ate his two counselors to form the First | 
Presidency. Wilford Woodruff seconded 
the motion, and it was then carried 
President’ Young then | 
mominated Heber C. Kimball as his first * 
counselor, and Willard Richards as his 
gecond counselor,- which was seconded 
and carried unanimously. 
of December, a | 
held in the ‘‘ Log Tabernacle”’ and the 
«choice of the First Presidency was con- 
reed by the Church, was 


On-the 24th 


in Salt Lake 
the October conference of the following 
About the middle of May all was. 
aor at Winter Quraters, for the body — 
of the Church was moving out forthe — 
tney to the Rocky Mountains, Pres- 
ident Young led the vanguard of the 
exodus this year and Willard Peon 
was appointed to bring up the rear. At — 
this juncture his nephews, Franklin and 
Samuel, arrived, an 


rear company, Willard being the Ap : 
tolic superintendent. On July 3d, 1848. 


this Company moved out and Winter me. 
Quartets was evacuated. They arrived 


in Salt Lake City, October 19th, being fy 
met by Jedediah M. Grant and his — 


escort. The company camped at the | 


Old Fart, and on the 23d of Octobet, 


Franklin and his wife located on lot 6, oS 


block 58, where now stands Little’s- 
Row.’’ That winter was spent in 
wagons, and the family experienced the — 
usual hardships of a first winter inanew 
country. On the of February, 


1849, Franklin D. Richards was ordained | : 


into the quorum of the Twelve Apostles 


as were also Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo a 


Snow and Erastus Snow. Franklin was 


also a member of the Provisional Govern- | ae 


ment of the State of Deseret and one of 2 
those most active in the organization of — 


the Perpetual Emigration Fund Com- — 


pany. In closing this chapter, previously 


to following him on his second mission ia 


to Great Britain, we may fitly give ee , 
following salutation to him by Elia a, 
Snow on his first arrival in our Zion 
the Rocky Mountains: : 


welcome, ot Eternal Truth! 
Glad tidings of salvation you, in youth, == 
Have borne to thousands nds o'er the wat'ry main 
And now we hail you in our midst again— 
. With int'rest hear you of the welfare tell 

Of our dear brethren who in Britain dwell. ~ 


‘What keen sensations must have fill‘d yout heart 
‘When duty’s unction prompted you to 
With those whose welfare with 
And whose existence with own en 
to cruel in a land 
Where persecution held a reeking hand! 


s shore for Zion’s sake bargain 
‘With constant favor constant faithfulness;) 
Pere crown'd with blessings not fow— 


ts in Europe love and bless you too; 


But Scotland seem'd your labors most to share, 


to Franklin fell 
hotior of the command as captain of the - 
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 Aroand the motto of their royal line, | 
which their own brave fathers had— 


_ Back to their banks and braes and highland dells, 
spiral cities and their moss-grown cells— 
land o'er which bold Genius’ goddess. yearns, 

alter’s birthplace and the home of Burns, 
now, on thought's swift pinions borne, 
th the Saints will oft return. : 


: 


‘The gifted.” Lyon,” whose I 


‘To whom the bigh prerogative is given 

To circulate the glorious truths of heaven. 
And through the medium of the Sar diffuse 
‘The emanations of his heavenly muse 


‘Sends love and blessing to the Scottish Bard, 
_ And all the faithful Saints of God who dwell 


Where Ossian sung—where Bruce and Wallace fell. 


to waitin hope for “‘ liberty, 

Christ shall make his free— 

glorious banner is unfurl d, 

high standard overlooks the world. 
aspirations to His throne, 

the secrets of all hearts are known— 
are the issuing springs of life and death, 


With fervor are ascending night and day, 

ts He soon will clear way, 
seatter'd Israel may be gather'd home 

where the “ best from worlds" will come. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘THE FIRST MISSIONARIES SENT FROM 
UTAH—FRANKLIN AGAIN IN ENGI AND 


EPISTOLARY ADDRESS TO THE 
_\, EUROPEAN SAINTS—HE IS APPOINTED 


_ TO THE PRESIDENCY OF THE BRITISH 


MIsSION—-OPENING OF THE GREAT EMI- 
_. GRATIONAL PERIOD. 


were now firmly established 


in these valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 
the provisional State of Deseret was or- 


ganized, the Perpetual Emigration Com- | 


pany was incorporated for the gathering 
Of Israel, and the spirit to mission 
rested mightily on the 

leaders of the Church. Apostle John 


first band of missionaries sent out from 


missions, the majority of t 
destined for Europe; there were, how- 


| were begotten by an Israelitish exodus, 
and born in the endowment of a new- . 


founli'Zion, these Apostles went over to 
Europe to agitate nations with. the 
mighty testimony of the Latter-day 
Work ; and in all history there is not an 
equal example of the loity enthusiasm, 
and the heroic missionary bustle, mani- 
fested in the works of these Apostles and 
the native elde-s, whom they inspired, 


while on this mission to foreign lands. 


The translation and publication of the 
Book of Mormon was accomplished by 
= Taylor in the French and German 
anguages,. by Lorenzo Snow in the 
Italian, by Erastus Snow in the Danish, 
and by F. D. Richards in the Welsh. | 


Un the roth of October, 1849, the 


Utah left Great Salt Lake ep hye on 
ng 


ever, several in the company of the 


/ merchant class; Shadrac Roundy was 


captain. 

The inimitable description from the 
pen of Lorenzo Snow of the departure 
of this first band of missionaries sent 


from Utah, and their journey across the 


Plains,. was given in our last number and .« 


may be read in the biography of F. D. 
Richards as a passage of his life also. — 
Passing over the further details of the 
journey, we note that Apostle F. D. 
Richards embarked at New Orleans for 
Liverpool, on board the ship Zhomas, 
of St. John, and arrived in safety and 
fine spirits in Liverpool, the headquarters 
of the British Mission, on the 29th of 
March, 1850. Meantime, President 
Orson Pratt had departed for America on 
Church business, leaving Eli B. Kelse 


in temporary charge till the arrival of F. 


D. Richards, which was thus announced 
in the Millennial Star with a jubilant 
ring : 


«Elder Franklin Richards, dee ‘of 


the quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
arrived in Liverpool on Friday, the 29th 


. 


_ Taylor was chosen for France, Apostle | of March, in good health, per ship 
Lorenzo Snow for Italy, Apostle Erastus | Zhomas, which sailed from New Or- 
‘ Snow for Scandinavia, and Apostle | Jeans, February 13th, 1850. We hail 
Franklin D. Richards for Great Britain, | Elder Richards with delight, and partici- _ 
“to relieve Orson Pratt. They were | pate largely in the general joy, that his — 
_ called:to their missions at the October | safe arrival in this land will create in the 
_ Conference of ‘1849. Renewed with the | hearts of the Saints, especially those who 
_ giant strength and inspiration which | had the pleasure of his acquaintance 


‘ Be 
And now your heart's warm pulses y twine 
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former labors in this. country. | wants,: in. the name of Jems Christ, 


his 
Ig. will be perceived by referring to the 


Star of March 15th, that Elder Richards | 


appointed to the presidency of. the 
Church in the British Isles, during. me 
of Elder Pratt.’’ 


From. Franklin D. Richards’ Epistol- | 
ay Address to the European Saints we | 
give the following pages. which are | _ 
eminently historical and illustrative of | 


the energy and spirit with which’ this 
_ then young Apostle took hold of the 
of the British Mission ; 


Beloved in the Lord Having been 


‘cated and set apart to labor in this por- 


tion: of the earth in connection with 
Elder Pratt, the following letter of ap- 
intment from the First Presidency is 


“inserted here, that the spirit and intent 
thereof. may be more generally BACON: 


‘stood by all concerned. 


ae: “ To all persons to whom this letter 


shall come, Greeting: 


. *** Know ye that the bearer, Franklin 
_D. Richards, a true and faithful brother 
and elder in Israel, and member of the 
quorum of the ‘Twelve Apostles for the 
last days ; has been appointed and dele- 


gated, by the authorities of the’ Church 


Of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, in 
general conference, at this day and place 


assembled, on a .mission to England. | 


‘To’ counsel with Elder Orson Pratt, on 
all the affairs of the med Islands. To 


: preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, and | 


“administer in all the ordinances thereof 
“pertaining to his mission, under the 


_ présidency of the Church there; and in 


‘connection with the brethren: of. his 


quorum to preside over all the affairs of | 
the Church in all the world; and he is 


authorized to collect tithing, and to re- 


“ceive donations for the Perpetual Fund 
“for the gathering of the poor Saints; 
and we call upon all Saints and upon the 
inhabitants.of the earth, to receive our 


beloved brother Richa rds, as a messenger 
‘of. the living God , offering life and sal- 
vation to men; and inasmuch as you 


“shall, give heed to his teachings and 
counsel, and assist him on his journey 
and mission, you shall in nowise lose 
pray God the 


and we 


eternal Father to bless brother Richards 
abundantly in.all things, and those who 
_ ,Shall-receive him or minister unto 


Amen. 
S 


1849. BrigHaM YOuUNS, 
Heser C. 
Presidency, ete. 
THOMAS 
Clerk. 


«Since my departure from thie: British 
Islands with a company of Saints’dn 
board the Carnatic, in February, 1848, 


I have occupied the time chiefly in: going = 
to, and accompanying my family: witha 


camp of the Saints from Winter Quarters 
to the’'Great Salt Lake Valley.- In per- 


| forming those physical labors by which a 


building, fencing, plowing, sowing, irri- _ 
gating, and the general variety of handi- : 


‘| work attendant upon founding a new — 
| settlement in a remote part of the Amen- 


can wilderness is accomplished. Also a 
deliberate counsel with my brethren of _ 


the holy priesthood have contemplated _ 
the establishment of Zion, and the in- 


terests of her children in all the world. — 
Since the 19th of October last, Ihave — 
(with others of the brethren now arrived’) | 


accomplished a journey of near one-third _ 
the circumference of the earth during — 


the most unfavorable portion of the 
year, through hundreds of miles of 


‘snow on the vast plains, deep andalmost —_ 
‘Impassable mud through a portion 
‘United States, as well as “ 
and hurricanes on the sea. 
‘praise to Almighty God, through His 
tender mercy and great salvation we are 


ualls, 


safely landed on your shores, atid our 


‘joy is greatly increased tolearn of the 
Increasing glory of His work in this 
_Tealm. 
familiar with the situation ofthe Church 
in Britain, as.it was in the autamn-of 
1846, cannot but centernplate the 
_ trast. with inexpressible 
behold whdt 


Those of -the'- Saints who are 


whole-souled thanksgiving : 
hath. God wrought! This great fact most 
abundantly declares the wisdom .and — 


goodness of those men who have been,” __ 


and. are your presidents; therefore, let ee 
both Saints and officers yield diligent 


obedience to their precious instructions 
though they are absent, so 


igned and. sealed at. Great: 
Lake City,’ State of Deseret, North — 
| rs, this 6th day of October, # 
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of God in Great Britain, impresses. your 
humble servant with a lively sense of. his 
incompetency to render efficient service 
thereto, unless greatly aided by the en- 
_ lightening influences of the Holy Spirit. 


This sense of inability ‘is greatly in- | 


creased by his proximity to our luminous 


president, Orson Pratt, whose years of 


- experience in the most holy priesthood, 
sonal instructions of the Prophet Joseph, 


of wisdom out of the best books, both by 


ciples of his faith, have so- eminently 


qualified him to guage the false philos- . 


ophy .of the day, and exhibit its defi- 
ciencies in the full light of eternal truth, 


The divine philosophy, that shines forth 
_ through the pages of the Star from his 
pen, will reach the eyes, ears, and hearts, - 


of many a Nicodemus, that would not 


openly hear the tryth declared, and will | 
create which will result in 


schisms among theologians and philos- 

_ophers in. high places. Every division 
created in error’s ranks, is_ relative 
strength added to the power of truth. 
Let the Saints be diligent in giving these 
silent preachers missions among all classes 
of the people. Peculiarly blessed are 
those. who see, hear, and handle the 
words of life in this propitious season of 
. God’s favor. But infinitely blessed are 
those who receive the same into “good, 
honest hearts, and cultivate them with 


_ the prayer of faith,-and all good works, 


unto the end; such shall never fail. 
By the letter of the First Presidency 

-to President Orson Pratt, which is con- 
tained. in this number of the S/ar, the 
Saints are reminded of the existence, 
nature and object, of the ‘‘ PERPETUAL 
EMIGRATION FUND 

- “ft will be borne in mind that this fund 
‘is not designed as a. substitute for tith- 


Ang; neither to form any part or parcel | 


‘thereof. The tithing is a law to the 


Saints only: but this fund is to be in- 


creased by the voluntory donations of all 
-persons disposed, whose names and 


amounts will be entered in a book, and . 


_preserved in the archives of the church, 


- «until the day when men shall be judged 
- gecording to the deeds done in the body, 


out bad the hooks which will be 


The magnitude and power of work 


so long as there shall be a poor Saint 
ppon the face of the earth anabis to 
gather to Zion. 


‘*[t is an Emigrating Fund, and can- : 
not Le appropriated to any other use - 


than the gathering of the faithful, and 


will be subject to the special direction 
j and appropriation of the First. Presi- 
—who has so liberally shared the per- | 
} general policy adopted in the‘ use of 
_ and whose diligence in ‘‘seeking words : 
| referred to the General Epistle, and let- 
study and by faith,’’ together. with a life 
of rectitude harmonious with the prin-~ 


dency. For further explanation of the 
these means, the readers of the S/ar are 
ter to Elder Hyde contained in last 


number, (No. 8,) which the Saints will 
do well to.examine carefully. The pres- 


idents of the various conferences and - 


branches will see to it, that this subject 
be faithfully presented before the people 
in their public congregations, and adapt- 
ed to the capacity of all. We call upow 
all of every degree, who wish to see 
Zion established upon such a basis that 
she can manufacture the articles of her 
own consumption, independent of tur- 
bulent and dissolving nations; all who 
wish the poor employment and liberal 
reward ; all who wish to see the cities 
and temples. of Zion erecting, and the 
desolate places made beautiful for a ref- 


uge in the hour of God’s judgments, 


yes, all who wish for deliverance from 
the plagues of Babylon, and eternal life 
in the kingdom and glory of God, are 
invited to donate according to their 
means, and the-liberality of their minds. 
When the creation of this fund was pro- 
posed to the Saints in the Valley, it met 
with the fullest responses of their souls; 
and although they had been for years 


with no certain abiding place, driven, — 


smitten, and peeled by their enemies, 
numbers of them voluntarily contributed 
by hundreds, by fifties, and by twenty- 
fives ; few of the males offering less than 


,one guinea. The sisters were also for- 


ward to emulate the deeds of their 
worthy husbands. 

“‘The dispensation of the fulness of 
times, is a dispensation in which all are 
to be gathered together in one which are 
in Christ: and from henceforth it will 
be, with the people of God, more em- 


phatically a day of gathering than hith- 
-erto. The Lord has, in ever kind- 


ness, planted His people where they do 


t not toil with the implement of their 


“Tis fund is to be perpetual, and will 
| continue to increase, and not diminish, 
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ietiod” in one hand, and the weapon of 
their defence in the other. There, they 
rest from all fear of their enemies. 


Zhere, the Lord blesses them with health 


in their persons, and with His Holy 
Spirit in their j oyous, thankful worship 
of his name. 


desolate Barren place to yield 
wants of his people are wel/ supplied with 


the varied bounties of the earth. He has 
also put it into the hearts of men to bring 


their merchandise from afar, and seek | 


out his people, that they may exchange 


_ goods for their gold till all are comfort-— 
ably and pleasantly clad. Indeed, never 


were His people in this dispensation sO 
well supplied with a// these things as at 
_the present. What, then, is most requis- 


ite for the furtherance of the work? The | 
hand of industry, the diligent obedient | 


poor, the artizan, the mechanic and the 


operative in all the branches of business 
necessary to supply the wants of a great [ | 
|. part from their shores to mingle with us 
elation may be fulfilled, and the Saints . 
use those things which are ‘‘ the beauty : 


and growing community; that the rev- 


of their own hands make.”’ 


“For the best accommodation of all who 


wish to aid in this good work, I propose 
the following method. Let the president 


of each branch appoint a good and faith- | 


ful man to receive whatever may be paid 


in, and keep a true and faithful account 
thereof, with the fud// name of each donor, | 
and the name of the branch and confer- : 
Let each 


ence in which they reside. 
president of conference appoint a trust- 
worthy man to receive these donations, 
names, etc., from eagh branch, and ar- 
range the same in proper order, that as 
often as once in three months, or when- 


ever they may be called for by President - 


Pratt or myself, the same-may be forth- 


coming without delay. The presidents _ 
of branches and conferences will select. 


such men as their respective branches 
and conferences will be responsible for, 
in like manner as for their book .and 


Star agents, for we cannot enter upon | p 
This | 


the books what we do not receive. 


arrangement is for the benefit of those - 
who may wish to make small payments 
monthly, semi-monthly, or weekly; and 


to save the needless expense of man 
post orders. Any disposed | 


e has also given them of | 
the gold of the earth. He has crowned | 
their labors with success, and made the 
its 
strength after the rest of ages, and the | 


| 


cry aloud and spare not: 


can their rect] 
to this office by post, or bank orders, | 


of whith will be made payable to Orson 7 
Pratt as usual, and accompanied _ 


the full names of the person of 


donating them, with the naine of their Ee 


branch and conference. 

“Tt is confidently expected a 
and good work will be done th 
fund in the work of emigration. 
Saints in Britain embrace’ the 
with the warmth and cordiality:of the 


Saints in America, soon will be seensuch 
a work of gathering as has never been 
witnessed on the earth since the days of Se 


Adam. 


‘‘Already three of the Twelve, and 
other elders, are on the way to France, _ 


Italy, and Denmark, to kindle the fame 
of the love of God in the hearts of Is-_ 

rael scattered there. 
the sound of joy and gladness echoing x 
from the continent in happy . 
praise to Zion's King, for sending them — 
the messengers of life and salvation. 
Ship loads of Saints will, ere long, de-- 


and those already there, in common ex- | 

ertion to build up the waste places of — 
many generations, and cause the fat val- 
leys of Ephraim to abound with the hab- 


‘jtations of the righteous. 


-*Q then, spread abroad the knowledge | 
of God, all ye His Saints. His elders, — 
‘Tell the poor 
and meek of His people to lift up their - 


heads and rejoice, for their redemption 


draweth nigh and their salvation 


mearer than when they believed. Let . 


them be wisely diligent to warn their 
neighbors by precept and example: this: 
is their most certain method of securing _ 
a safe passage to Zion, and an everlasting | 

inheritance when there. My brethren | 
be not of adoubtful heart, but wait upon — 

the Lord often with the prayer of faith, _ 
and he will give you abundantly of His : 


Spirit, and crown your labors with un- 
expected success, even though you should 


quadruple your faith and works as well © 


as number of S/ars. The honest in heart < 


perish for lack of knowledge. | 
‘*The volcanic influences of civil rev- 


olution, which have decapitated certain 
‘monarchies on the continent, have ap- 
proached the very portals of the British 
‘domicile, and its inmates have in- 


the 


Soon we shall hear | 
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and no farther could it approach, until 
the messengers of mercy sheuld gather 
out those of like precious faith with Lot, 


and hasten them to the mountains. If 


the Saints and elders will diligently warn 
the people, and prepare themselves to 
gather without needless delay, the Lord 
will stay His judgments in measure, till 
his people are gone out. | 

_. The deep-toned influence of divine 
truth, as it spreads with irresistible sway 
among these Islands, is not only a source 
of great joy and strength to such as par- 
- ticipate in its diffusion here, but is ob- 
served with the most lively feelings of 
gratitude and pleasure by the Saints in 
the valley; it adds life, spirit, and power 
to the councils of the Priesthood there, 
who, from the heights of the mountains, 
watch. the conquests of the army of truth 
with inexpressible delight. 
while distraction is daily increasing in 


the ranks. of anti-Christ, boldly fight a 
good battle, ‘toe to toe and hilt to 


hilt;’ and, with the sword of the Spirit, 
follow up and take possession as the in- 
vader reluctantly recedes from a long- 
possessed but unrighteous domain. 

‘*My brethren of the Priesthood in 
_ Britain, what encouragements are placed 
before us in the promises of Jesus Christ. 
_ Yet a little while, and those who have 

proved themselves faithful and skillful in 
building up churches and conferences, 
will be engaged in building cities and 
temples unto the Most High God, 


_ abroad upon the face of the land of 
Zion. There will you be entrusted with 


the keys.of the Priesthood for the min- 
istry of the ordinances of endless life ;— 

to prepare your fellow men for. the com- 
ing of Christ—for the resurrection of 


their dead who sleep in Him; and the 


reign of everlasting righteousness. What 
‘integrity of soul, what fidelity of pur- 


spose, should the ministers of Christ ob- 


serve, with an eye single to the interests 
of His kingdom ; then, if the righteous- 
ness thereof has been obtained, the “‘a// 
_ things’ will not be wanting; but the 
_ King. will say, thou hast been faithful 


over that which was entrusted to thee, 


enter into my joy, and rule over two, 
_ five, or ten cities. 


taking my place i in this important. 
field-of labor, in Elder Pratt’s absence, 
shall seek ‘to do all things, as nearly as’ 


Let us then, 


‘guste as he would if he were present 
himself. Our callings and ordinations 
are similar,—we are directed and in- 
structed, I humLly trust, by the same 
spirit, and by it we shall be led to mind 
the same things; for the watchmen ‘* see 
eye to eye”’ while the Lord is bringing 
again Zion. I hope to participate in 
your confidence and payers, that while 


I may with fixed purpose of heart seek 


to do my master’s will, I may be deliv- 
ered from the evils which are in the 
world, and be qualified of God on every 
occasion to do the good, acceptable, and 


perfect will of the Lord, whether in word 


or work ; and may peace, salvation, and 
power, be greatly multiplied to the faith- 
ful in every place, through the knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS. 


After the return of Apostle Orson 
Pratt to England, Franklin D. Richards 


filled the position.of his associate in the 


presidency of the British mission until 
the fall of 1850, when Orson Pratt an- 
nounced to the Saints that with the open- 
ing of the year 1851, his successor woul)! 
be in full charge, and accordingly the 
January number of the Star appeared 
with the address of Franklin D. Rich- 
ards as President of the mission. A stir- 
ring year followed in the emigrational 
administration as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing chapter, while the missionary op- 
erations were vigorously prosecuted 


under an able corps of traveling elders 


and the organization of the mission un- 


der pastors of districts and presidents of — 
conferences everywhere, showed great 


executive ability. Indeed, it was in 
1851-2, that the British mission reached 
the perfection of its organization, and 
the zenith of its strength under the 


Richards brothers. 


In the January number of Star, 1852, 


the arrivals are announced of Elders 
8S. W. Richards, Willard Snow, Abraham 


O. Smoot and Vincent Shurtliff. Sam- 
uel was appointed to the Liverpool office 
to prepare him to succeed in the presi- 
dency. Inthe May number Franklin 
issued his valedictory and announced 
his brother Samuel W. Richards as his 
successor. On the 8th of May, Elders F. 
D. Richards and Erastus Snow embarked 


on the steamship Africa for New Yorkand © 
on their arrival in the Valley, they were 
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to take care of, and transact 


welcomed as Wish jubilee both | ‘by the 
presidency and the people for the great 
work performed in under 
their administration. 


CHAPTER V. 


“RicHarps FROM 1851 To 1856. 


The history of the British mission feown | 
the beginning of 1851 till the summer of | 
3856 was wrought out under the presi- . 
dency of Franklin and Samuel Richards. © 
Itis that period so eminently marked with | 
the emigrations from Europe to Utah in 
the ships which they chartered and the - 
companies which were fitted out under | 
their agencies. With Franklin com-— 
menced the operations of the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund Company in Europe, 
and, as shown in the foregoing address, 
whichis most valuable as a capital mark 
im the emigrational history, Franklin, — 
immediately on his arrival, without wait- | 
ing for the arrival of Orson- Pratt, set to | 
‘work to construct an emigration system © 
4nstrict conformity with the instructions | 
which he brought from the Presidency of | 

| haa Church. We may here profitably 


ve an emigrational review. James 


Linforth, in his Route from to : 
Great Salt Lake City, says: 


On the agth of March, 1850, Elder 


Franklin D. Richards, one of the Twelve 
Apostles, arrived in England, having 


- been appointed at Great Salt Lake City, 
on the 6th of October, 1849, to co-oper- 
ate with Elder Orson Pratt, 


then presiding here, and immediate} 
introduced the subject of the Perpetua 


Emigrating Fund, to the British churches, 
Donations were straightway, and 
the first received was 2s, 6d., from Mark 
arid Charlotte Shelly of Woolwich, on 
| the roth of April, 1850. 


1 from Geo. P. Waugh, of Edinbu 
‘on ithe roth of June. 


creased in value in Utah to about 
$20,000, and at a general conference in 


‘Great Salt Lake City, on the 7th of 
‘September, 1850, a committee of three, 


consisting of Willard Snow, Edward 
‘Hunter, and Daniel Spencer, ‘was mc fhe 


who was 


The next was 


This fand during ; 
“the second year of its existence was in- 


this class had 


agteed to orgihize committee intoa 
and. get it chartered by ie 
held on the 15th of the same month, 
ce ‘Brigham Young was chosen 
| | the company; and Heber C 
OF THE His- 

TORY UNDER FRANKLIN AND SAMUEL ; 


Willard Richards, Newel. Mes Whitney 
Orson Hyde, George A. Smith, Ezra ‘ 


Wells, Willard Snow, Edward ‘Hunter, 


Daniel Spencer, Thomas Bullock, John 
Brown, William Crosby, Amasa Lyman, — 


Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo D. Young; and Ca 
Parley P. Pratt, assistants; 
The organization w2s. completed 
electing | 
Newel K. Whitney, treasurer; 
‘Thomas Bullock, recorder. ‘Newel 


Whitney died on the 23d of: the same 


month, and Daniel Spencer was elected — 
treasurer in his stead. 


travelling agents:© 
‘©The Latter-day Saints:i the British 


Isles have contributed nobly to thisfund __ 
ever since its existence among them, 
Donations as high ‘as £4oo0vhave been 
‘made to it by single individuals,and the  —__ 
total amount contributed up ‘to: Joly, 


1854, was £6832 19s. «rd. European 
thissions, and persons residing abroad, 
some of them actually: residing at: the ae 
foot of the Himalaya Mountains, had, — 


up to the same time, deposited with: the ee 
British agency £280 0s. 9(d., making 
a total of £7113 0s. 84 d., in addition 
Utah. One 


to the value of the fund in- 
very important feature of the fund is, 
that it enables persons residing in Utah 
to send for their friends from the a oe 
countries, or from wherever an 
established. This is effected: 
depositing with the P. E. Fund Com- 


pany, in the Valley, the amount of the 

‘passage money, and they direct the 
agent abroad to send the parties’out. 

‘By reference to the table it will be-seen ; 


that up to April, 1854, 349 persons) “oa 


total: number sent ‘out 


president: of 

Kimball, 
Benson, Jedediah M. Grant, Daniel A. 


illard Richards, 


Hyde, Orson Pratt, Franklin: b. Rich- te 
ards, and John Browe ‘were 


been sent out from the: — 

British Isles. As the number of immi- 
grants increases: in Utah, it ‘is: 
probable that this branch. ofthe com- 
pany’s operations will 
| | ately extended. 
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British agency up to of. 
fastgeason; was 1724, and included 33 
 feomethe: French. mission, 12 from the 
Italian, and. 3.from the Swiss. The 


 Seatidinaviah’ agency in 
1853, \to the assistance of such emi- 
gramfs, 6136 158,'6d., and in 

| pat: tw other 
Bider Orson was by 
= Rider Fr Franklin D, Richards in the emi- 
department, in February, 

| ‘first. vessel] despatched under t 


agency was the\ Olympus, which closed 


the: business January, 1852. 
the PUR. Farid were 


well eared for and promoted under this | 
agency; so, that up to 


had been donated 

the two ships that sailed in January 
; and February 251 persons were sent out, 
,oo0 more than had 
| been: dovated. extra outlay was 
the meantime by Elder 


much careful. .thought 
andiwise'deliberation to adopt plans that 
 wonide carry this branch of the emigra- 
thom, dy through to the Valley. It 
the first thme that arrangements 
had been: made before leaving Liverpool 


/ This was the first operation, — 


for ‘is passage through. It 1s presumed 


- thafsach.a journey as this was never be- 
fore undertaken by so large a number of 
| eand with such limited resources. 
Atv ocean had to be traversed, rivers as- 
aod “plains. crossed, and the 
whole must be provided. for. before em- 
arkation. 
plans: matured, and Elder Abraham O. 
_,Smoot;an American elder of much ex- 
‘perience, was selected to go forward with 


teams, flour, meat,:and 
other necessary articles, and have them 


 peady: ‘upon the frontiers of the plains 
bythe the time. the: 
rivé fom: * 

ithe May following the depaitece 
of the P.-E. Fund emigrants, the _prest- 


_. dency of Elder F. D. Richards in thé 
Lakes closed, and this gave-him an 


ity-of arriving in ‘the Valley in 


: time to,join the convoy which welcomed: 
| city; andalso the } 


the. final success: 


by 


be It will be noticed that the name of - 


Twelve. 


— 


plete: which: had a few months 


previously cost him so. much anxious — 


care, for it must be remembered that, 
after all, this first was an 
ore 


CHAPTER VI. 
FRANKLIN AGAIN IN ENGLAND—CULMINA- 


“TION OF THE EUROPEAN MISSION—HIS- 


TORICAL EVENTS OF THOSE TIMES. 


In the month of. May, 1854, Eider 


Samuel W. Richards announced to the 
British Saints that his brother Franklin 
had been again appointed to the presi- 


dency of the mission, and that he was 


cted soon to be in their mid&. 

ut before the arrival of Franklin the 
death of President Willard Richards was 
announced throughout the world,.and all 
the papers of the Church put in mourn- 
ing for him. He died in Salt Lake City 
on the rsth of March, 1854, and ‘his re- 
mains were conveyed to the tomb by 
President Heber C. Kimball and the 
President Young was indis- 
posed, and the day being wet and cold. 
he was not present at the funeral of his 
cousin and compeer, whom he so highly 


: respected and dearly loved. 


On the 4th of June, 1854, Apostle 
Franklin D. Richards, accompanied: by 
Elders George D. Grant, William H. 
Kimball, Joseph A. Young, James A. 
Little, Edmund Ellsworth, and William 
G. Young, arrived in England per steam- 
ship Canada. He immediately issued 
his presidential epistle, embodying the 
following letter of appointment: — 


To all to whom these letters shall come, greeting: 


Elder Franklin D. Richards, a member of the 
quorum of the Twelve Apostles, is hereby sem 
to repair to England to preach the Gospel, print, 
publish, superintend the emigration, and preside 
over all the conferences and all affairs of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in the British 
Islands and adjacent countries; and we call upon 
ali the Saints to give diligent heed to his teachings. 
and follow his counsel in all things, for in so doing 
they will be blessed. 

Done at Great Salt Eales City, Territory of Utah, 


- United States of America, this 24th day of March, 
by he signed for and in behalf of said Church 


Council thereof. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
HEBER C. KIMBALL, 

First 


Willard Richards, for the first time since 
| the re-organization of the: First Presi- 
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pects 
their several fields of labor, in their tem- 


dena: from and 


ership has: fallen upon his nephew, for; 
since-that day, Franklin has been 


recog- 
_ nized as the head of the Richards family. 


In instructing the mission relative to 


‘the foregoing appointment, he said: 


+ By the foregoing it will be seen that 
although the work of the Lord is very 
great in Britain, the field of my watch- 
care and labor is extended to the adja- 
cent countries of Europe: The. ptesi- 


- dents of the several missions are hereb 


uested to°communicate to me, at this 
ce, the conditions and: of 


‘epistles. Willgrd has gone behind the 
veil, and the mantle of the family lead- 


— #nd spiritual aspects at their car- 


lest together with any sug- 
gestions which they tay feel to make 


concerning the same, that we may be eti- 


abled more efficiently to co-operate in 
promoting their welfare and growth’’. - 

may. be noticed that 'ranklin D. 
Richards was the first one who bore the 


istinction of ‘*‘ President. of the Church | 


of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 
the British Isles and adjacent countries:’’ 


wasi-under him that the ‘European 


missions were consolidated into one mis- 
sion. The Scandinavian Mission was 


founded by Erastus Snow, the Swiss and [| 
and the French 


Italian Lore 
mission by John Taylor, who, at their 
departure for Utah, instructed the local 
elders to look for counsel from the. presi- 
dent of the British Mission, who was 
Samuel W. Richards, but no one bore’a 
formal: letter of appointment from the 


First Presidency of the Church as Presi~ 


dent of the European Mission, prior to 
the foregoing. From this date the 
European Mission, with Franklin D, 
Richards as its first president; com- 
miences; and from 1854 to 1860 it was 


a mighty mission indeed. 
Capital note in the emigrational 


of the Saints from Eu is 

mal n one of Franklin’s editori on 
gration. Hewrote: 

time previous to his de 


nication from John O’Connell, Esq., 
M.P., chairman of a select committee of 
the House of Commons on emigrant 
ships, requesting his attendance or : 


pearance before said committee; to. 


| from these shores. he received a counties : 


O'Connell (chairman), Anderson, Davids 


the minds of the committee— ~ 


respondent of the Caméridge Indipendent 
i TESS, 


‘House of Commons.’ 


_F. Peel elicited’ many interestit 


sabe: subject ation; 
the House of Commons, and: underwent 

the contemplatéd examination. The 
committee consisted -of Messrs: John 


Milnes, Peel, Scobell and Smith. The 
result of brother Samuel's: exaniitiation — 
appears, from the annexed: ‘p ee 
from the Morning Advertiver of June ad, 
to have left a favorable influence upon 


Tuesday, says the: London:cot- 


I heard a rather -rémarkable 
examination before a conimittee ofthe | 
The: einen 
other than the: supreme: authority in 
land of the Mormonites;: and the — 
upon which he wasgiving 
formation was the mode in ‘which the 
emigration to Utah, Great Salt Lake;: 
conducted. This curious persohage is 
named Richards; he is an American: es 
birth; is a dark; rather ‘looking 
man ; I should judge, of fair education, — ; 


and certainly of more than average 
telligence, 


He gave himself no: ars,tot 
was. so respectful in his demeanorand 
teady in his answers; that;atthe:clos¢of 
his examination, he received. the thanks 
of the committee in rather a (marked 
manner. According to his statements 
about 2,600 Mormonite emigrants-leave 
Liverpool during the first threetmoaths 
of. every year.. They have ships of their 


own, and are ander the care of: nhl 
dent. 


The average cost of the» 
to Utah is abdut £30+-that is; ito 
steerage passengérs. On 
Orleans, they are received ‘by: vanother — 

president, who returns to Mr.’ Ric oe 
an ‘account vof state in: which he 


over land in Questions from 


relative-to the sect; but I will.on 
to notice ly, that, accordin 

Mr. ‘Richards, ‘the great: hope: 
Mormons is to form 
Great Salt Lake, At rate thepe ts 
one thing which, inthe ‘opinion othe 
etigration committee: of the 
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1855. the. route of. ‘the 


‘wag changed. Hitherto it bad been ofa 
New Orleans; but finding that ship fever 
‘began to. make its appearance in the long 
to..New. Orleans. which, it was 
superinduced cholera on the 

frontiers i in the Mississippi and Missouri 
_ Valleys, it became desirable to find a 
Shorter, healthier, and. more northerly 
= route. About this time also the, Con- 
gress of the United States and the Par- 
Se lament. of Great. Britain were. engaged 
in their international emigration 
jaw was this that led the committee 
Ng of Parliament to invite Samuel W. Rich- 
ards. before them ss already noticed; and 
now. Franklin, to. test. the operation of 


the new law,,sent ships to Philadelphia, | 
_ parture for France, Switzerland and Sar- 
-dinia, a professor i in Dresden had written 


dens, afforded the best facilities for re- | 


Boston and New York... The.experiment 
proved that. New. York, at. Castle Gar- 


_ ceiving and forwarding emigrants to. the 
consequently New York was 
as, the port of debarkation, and 
u experience . has. abundantly 
the. wisdom of his conclusion. 
ndeed, shipping arrangements made by 
Richards in 1854-5-6, have been 
: followed out as the basis of the emigra- 
bis to this day. 
his. eof the emigrational. busi 
Ress and. the organic unity of 
muropean mission rendered it necessary 
the official headquarters at 
From that day,. April 1st, 


tie: as 36 Islington) has been the head- 

arters.of all the Church business. in 
ign lands.. Tens of thousands have 
Bs vats. thresholds on their way to 
Utah, while thousands of missionaries 
- fram Zion have knocked at its doors for 
| to their. fields of labor. The 
ease. of the office is still held. in the 

 name-of Franklin D. Richards. . 

the ,emigrational report. of that 
‘season, the president gives. the following 
classified statement of the emigrants 

under his agency: - From. the. 

| United. Kingdom of Great Britain and, 


Welsh, , 287; Irish, 28: From 


Islington, (numbered. at the 


eland ; English, 2,231, Scotch, 


including France and: At 


from the Mission 
is-§33),0f which there are Danes, 4095 
$y , 71; Norwegians, 53. Theto 
number from the Swiss and Italian Mis- 
sions is 30,—from the Swiss Cantons, 15 ; 
and from Piedmont in Italy, 15. There 
are also 13 Germans and 1 Prussian. 


This statistical report will give to the 2 
reader a fair exhibit of the ethnological — 


basis of our Utah population. 


In September of this year President | 


F. D. Richards made a visit to the Con- 
tinent. He was accompanied by Elders 
John L. Smith and William H. Kimball. 
This visit was to the Swiss and Italian 
mission. 

After a month’s absence he 


from the Continent to take a glance of 
| the affairs of the British Mission, and 
| left again for the Continent four days 


later with Wm. H. Kimball. 
A short time previous to their de- 


to Elder Daniel Tyler, in Switzerland, 
enquiring about the new doctrines which 
they had heard of from. America and 


England, but failing to receive all the in- 
formation desired, their request reached 
the ears of Elder Richards, and he forth-. 
With appointed Elder William Budge, 

then presiding in the Cambridge con- 


ference, to repair to Dresden, become a 
private pupil in the family of the enquirer, 
if possible, and while learning the Ger- 


language himself, impart the 
desired information to. the. interested 


-enquirers. 
nformation had now reached Franklin 
that several were ready for baptism and 
to be organized into a branch of the 
Church; accordingly, these brethren now 
started for Dresden, capital of 
Saxony, where on Sunday, the 2oth of 
October, a meeting was eld at. which 
the eight persons who had been baptized 
during the previous week in the. River 
_ Elbe; were confirmed, instructed and or- 
7 ganized by ordaining a presiding elder, 
_administerin 
ing their little children. 
' From this. branch have come to. Utah 
‘our Professor Karl G. Maeser, of the 
‘Brigham. Young Academy at Provo— 
' Frederick and 


‘and counselor of the Brighton: ‘Ward— 
Mrs. Camille M. in select: 
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Of the ladies herein. referred to: 


above named gentlemen and the: pyro 
infant’ Reinhard Maeser, then blessed in 
his parents’ arms, since, like his father, 
has been engaged in improving’ and 
building up the educational interests in | 

more southern portions of Utah. 
The high and unqualified approval in 
which the administration of F. D. Rich- 
ards was held by the Presidency and his 
brethren of the Twelve is well exempli- 
fied in the following passage of a 9 
sonal letter from Brigham Young, ‘re- 
ceived about this date: ; 

‘*Your movements, doings, so 
far as we have any knowledge, are most 
cordially approved by me, and I will add 
that, in almost all the correspondence 


which we receive from the American j 
} carry out the work that Jose 


elders, your.course is highly spoken of; 
they all feel that you have acted the part 
of a father to them, and your arduous 
labors and entire exertions are most 
effectually devoted to the spreading of 
_the Gospel and the rolling fo Tocth of the 
Kingdom of our God upon the ‘earth. 
This I'believe, and have always expected 
at your hands, and am gratified to know. 
‘that you are thus rédeeming the promise 
of early years in doing good service in 
the great work of the last days. Of 
course this is no news to me, still we 
often feel gratified in learning that’ our 
course and labors are approved ‘and ap- 
preciated by our brethren, with whom 
‘we stand so intimately connected in‘ the 
‘the covenant and work of the last days. 
Still, far above all should we covet and 
Strive for the approving smile of our 
Lord and Master, who rules King of 
Saints. I know of no movement that 
you have made, that you or any one’ else 
could have bettered, acting in your 


place; and feel to sustain you all the day | 


long in my faith and prayers before ‘the 
Lord of Hosts.”’ 2 
_ A passage also of a personal letter re- 
ceived from President Jedediah M. Grant: 
_ about the same date is similarly expres- 
_ Sive of the love and approbation breathed 
upon him by the authorities in Zion: 
> # All the good wishes or good spirit I 
can send you, in thought or word, I send 
in the name of the Lord, and say, fe- 
ceive ye the spirit that makes ‘us: happy; 
the Spirit of God that dwells ih Zion; 


the Kindergarten—the wives of the good men ; may t at 
and air you: to. pecker hat’ 


Grant, gives the 
eral historical review “of” 
Mission under Franklin’s 


the spirit of Brigham and Heber and ail’ | 


| 


words may be the words of eternal: ees 
sweet, yea sweeter than the 
Heaven protect ‘and’ bless 
extended field of labor: 


to manhood may our love i increase, 
fed from the great fountain. 
**That which interests you is-equally 
dear to me in the building ‘up Of’ our rae 
Father’s kingdom.» We’ are 
Father and: our God has ‘in: ‘his provi- 
dence called us and placed 


ness, and the folly of ‘this ‘adulter 
neration. 
n our labors to aid Brother: ‘Brig 


an‘ for 
the redemption of Israel and t ‘the’ 


_ throw of the wicked.’ 


The foregoing high tribeted 
ident Brigham Young and Jedediah 
rtinity fora gen- 

‘the tish 
‘administra- 
tion. It has been already noticed that 

on his first mission to great Britain he 

was greatly instrumental if recovering 
the British churches from ‘the spiritual 
paralysis which it had received from he 


: sigan of the Joint Stock Company. 


special delegation of apostles sent 


over to settle up the business’ of that 


company, confined themselves chiefly to 


‘that duty, and hastened to’ Atierica as 
soon as it was closed, with ‘the expecta- a 


tion of going that year to the Mountains — : 
in the Pioneer band, It will be tinder- 
stood, therefore, that the missionary 


tion of the churches in Great Britain 
was resigned chiefly to the leadership: mS 


Franklin D. Richards; and these apos- 
tles looked to him to breathe upon’the’ — 
British Mission the spirit of ‘revival. 
This he did, first among the’ 
tish churches, which he in charge 


of ‘his brother Samuel when ‘he was 
called to preside over the Mission, “On _ 
the arrival of Orson Spencer, (who was 
not dead, reported), he resi; ned. the 


presidency to him and was'¢ oséri 
Orson Spencer’s counselor.» 


ficiently restored to allow him tobear 
the the: ‘Liverpool office, 


your 
when 
boys, and loved'as only those ‘an love 
who know the Lord. As apptoach 


being 


same eternal Priesthood, and givexus 
light enough to see: and feel our noth- 


Nevertheless, we have’ 


As soon is 
the health of President Spencer waseuf- 
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Work among the conferences to continue 
this revival of the British-churches. “He 
Orgatiized the conferences in the | 
southwest) of England, and sent’ Elder 
H. Stenhouse to open Southamp- 
- tom. “About this time the author himself | 
came into-the Church in the south con- 
ference; which Franklin re-organized, 
and: hie well remembers the missionary 


 “lifecinfased into that _ tt of England by | 


the young American er, of whonrwe | 
heard’ so much, and whose career had 
Promised his call to the apos- 


London: also, the Church was -re- 
° ad ‘by the spirit which hé had brought 
ito the British mission. Those of the 


early days will remember what a Gospel 


blaze suddenly burst forth in London at 
the Church were multipled in that con- 


ference. London became almost a mission 
in itself. It was this very revival which 


cirqulation. throughout the British King- 


dom; and to achieve the great missionary 


success of the years 1849-50. In fine, 


the administration of Orson Spencer re- 


vived the British Mission and com- 


-meénced a new era after the dissolution of 


the Joint Stock Company ; and, as shown 
ima former. chapter, President Spencer, 
on’ the departure of Franklin, com- 
miénded him for the earnest part which 


had taken in this very work. 


On the return of Franklin to the Brit- 
ish Mission, clothed with the mantle of 
one of ‘the Twelve Apostles, he suc- 


Orson Pratt; and then com- 


menced that greater emigrational work, 
which so distinguished the administration 
of Franklin, and which was supported by 
his brother Samuel, as already exhibited. 
Under this administration also the AGi- 


dennial Star rose to a circulation of over 


22,000, and the million of tracts pub- | 


lished by. Orson Pratt were made availa- 


ble and circulated throughout the land. 
‘Ft was just at this time, too, that a host: 
of young British elders were called into |} 


the fiéld, who spread the work over tlie 


country branches of the Church | 
_were-established in nearly every impor- | 


tant town and village in England, Scot- 


land and ‘Wales, The British mission 


‘reached its ; its 


_ gave to Orson Pratt, soon afterwards, his | 
great opportiuity to publish his tracts for 


the 6t 


was perfected ; 


were ‘represented, which were organized 
these 


into “about fifty conferences, an 
were divided into pastorates or districts, 
which, for illustration, we may consider 
as the organic equivalents of our ‘‘ stakes 
of Zion’’ at home. The- organization 
| of these pastorates has points of history 
and a specific purpose, which ‘Must be 


here explained. 


In January, 1852, the Sixth General 
Epistle of the First Presidency is. pub- 


lished in the Afillennial Star, which 


"closes with the following passage: — 
Tt is our wish to see all the messbexs 


of the quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
at the gence conference in this city, on 
of April, 1853. And we ys 88 
the brethren will be able to arrange the 


timeyand how rapidly branches of the affairs of their various missions in sucha 
? 


manner, that no injury will be: sustained 


_by the Saints, while they shall one a 
_ little season with us in council.” 


The significance of the above ‘palais 


_is that the Church at headquarters was 
about to publish the revelation on plural 


marriage to all the world, and to com- 


-mence the building of the Temple, to 
Jay the corner stones of which, the 
| Twelve were called home. 
_ the British Mission knew nothing of the 
doctrine of plural marriage, except 4 
secret rumblin 
which some o 
untimely caught. It was very reasonable 
to expect that the publication of 
_amy would cause a shock among t 
‘churches abroad, and especially in’ the 


At this time 
of the noise to come mf 


the British elders ha 


British Mission, which now numbered 
between thirty and forty thousand souls, 


‘with branches, as we have seen, scatte 
‘in almost every town of Great Britain. 
To sustain the mission in the trying 


hour, and to carry out the above in- 
_Structions to the Apostles—" to arrange 
‘the affairs of their missions in such a 
manner that no injury might be sustained 


' by the Saints’’-—the Apostle Franklin 
) grouped the British conferences into 


| pastorates, and placed over them Ameri- 


| can elders who knew of the existence of 
_ the peculiar institution in Zion, and who 
“were experienced to direct wisely the 
British elders at the critical moment. 


_ We believe that this very arrangement of . 
American pastors, not only preserved the 
i British Mission from a — but 
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aot in 1850 
British’ 

thinistration, the numbers rose to3 321894, | 
with conferences and 742 


4 


‘there were shipped 997 souls; 


It, must. furt 


tually, in. his 


received. the in the ine. | 


from. the hands of his. brother | 


Samuel in the same healthy condition 4 in 


~‘which:he left them. And here. may. 


presented as valuable historical dan. the | 
statistical table of the British. 


this period. 


‘The sdministration ‘of. ‘Pratt | 
With 39 647 members in 
In Franklin’s ad- | 


is shows the zenith of the British 
Mission. But we must go tothe emigra- 


‘tional tables for the crowning results.” 


“In 9852-2, under Franklin’s ‘agency. | 
under | 


Samuel's in 1853, 2,312 ; under him in 


1854, 2,034; under Franklin in 1854-5, | 


under him in 1856, 45394; Mak- | 


of 14,364. emigrated | 


ing @ grand total. 


This exhibit. will also. show. | 


there. have been an increase of | 
ver. 16,000,souls in the British Mission. 
during the Richards’ 
my the emigration of 14,364 s 
the very the Neston reached 
of its. organization and | 
be borne in 
mind that. much: of the. results of the | 
and Pratt administrations are 
wed to F. D. Richards, who shared 
their presidencies with them; and it will 
be remembered that in the Pratt admin- 
istration Franklin directed. the Mission | 
while Orson was in America, and: ac-. 
absence, originated the 
Operations of the P. E. Fund Company 
among. the British Saints. 

, Phe. financial condition of the Mis- 
sion also at that period reached | 
point. of. non and capacity, 
uring. the seasons of the emigrations 
agency had deposited in. the banks. 
af Liverpoo} and Londen. sometimes as. 
much as £30,000 (say io American 

$150,000). . The. credit o the | 
Mission : asso large, and the confidence, | 
so implicit, that the great shipping com-. 


on mt 


* Franklin in the field: of with bi 


tered for the. time bein, 
service of the Church}. during theyoy- 
ages, captains and their officers. hel 
Saints in their speci charge. ;, and 
said before, emigrational :arran 
made by him have-been the, basis of. 
¢migrations to this very And. 
be: further said: that. the capacity. the 
British Mission, in all its depart 
under this presidency, w: 
. ate with that shown in tl 
_tecord Its: -missionary 
splendid, as, shown. in..the fact. that Ms. 
increase. was considerable. in.: 
-even these vast emigrations, and. the.ad- 


to this historian the, most i in er 
ing feature of the the 
le Franklin was. the of elders 
wich surrounded. him, an 


policy: and impulse 


into the field. . learned apostle, 
and. theologian, ‘Orson. Pratt; from his 
cloister. issued. his million of tracts; but 


counselors called around bim-a host of 
young British elders, of ages sanging ~~ 
from. eighteen to 

a young apostle, by the of shis. 


fact that.a host of young men of ..capac- 
ity and enthusiasm could give. 
force and vitality to an, administration, 
than of. maturer.-age and, 
learning ; and, moreover, that 
itish. travelling elders were. most spit. 
able for the work ip British, 
lands. It was these $96, FORDE. British. 
‘who carried the word. from. door. 
into. new. fields of labor, and . bu a 
new beaches in.every. county. 
‘hast: of young Dative. traveling 
‘were brought into the. field. by the young 
apostle, Frank klin, and over these, as.we: 
have seen, he. _ Americ: 


‘werean the 


operations: were 


“intuitions and earnestness he grasped the. _ 


the tice of amy in 3 e | at. 
inthe old countries Ome. tion with first class. 
elders ;..and there are. E nklin the wi the... 
ee to: this view out. t, wit shipping companies. on. most advan 
ae eyes.of the American pastors everywhere 
“aie on the watch, the Apostle who institutec 
+ 4 
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¢. more experien of: England,. 
merican elders... s Of na- 
A 


William’ Badge, 
. Penrose, Thomas Wallace: 


cy were such as 


Francis, Charles Savage; George 

ain 
Class, ih f turn over cotifer- 


and many others of a similar 


pastorates; and missions,’ and ‘are 
known as athong Utah's 
 -Yepresenta In’ the Liverpool 


department were James Lin- 
h; fman of ‘culture ‘arid gréat com- 
ability) known since as one of 
the: principal of California, 


late Thomas Williams, well | . 
public as treasurer of the | 


Salt Lake Theatre, and the first treasurer 
Mi 1.; while to the departinient 
the Star hie called ‘John 
Jaques'and Edward W. Tullidge. The 
‘eonference presidents under him maj 
_ itistanted by the nanies of Thomas 

“James Marsden, T. B. Sten: 


jour “Godsall, Spicer Crandall Heaty 
oa "Thomas B: Broderick, J. V. Long, 
| Young, Joseph A. You 


of his | 
«Class: over fifty-one confer- 


: ‘His counselors were Levi’ Rich- 
ards; B. Wallace, and afterwards 
Daniet and: Cyrus H. Wheelock; 


‘Kimball, Edmund 


Milles ‘Attwood, Charles R. Dana, Jas. | 


Willie: On ‘the Continent; in 
. Scandinavia there were a similar class 
whom the names of Wid- 
und FI 
and in the Swiss and Italian mis- 


sion H. Stenhouse, Jabez. Wood- 


ward, Samuel: Francis; John Chistett, 
atid: ‘Charles Savage, originally of the 


British. mission; in Malta a Bell and ati 


Qbray; in India a Findley Wiis. 
"These and a thousand of their class com: 
posed: the army of elders whom Franklin 
@igected, and, as before observed, the 


yof young British elders were chiefly 


hiscown creation. President Young, in 
2% his fetter tells how the American elders 
‘about him; and so it cm 
be of ‘his. youn, ‘British elder 

to this love for their ir chief, the: 


he culled bat HE 


Claudius V. Spencer, J. D. Ross, 


| 


re will | 


| companjed _ by 


on the 26th of July, 1856, 
| York on the steamer Asia, where we 
leave the apostle, in this chapter, to 


Richards, said: 


_eral And his officers is to be ascribed 

greatly the wonderful results and sticcess 
of those days. There never was,and 


perhaps there never will be again: in this 


age, such an army of missionaries ‘as that 


which was in the field under Franklin D; 
Richards. We would not, however, be 
understood to ascribe all this 
ministration exclusively, but ‘simply the 
culminatign of the work in ‘Great Brit- 
ain, which senior apostles established, 
and the fostering of: the missions on the 
Continent, which John Taylor and Eras- 
tus. and Lorenzo Snow founded. He 
With his work of years in the Euro- 
pean mission, as shown in our review, so 
well and faithfully done; Franklin; ac- 
oseph A. Young, William C. Dun 
and James Linforth and verge sail 
for New 


pursue his way home.and pass the inter- 
val of the next ten years, with all their 


cares, their pleasures, and their 


CHAPTER 


FRANKLIN’ S LAST MISSION TO ‘ENGLAND— 

_ THE BRITISH CHURCH AGAIN REVIVED 
UNDER HIS PRESIDENCY—NEARLY FOUR 
- THOUSAND SOULS BAPTIZED. 2 


Just ‘ten years had passed wheb the 


| Apostle Franklin, in company with 
Nicholas Groesbeck. and Oscar B. 


Young, left Salt Lake City, on the 14th 
day of August, 1866, bound for Liver- 
pool, where they arrived on. the 11th of 
the following'month. Brigham Young, 
prs was at the time presiding over the 

uropean Mission ; Oran. Pratt was his 
associate. ‘The President of the Church 
writing to his son relative to Apostle 
‘‘When you want 
Brother Franklin’s help you can use him. 
He, as well as Brother Orson, is accus- 


tomed to emigration and. other business 
of the Mission, and they both can oper- 


ate to advantage.”’ 

» Seven days after the arrival of Franklin 
Brigham; Jr., sailed from Liverpool on 
a visit home by invitation from his 


is to his ad- 
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Orion, Pratt, and fe 
lowing appointment : 


pointed. to labor in the Liverpool offi 
and to visit the principal conferences in 
the as circumstances 


Widerborg, the president of that Mis- 


. df which they spent over a month, and 
then returned to Copenhagen. The 
Danes and the Swedes were nearly as 
much rejoiced to see Franklin as they 
would have been to have welcomed 


lin had held the closest and longest 
watchcare over them in the early times. 
He aftefwatds also visited Paris with 
Brigham ‘Young, Jr., who had been 


appointed by the Legislature 


commissioner to the Paris exposition. 


ae In July, 1867, on the departure of 
Brigham, Jr., 
/. ____ pointed to preside over the European 
ission. ‘' He is a tried warrior in the 
cause of truth,” said the retiring A 
tle, ‘f and we yield the presidency into 
his hands with pleasure, well knowing 


frésh impetus from his and 
‘matured wisdom.” 


This promise was verified. The 
‘Franklin set to work with the elders 
under him once more to revive the 
British Mission, and so successful was he 
with their aid, that in a year’s adminis- 
tration there were baptized in the British 
Church three thousand, four hundred 
and fifty-seven souls, and in the same 
‘there were emigrated more than 
3,200 of the British Saints. 


of the work and fruits of the early times. ; 


a Iti is to be here remarked that prior to 
ee | this last révival, the British Mission had 
ee been looked. upon as in its decline—al- 


most indeed in its state of. dissolution— | 


consequent, upon its depletion by the | 
emigrations of over a quarter of acens 
| and the main efforts of the Church | 


i Utah mere dicted to ring home the 


"Elder F. D.-Richards has been ap- | 


In 9869, Franklin visited the 
inavian Mission, and with Carl 


Franklin was again ap- 


This was 
something like a renewal in that mission | 


1, remnant of the British; Saintes: 


lin demonstrat 
| problem—as | applied: to Great Britain—~_ 
even when the Church: 


be remembered on the naming: ‘of. the 
instance that this was the very-year when | 
donations were made ‘in every county 


even President Young himself: 
have been satisfied with one grand, fi 
shipment: of the remnant. by the 


sion, he took ‘a tour through the confer- | Bastern and the closing. of the British 


ences of Sweden, holding meetings and 
stimulating the work in that kingdom, | 


Mission at least for a, season of rest. 
Thus was it understood in Utah, and the 
people did actually. donate their: 


with the idea that this entire. remnant 
would be brought to. Zion. forthwith. 
“But the Apostle Franklin, present in 

| lands where he had presided over pastor: 
ates and conferences which: at. one time 


the’return of Erastus Snow—the father | rivalled in numbers the population of the _ 


of their mission—for next to him Frank- | 
} counties of Utah, 
sensed by. the spirit of 
the: missionary fruitfulness of our. dear 
‘old Saxon mother: him- - 
self to work for this 9 


the British Mission... 


at the: same. date 


“We have “mentioned ‘the 


| Nearly. 4,000 were baptized i in one: na 
_ The fruits of increase were’ greater than 
that of the emigration in, the. v 


very year 


| when the people of Utah rose ‘to 
the entire remnant! A most suggestive 
affirmation by the facts themselves that 


the Brigish Mission ought never to 
that the cause of Truth will receive a have 


‘been considered ina state! of dissolution; 
that emigration should not’ exceed 


‘| increase, that former administrations had 

proved (say Franklin himself) thateven 
| when the emigrations ‘of that crowning — 
gathering period reached its: highest 


the increase was greater than» 
tion; and now again the Apostle Frank- — 
the same 


at home. looked 
upon its eldest offspring, the Britis 
as well nigh 


Franklin seems very’ to: re. 
_ Stored the confidence of the’ Church, 
the continued fruitfulness of her‘ British 
_ Offspring. On his arrival it 


20% 


Good: evening, 
home! 
| con 


and settlement, by the peopl generally, 
to emigrate the whole of the faithful 
members of the British Mises; end 


; 
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your. revi the 
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 the-notes:of ‘the: official 
Stake, weare able. now to: furnish: 
sufficient chronological record of ..Weber 


OF WEBER COUNTY. 


former number of this’ 
a: 


sketch of the history 
of Ogden C : Having 


istorian of the 


County: up to present date. Necessarily, 


‘we go.‘over'-some of the former ground 


for the sake of preserving in one 


of the: County. | 


“Ogden. City, Weber Utah, 
was first settled by‘a person by the name 


Miles. Goodyear, who, by virtue-of a 
‘Spanish grant, made to him: A. Ds 1843, 


by. the:Government of Mexico, claimed 


mouth: of ;Ogden Canyon and follow- 


cast the. 


base of the mountains north: to 
the: Hot Springs, thence west to the Salt 


thence south along its shore to the 


year built a picket fort pre a 


few my houses: near Weber . River, 


about»-eighty:.rods from large ‘sand 
mound. At.this fort the said Goodyear 
was living, with a few mountaineers and 


‘half-breed Indians, when Captain James 


Brown,.a «Mormon, pioneer, on the»6th 


of June; 4848, entered into.negotiations 


with:GoGdyear and purchased of him, 


all, of the land, claims and improve- 


ments. recognized by Mr. Goodyear, by. 
The land” 


virtue of the Spanish grant. 
extended. ‘eight miles north and ‘south, 


atid: front the base of the’ mountains east 
the sins weet: 


> 


1850. 


thie of ‘Jesus Christ’ of Latter-day 


was otganized and designated 
the Weber Branch, over which’ Lorin 


“was ‘appointed to preside: On the 


(the 6th) a ‘ward 


“was effected and 


“A military | 


C. €an: 
it and Franc first 


‘since obtained 


Bishop, ‘Daniel Burch teacher, 


commencing. ‘at the 


for thé sum. of three thousand dollars, 


gd 


HISTORY WEBER county. 


opposite. Ogden Canyon, | 


| and gen C. Can 


miles‘ from the mouth of Weber 


Clark. was retained bishop. 


James Brown his counselors. 


tain of € 


$i 


from: Salt Lake City, and: quite; a: num: 


ber from different: parts of ithe : States. 


-The-Indians were very: jealous and: hos- 


tile in their feelings. Settlers had to 
fort'up and use great vigilance in: pro- 


savages. 

Lorin Pare built ihe first: mill in 
the county; located one. and:‘ one-half 
‘Canyon; 
he also built the first saw’ mill»in. the 


te 26th, Weber County. 
quaiied 4s a Stake of Zion. Lorin. Farr 


was appointed president, Charles R. Dana 


‘and David B. Dillie his councilors. The 


high ,council of the Stake was also. or- 
ized, composed of the following 

:—James Lake, George Pitkin, 
Daniel Burch, Joseph Grover, Joseph L. 
poet Horace S. Rawson, Samuel tick- 

ney, Lemuel, Mallory, David Moore, 
Philip Garner and Edward Bunker. (ns 
of’ the 


First. Ward, with “James G.. 


tus Bingham, Sen.,’ was 
bishop, of the Second Ward, with 
Charles. Hubbard and. Stephen’ Perty his 


counselors. _, 


In this year a company of itary 


was formed with Cyrus C. Canfield, cap- 


tain; also a company of infantry with 
F. ‘Durfee captain; and subsequently, in 
the same year, a was 

eld elected colonel, 


In January, David Moore was 
cap- 


<t 


sot of: Compeny 
“Phe first municipal election: was held 


‘ofthe 6th: of October, “1852. ‘The 
officers elected were Lorin Farr; ma 
Charles Dana, Erastis” 


} Prancelio: and 


organized 
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n February 6th, 1351, the Lerritorial 
Legislat passed an ordinances 
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‘Dillie, Lk 


Austin, counsel 

with William 


Payne; Willis 
trustees; 


will | 
“the peace.’ 


Faised by taxation. the completig 


known as as Tabernacl 


& A 


& 


Wary | ‘the: community nity and the 


a TULLIDEUNS 
_Suren, Jonathan Browning, James Lak 
Brown, | Joseph »Grover sand 
Sommenced to}. up: 100 
Washington Postal De one mond: ‘Ward;: dnd» the 
: established td an office in O den... school house; 
Clark, ‘who died” rnacle square'to the city, 
cand the water tak taf the Qu: 
The first board of | other pur. 
: ward ‘Farley atid Josiah | $22,000. |The was ibe 
quefitly | City was taken out:of the 
The; people of: Ogden this year 7 
nessed S¢vere winter, losin 
all of their live stock on the FAaNges. . 
2 Farr was re-elected Walter. Thomson, quarter 
In the fall of this. 
was divided into four ¥ Ops | Secon 
appointed to preside is was ithe creat vear of 


‘to revive.” Th 


in’ the Ogden® anyo 
toad was built, at an immense labot anid 
sdven in ength, an 
(Ogden), which is now becoming thick 
by a’ thriving “community. “This 
‘ead. ae Valley ab fifty | 
which “rans 


therodd have at various times 


tamed heavy Tosses by their bridges'and | 
= away by | 


of the road being s 
floods, ‘This canyon opens into a num- 
Bercofamaller “canyons “and” ravines, 
from which our citizens ‘obtained: ‘wood 


mills have baile at | 
te: up. this road, and | G 


or good lumber has been 


year, which has: aided 


were: were g fad ually growin 
increased. Emi 


called Utah War, and Weber | 


was one of ‘the | 


‘opens 


to build ‘up our-city,;andto | Th 
bring to its: condi 


ie of the Church were Te-0 
ring and again | 
which had been suspended. 


misty of the | 


Jame 


pegulat 
tote 


Ogden and ‘Weber Co 
generally, quite: an “early” date 
have “presented more’ points*of stirring 
ifiterest than any other county 

‘fhe ‘municipal rule; however)’ 186 
Still ‘continued’ under thé 
of “Lorin ‘Farr, who was’ elected 


Edward ‘Bunker a3 bishop of the Second 


Ward,’ February 2oth. Ji A: Jost, FON, 
Goodale and Josiah Leavitt were e elected 


West: was called. 
to Europe. He left his: bishopric 


in charge of his: counselors; 
McGaw-and F. A. Hammond,’ 


day School, and appointed 


Quarric superintendent. | 


$993. 


as follows: Lorin Farr, 
‘aldermen, First’ Ward; F. 
Second, Richard Ballantyne ; 
councilors, I. 
Herrick, 


mayor >: 
Brown ; 


ester 


ath of Octobe, te 


‘Stuart’ was: appointed 
First District, of 


appointed two: 

tat presidéncy over ictsi 
ae there was no regular com- 
"merce in — Richard ‘Ballantyne, ' 


the 


N. 
‘Walter 


J 


Parine ne of | 
= >| 
5 
2 
wring Of the year, rises very high; | 
curred ; 
| 
his n appointec 
ate th ranizec | 
> 


i 


Offices Near the year 1863,,.which,year 


‘Weber County, ‘Jonathan 
Browning,-who, owned a,.half-block..on 


also: 


established a brarich ‘of his business in | 


of ther city, but after. that N..S,: Ran- 


on a-mission, sold out, and the only.bus- | 
iness that was done for some time there- 
after was in a small room in the Tithing 


properly..dates. the beginning .of,,,the 


the, westiside of the present. Main. Street; 


stores,..and also built, 
James, Horrocks 


Short! after, Arthur, Stayner built along 
him, but. before the. 


West, who. commenced -and, didia.th 
business. About. the same. time Wil. 


Samuel Horrocks. 
About this date William ‘Jennings | 


Ogden, building owned Bishop | 
Clarke’s ‘widow since occupied sev- | 
eral: years. by Schuttler Machinery & | 
Wagon Company. From this: point 
dates the regular commercial of 
Ogden; 'Jentiings being the first. mer- 
chant proper to engage.in the:commerce { 


sohoff, the once influential Jew merchant 
of Utah, started a branch house in Og- 
den, with Henry’ Tribe as manager. ’ 
Me. Jennings, however, did. .not:con- 
tinaé longi in: the’ Ogden: business. 


to. the te: 


Parry, J ry 
Wright ap- 


Third 


| ed | 
of: the, Browning lots and_put: up.a store. | 


veld 4 portion, of his land. for the.erec- | We 


Howe, where ithe. present bank a.mission. to. ; Jomah; eayitt.suce 
Tie} Dooly Co) stands: Hewas called | him. in the city © inci 


rock grist, mull one.and 

the: ;fall; of 


which enabled him in connection. with ss | 
Lester.; Herrick. to) buy put-Bishop 
Was: DOW ;espital 


West's »stare. 
among. : the. local. merchantsof Ogden 
and. first:class businessexperience; Peery 
having been. before. the war 

cessiul;,Southern,: merchant... In 1869; 
M...L.-0f -whichvinstis 


Shortly, after,» business calling, — 


to; Virginia, S. Py Teasdel, Esqu:was 


appointed..su After. per 
of about; six: mopths, thisigentle, - 
 man.returned to Salt. Lake City. 
commenced business, Hy. | 
turned...to the position; of ». 


returning Lotin »Farr, mayor: Gam+ _ 
field, L.-J. Herrick Parry; 
aldermen; Ws West: NiGeodale; 
D. «My. Stuart,, Walter. Thomson:and 


Jonathan Browning, counselors. 


October, | David Stuart 


| called mission to she United: ‘States, 


and. Richard: H: Whitesutcesdad- himin 
the presidency of: the First District 
Randall, Pugsley & Co. built awoolen 


factory, near the mouth of Ogden Can- 
yon, of rock, ‘cost: of $66j000. 
Phey ‘commenced: 


the of 
ys, jeans and ‘other: domestic woolen 
“under ‘management’ Ay 


mayor; jen, i tinge 

West; TE... NeiGoodale, Walter: | event ofthis: the people — 
«and Miles | ofthis Territery,: SaltLake — 
Thos. Odell: ‘Do: and Weber Counties; was: 


4 
a 
Peery, was em Bishop 
clerk in. his. gore. 
> 
= 
P. 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- | 
a 
“Bele | 
| 
succeedcea M, tr | 
aq ct. 
J 
bruary 13th, the city: election was | goad 


WI 


.a central:: 
tattroad: work, an 


all-alive:with | 


 MeGaw, Walter Thomson, Josiah Leavitt} 

WoW. Barton, councilors; WN, 
T. Odell, récorder. « 

of! March, 1869; the first 

and=offom “that: time continued their 
march with great rapidity. The citizens. 
testifiéd, the: ‘liveliest joy, as,° from‘ the 


they® feasted ‘their: eyes and ears 
with! the'sig! ‘and:souad of the long'ex- 
peeted-and anxiously: looked ‘tor fiery 


steed. Onward and still onward ‘they | 


«thousands and ‘thousands ‘of 
both from: hére ‘and: the | at 
adjoining ‘settlements, decked): in: their 

gave a:hearty welcome to | 
th 

o'clock public. atend: was 
erected “alongside the: track... At-five 


‘of 


with, appropriate — 
among which the following was:.cons 
the: Highway of» 

Utah bids you Welcome!"’) 
Pedestrians; equestrians; and crowded 
thronged:: the festive scene: 

havitig arrived; a 

twenty-one: guns was ‘fired 
‘whose deafenitig echoes:vibrated | 

hills, and vales: : 

half-past five o'clock” 
were-Anid point-in' a line withthe 

street, five blocks: north 

ity. Ow thé stand-were Hons: | 


Gémble; W. ‘Thomson, Captains William . 


(procession was: formed: under | 


“gid: Coon, 3 


W. 


Also: Elders John Taylor, E 
| F. Richards, Young, Presi« 
| dent-.. Farr; Bishop West;:and’ 
| concourse of 


order. by Hon. Lorin: Farr, 
| Ogden:City,) Hon: DOR 
introduced 


and soul stirring address. 


— 


A. Smith dedieted the 


were. ‘invited; but» 


| I-did not learn: 
the railroad. ‘imberestsi: 


“Phe vast’ abdience being 
was 

“Three cheers for. the: great’ 
were: then proposed and given, when the 
wildest enthusiasm and déutonstrations 


Of joy ‘prevailed, ‘and loud shouts’ rent 
the air. 


Amid the alternate‘pealings-of 
the artillery’s thunder; the music of the 


band, and the long-continued’ shrill 
! whistling of the three engines, the ‘wav- 
hats, kerchiefs, and other demon- 


strations of pleasure, rendered the occa- 


sion such as will not soon 
by those present: 
commanding eles 


Addresses: were also delivered: by Hon 


Biair and A. Miner,” | 


‘In: the month of «May, Ogden: was 
represented at the connection ‘of the 


Union Pacific and Central ' Pacific roads 


at the Promontory by °F: D, ‘Richards, 
Lester J. Herrick, Lorin Farr: and’ ‘other 
representative men of this tity. 

Besides: these two national: highways 


> | following the course ‘of the setting sun, 


we have two roads: of more 
still considerable importance 
is the Utah’ Central, connecting: C 
with Salt Lake, thirty-nine 


| the r7th'of May, 1869, near: the Weber 
River} :the ‘ground: was first’ broken for 


this road, a creation of Brigham Young. 
There were present on the occasion, 
pot First Presidency, the officers of” 
y, Brigham Youn 
Jennings, vice-presid W John: w 


Young; secretary; D. We bs, treas- 


urer;~ Jessie W. Box chief “engineer; 
| Bo Young, W. Jennings)*¥. Little, 
Layton, and D. H. Wells, “diréctors. 


“T. Benson, 


ople:’ President: 


Patr,! Colonels Di 


F 
| 
| 
| A 
| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
| 
mayor, members or: the city counc 
| 
0 
~} 
gle 
opened for travel January 12th, 1870.1 
In the Le of Franklin 
é 
; 


eran of Mormon pioneers:and 


elder: brother of Lorin Farr; In: March, 


1869, Franklin D. ‘Richards: removed 


Salt Lake. to. Ogden, this" 


Telegraph ‘was. published: athe: cmorning 
after-the laying of the last rail on: the 
pe and .it contained»a ‘full 


Barly in 
type: by: wagon. T. Gi Qdell,. 
printer of first-class repute’ who rong 


and he -arranged the 
fixed up things, .  | 
.atrival of the managers. build 
which the Ogden Telegraph was 
was the old: Seventies’: Hall. | 
and then: to Salt. ‘Leke City: 

| time, Jaques was sent to England 
Star, and: ‘Colonel Ti: G. Webber: 


uk 


“With: the: opening of the: year 
the record of. 


‘previous to that 
there is. nothing compiled beyond 
barest historical. notes. ‘This ‘yeat 
_Junttion ‘was founded -undet 
icés of Apostle F. D.: Richards, 


 worked-on) the London Times,-was-en- 


the plication a: papers 


is 


— 


| or oF ac 


latest: news, to. advertise business; 
ourselves -idstead: 


}. In an-article 
| the life, bustleand 
| animation which: pervade-the junction,of 


one as shall ‘best serve th bat 


| City, County and Tettitory, to give't the 


for railroads, it is no less) jaucrion 


| the three railroad: lines, are evidences of 


As bene 


place} who, with: the Uniow: 
Central Pacific invited 


how: rapidly-Ogden has growadndshort 

rail of ‘Utah. 


to’attend the celebration; exeursion 


county and Box Elder ‘county: militia alt 
wearing: their the ideceastd 


having held. the 


after, also 
doaded. with: acigresti 
Bishop Chauncy. Walker: West: died--at 
| Sen. Francisco, aged 43 year: 


better defined and te sufficient:in its. 


-eral.of militia, as well that:.of 
| Obshe county: exh 


3 TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
5 
ic ‘was elected Probate! 
D. ‘was elected: Pro 
x 
of . Webs vounty; -b ote.: of the 
of. Weber County; -by. vote: of th | 
Assembly in joint:session. Previous4o 
3 
a | 
| 
j 
z 
+ 
4 
| Walter Thomson having resigned: the 
| 
2 
| 
ham Young at termi nus, Lake 
. | Citaes of “Utah rejot 
| ‘was well. represented::on this auspicious 
° 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
. 
4 
| 
rethren a 
was‘ formed: and. incorporated, 
Richards -was. its first editor. It-begar 7 
On: ay mornmg,) jan to. ne late Chauncy W: 
tat; 1870, asa semi-weekly;: West-an:the bishopric of Weber< county; 
fs on the trme has:comeé:wiien | «A gYand Jadies’ mass, | 


the:agd of April, Editor Richards 


house in Ogden, 


and: dtave.. (Similar mass meetin 
held Warious\/parts of .Weber 


Trae | excursion in the 


‘WEBER COUNTY: 


| pox, appearing, Mayor Farr’ declared 


Ogden: City). mass. meeting. assembled,. 

earbestly protest. against. the passage 

of the: DAY, now before. Congress, 
the: Cullom Bill’: 

documemt was both unique 


were 


magss meeting of the citi- 
generally was held: | 


t ¢ City, o a Be: mere 
establishment... 


‘mith. 


the 
trains: 


to 


ranklin, accompanied } 
‘Miece, Miss an 


mayor; Lester J. Herrick: 


First Ward, Francis: A. Brown; Second 
Ward, Walter ‘Thomson; Third: Ward, 


| ticket shows, on the whole, a | 
effort of the citizens to. -reeonstract'the 


ticket of the Peop 
| which. was still. more 


} 


i | Ogdem City under quarantine. regéla- 


tions; by order of the city council.’ 
August. rst-the Weber County: general 


came off, giving vote for 
member of Congress, William= H. 
| Hooper, 1,244; George R. Maxwell, 
126; representatives to the Utaly Legis- 
: lature, F. D. Richards and -Lorin Farr. 


‘In. December an ordinance was: 


passed 
| by: the city council dividing Ogden: City 


into wards. It bears date December 19; 
1870; Lester J. Herrick, chairman ; 

Ogden. City municipal election’ of this 


| year, held Monday, February 3th; 
the following People’s ticket: 


William W.. Burton. Couticilors: Israel 


-Ganfield, David: Moore, Charles C: Pen- | 


| rose, Winslow Farr Horatio. 


exnibdit F 
People’s 
city council. | Change had ‘come: and 
for. neatly. years, This’ ‘new 
party wasshistor- 
ent.on_ the immediate 
mayor, Aaron. F:. ‘Parr; ‘alder- 
First. .Ward, Francis, A, Brown; 
Ward, James. Horrocks; Third 


Ward,  Shupe ;: ‘councilors; 


Loeal .Reform party are afew mal-con- . 
tents,.several. of them aliens: 3 
no: legitimate. right to meddle 


matter; who,.if: the. names ‘they 
soit | bad selected had a ppeared:on the Peo. 
| ticket would have panotlier. 
hey left for Sale Late | effort to salt. their ticket a 


n the; Tabernacle, Ogden. City, March 
aver" the: Stirring. esses 
ormal Lions | 
‘ 
4 
+ 
I 
= 
ne. Woodman: | 
| 
M 
— a 0.4 if 
Up. to. this. time | theatric: 
a} 
: 
2» 


next istue of the Junction's 


ever: the abject of ‘and several” 


R 


‘to throw: dust in the eyes of the 
citizens.of Ogden.''. | 
Before the day of the: election. theop: 
oositiol ticket was reconstructed «and 
. the:name of Charles W. Penrose emphat- 
ically ‘withdrawn, doubtless «in “conse> 
quence: of: ‘his protest as the assistant 
the «Junction. The biberal 
People’ $985." 
‘Phos sbegan, organi 


‘County. 
gare: ‘the following: «Weber 


D. Ric selectmen, Les- 
Holmes, Richard | 
ing «attorney, 

Fo S. Richards; ‘sheriff; William 
Brown; assessor and colléctor;: Sanford 
Bingham; ‘treasurer, Israel ':-Canfield* 
William Me surverér 


"Ogden City government: Her: 
Miayor;; aldermen, F. :A-.B 
‘alter:. Thomson, William. ‘Burton 


- Charles: Wi: Penrose, Winslow Farr; |. 


Horatio. Bi) Scoville; recorder, Thomas 
G.: Odell; atterney,: A. Miner; m 
Fife; treasurer, Aaton Farr; 
urtun; 
Gi Raylor ; justice «the 
Samuel. 


h 
the 
Herrick 


was elected’ ‘the - 


inbd: 
existence of the Liberal: | Richards; 


Ogden! atone time-~was quiteapimated, — 
the: citizens were all/dlive ith thé: 
pects bur the tin: ‘mines failed to: 


—In a 


tives from Weber County: to. thestitah 
Locally, the: ‘People’s ti ‘ket 


In September. the Ogden 
bonimenced :its chiarged semi-week ly 


The People'sticket elected this»¥e 


| Heerick?, “for 


Penrose, ‘Winslow 
Joseph Parry 


Church; Jo Herrick 


potithe of ame 


| 
| é 
| 
| Convention,‘ which met this d-Salt 
orm Farry ck, G. 
‘As Hammond, He 
| People’s ticket: for representatives (in 
4 
} 
3 
: 
: 
“3 
| 
ion (Aug 
“Lester 
or; | land. 
ve to the! ing-of ithe | becamecity recorder. People 


; the Ogden: Iron 
‘had -complied:’ ith: the 
ng of the oth of August, | far as to Be entitled to the sum. of 
uitred in’ Ogden onthe | part of the bonus as perarticles 
Mis feet, and ten storés were totally | of agreement, and recommended the «| 
 “@estroved. he fire’ broke: ‘about . payment of the amount. 
“itt ‘the’ “morning.” “The “mendation was adopted. 


junction, “in the’ evening, sAid: ~**All caucus -held on’ of. Feb- 
the stre storekeepers, assisted by | ruary; Lester J. Herrick and Lorin 
were: ‘packing their oods i int were both nominated for mayer. Lester 

Of Me while” ‘the Farr 18. The municipal officers elected 

shot tipward ‘atid’ the breeze car: | this year were: mayor,. Lester ‘J. Her- 

the northward a distance of | rick, aldermen,. Walter = 
qnatter of mile, and ‘in’ some’ in- | David Moore, F. A. Brown ; ‘councilors, 
setting On fire stuff “that was ‘be- | Israel Canfield, C. W. Penrose, DM 


Suddenly’ the | Stuart; Joseph Stanford, JosephiParry. 
“wind lulled, the fire-fighters redoubled “The city'council and Jeading citizens 

their efforts, ‘atid about six o'clock ‘were of Ogden gave a grand reception, fo 
fortunately’: ‘obtaining ‘the ithe | Governor ‘Axtell’ on: his first: visit to 
over the’ element.’”’ Ogdén.* On his arrival, they escorted 
were heavy; that of Z. hier to the Beardsley House, and. at. the 


nich was earnest request of the people he'conm- 


sented to address them. The paper of 
| welcome; prepared: by thecity council, 
was read by Councilor: C. «Penrose, 
after which the Governor’ 
of this year, i | ‘Satisfactory speech. 


Railroad to Franklin, connecting Weber n September, the Ogden: Iton Manu- 

nd Cache counties, was an early facturing Company theirworks 
"the year, over which the people of | lack‘of means. 


con sratulated themselves. | On Sunday, October 3d, President wu. 
The. Fourth o! ely, ‘was well cele. | Grant ived- in He was 
Ogd year in Farr’s | Met by Governor Emery and the 
ick ards presided,, Bishop mittee appointed by the Federalofficils 
ok was chaplain. The feature and Salt Lake Gentiles; and by*another 


party appointed by the Salt Lake City 
council, ‘consisting of Hon. George Q. 
| Cannon, ‘Aldermen Alexander Pyper 
A’ H, Raleigh, Ex-Governor Brig- 
hath Young, Hons. John: Taylor, Beg: 
ham Young, Jr., Joseph F. Smith; John ss 
‘T. Caine, H. B. Clawson, several. 
‘Officials'and other gentlemen -from::Sa 
with a number of Onthe 
‘of Ogden, the President. ofthe | 
nited States was met and greeted by = = 

| Sagas Brass Band, led by Captain Pugh. | 

iy’ | The municipal commitéée andirepresent- 
48 News, and Salt Lake Herald wereimtro- 
ss of ‘the'eity | George Q: ‘Cannon?’ On hisfeturn from 
ake City, was being 


was oration of. FE, 
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ren the opening 
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asked ‘a‘riumber’of questions 
‘country and its. in t 

ighborhood of O 


teply. 
Hi. Peery, ‘Alderman: ‘Walter 
» and Counselor D. M. Stuart, | 
went ‘on a mission after ‘the | 
"Walter Thomson went to Scotland, | 
ia 


Men’s Li 
gden in the: bning 
itself favorably said it | trains 


Dy Richards, Mayor. 
Stanford, A. West, 
_ and other patrons of education. for. the: 
| men; while the. ladies’ side: of 
this educational movement was started 
3 Richards and: her,-nides. 
he object of the movement.was: the 
in culture of the young | 
and: la deliv- 
Richards, Cu Ww. 


Young, dnd’ others, besides: several 

Fgentiemen and dawyers. from Salt: 
Bake City and‘ the: among 
“was protessor Karl Macser, 
councilj.in the month. of Jan: 


ing. 


on water 
Moore, F. A. Brown, Je Stanford ; on 
iW. Thomson, Penrose, 


Penrose Penrose, F. A. Brown, 3: Stasford ; oe 
bli¢ works—D:M oore, I. ‘Canfield, 


pointed, 
the year 1876, 
Dom, Ped: 


anew: of the. 
nlacturing 


From all directions. | 
poured into the Junchon by: 
Among those. who came. 
Salt Lake City. were. Governor. 
and the. orator of the day, C.. 
societies 


jormon 


| d.coilector.of the city 
rived in-Ogden,on. his way home, 
— 
4 
with eac ve a ous: 
| eloquence to c first century: 
i ‘old le; Hon. F.. 
5 | the orator of the 
Sarah Flore Snow Zing D | cisive day brought a mixed ticket int 
I ple’s Ticket. This ‘revised? 
y voted——by the opposition’ from. 
| ple’s ticket ise _by considerable: 
= 


= ithey areventitled: credit 
unity earnest: 
‘those of the | 
join with an 
an We-consider 
time we will: oma 
icarry the. day.’ 

Wereithe- remarks made 


In the: local columns the 'f 
ke: xbeavers: yesterday; and 


town, to vote: ‘their ticket. 


party: for good, | 


bedism voy 6 
ladies, God bless‘ them,: deserve 
ii¢hetr active 
the’ of thé/People's ticket:!) 


th, 


aetarnsrshow that:-Ogden ‘was | 
inthe | 
marked: his 
tof: what; Editor «Penrose | 
siiggestednamely; divide’: the 
‘People’s party sidesiwasa ¥ains | 
snedess the Ogden Works; 
appropriate. any: smore‘means;' 


“having to'the 


Coa} 


site 


drommed:up voters ipart of the 


- Mittee 
| County issued a 


at the.coming general 


(Ogden gave: Cannon 454 nates} 
County, for, Cannon, 


kin, 1445.) Weber: 
for Baskin, 200.1 
the: city council, |Decen 


2 
the obsir, ‘thé following. was read 
ormons who were active in j 

yon Monday: last. 


“bos 

Za the City, Council of Ogden, Citye; 
Tesignation: as' mayor of Ogden’ 
| thiswill Meet Your epprowdl; 

ever, 

Your 


committee: of jthree—+, ~oun 
by the: to wait upon: t 
mayor and ¢xpressi to, him the. 
gret of; the, council . for | 


therefor...) The. reasons. he, assigned, 
the:inquiries of. the. committee. 
site to; Retire: service 


At the 
aged.the-city had; subsided, 


The resignasion Mayor, 


to take "effect on the r5th of 


_The municipal election, held tn Ogden 
City, tome wetarnéd : 
‘Mayor;° Lorin’ Fa 


Bakes Me Cua, Job Pin 
Robest McQaarrie, ingree, 


control. of 


of: Ogden, who assumed 
business. 


Qgder’ in May) 


‘died of; heart disease. . 


one oF. Prominent 


of;the People’s Party of Weber 
‘circular to. the, electors 
| of *Weber.Courity, urging. 


City: 


, 
Lester Je 


‘ot yal iting 


Walter 
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man of the city, being elected: te the 
He! was one of | 


as early as 1861. 
_ the founders of the Ogden Junction; and 
its business manager. He was also tith- 


_ Clerk ‘of the Weber Stake almost 


ftom its earliest organization: up to’ his 
tent on a mission to Europe. 
n July another fire occurred; consinn+ 
ing ‘a large portion of the business 
ter of Main Street. . The loss was a 
$17,000, sustained principally: ‘by: Messrs: 
_ Gale and Boyle. 


The 24th "of July was’ grandly cele- 


brated in: Qgden.. A People's county 

genvention was.called by the People’s 
central, committee of Weber County to 

for the August election. 

returns, of that election were: For se- 
lectman, Lester. J. Herrick; recorder, 
Joseph Stanford ; superintendent of dis- 
trict schools, L. Monch surveyor 
Davie’ “Ogden «Precinct tor 


justice Of the peace, C.F. Middleton; 


William H. Clark. 
the of August; at one tninate 


four o'clock in the afternoon, Presi- 
t Young died. 


immediate put in mourning:' Apostle 
Richards had gone’ 'to’ Salt: Lake 


several days previous, to watch the ex: | 


~ life of the great founder of Utah. 


doth of the following 
_ interestin history of the Young Men’s 
Mutual ‘Improvement Association of 
Weber: County was addressed to G, F. 
Gibbs, corresponding. ‘secretary’ of ithe 
institution: pant 


soil. // Corresponding. Secretary ete. 


“Dear Brother>—~Pursuant to request 


‘in. “an address of the Central. 


Committee of the Young Men’s Mutual 
. Improvement Associations,’ etc., I would 
now-inform you that on Sunday, the 2oth 
day of April, A. D. 1873, about a dozen 
young 


ation the importance of organizing our 
ig men into asociety for their mutual 


improvement. President Can: 
with usand an: organization‘ was 
determined « Sundry - rules: were 
meetings were held weekly and. 
@. light assessment, 


‘persons, men, met at my house 
for ‘the purpose of. taking into consider: | 


by: consents, 


corder' to: more frecly-extend thie 
benefits. of. ::inducé 


accetsions ‘to its: _ 
tion: was ‘and only such rules 


| duct: if an orderly manner,-and 


its. numbers!) were greatly increased; 


including several not) more: :than:ten 


years of age. With increase 
bers: came increasing’ interest: untilour 
City Hall, the: » place ‘of 
was regularly well filled on. etch: ‘Wed: 
nesday evening... 
Feeling a thie | 
of -this new movemént-1 retained ‘th 
charge of the assodiation,/and 
ve attended when:able 
ta be present. 
find ‘the interest in imeetings 
has-extendéd to all parts of theicity}and 
to all the larger settlementsiof 
whete societies are now 


avery marked im rovement is: noticed 
inthe general inclinati 
portment of our young people»! While 


, aitnsiand de- 


this was.in progress Mrs Jane-8)Rich+ 
ards commenced to get the young ladies — 
and girls together and to s to them 
and they to speak to other, with 

such success that Sister Eliza R. ie 
and other distinguished ladies’ camefrom 
Salt Lake City, organized - and»held 
meetings from time to time, with ” 
which extended and_ intensified the.in+ 


terest, till -the young men wrote Sister | 


Snow, to permit them to meet with’the 
young ladies and listen to an : 
from her, which she cheerfully cotisented — 


to, and had the City Hall crowded toits — 
ae utmost capacity with attentive listeners. — 


The resultof this new: departure 
been. greatly to increase the'already 


ference. 


interesting and instructive: has»been 
constant concern, and this: 
realized.:more than 


soon a door of utterance seemed: to's 


Sol 
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TORY OF WEBER 


laine it were manifest and 


The gifts: 
thes'a joyand: was infused into 


the meetings that was abiding and sincere. 


_ Phe young: people looked forward from 


one’meeting to abother with anticipations | 


Of pleasure and delight, while the associ- 
ations of the'sexes in this way has served 
standard:of morality among 
theapand*to'dignify their general deport: 
towards each other. 
*¢At times I have given out that certain 


‘Would’ treat‘ given subjects, 
gad have found that efforts so made were 


often worthy of older heads and more 
experienced minds, Again to give a 
‘wariation and to nie out the 
atent gifts, ‘have nominated and had 


voted in one and another to preside for 


the evening; this has put ‘them upon 
their best metal, and several have done 
themselves great credit in the experi- 

‘have interspersed the whole 
with-oceasional lectures from our best 
minds’ at’ home as well as from other 


not enumerate the changes 
atid vatiations that ‘Mrs. Richards and I 
have's to cultivate a healthy and 
growing interest and which: has been so 


¢ expectations, insomuch that ‘during 
the meetings were con- 
tinued ‘without:cessation ¢ach week. 
‘* For anumber of years there has been 
<a City Library Association’ 
nly by name, and which has a 
‘about two hundred volumes 
ards alibrary. ‘I am in hopes to see 
vyoung: people utilize this collection 
as a hasis of a creditable library. 
has kept record? of 


Min own, is now absent at the 
city in séhool, ‘which is the reason why 
E:forward this report although I am un- 


but its present secretary, | 


able to A recisely the number of ‘its | 


: ‘are not less than one 
enrolled, though not 
tore’ thati seventy-five are regular atten- 
dants; some have to be absent at their 
work in the canyons, others on the lines 
of railway; while some are marrying and 
moving away, and others are: being. added 

| by’ emigration and growth among us. 


cessation of the small pox 


“of the. Associa+ 


ity -meetin 
tions’: irs. Richards and 


‘Were’ ‘renewed, 


far ‘more than our most san-— 


after? the organization of the, Weber 
Stake of Zion, when: onthe isth of 
June, ' '1877;\the: ‘Young: Men's Mutual 
ment Association” was moré 
fully a full set of officers. 
lin D, Richards.” 


“The. foliomina, were the officers: Jos, 
A. West, president; David Kay, first 
counselor, Moroni Poulter, second coun- 
selor;, Ephraim T. Myers,’ recording 
secretary; Robert P, Harris, correspdnd- 
ing, secretary ; Willard Farr, 
William James, librarian. 

society’ continued hold: ites 
mections regularly once a week; in the 
City Hall. |. It had engaged such prom- 
inent men as Hon. Thos, Fitch, Col. 
Akers, Judge ‘Hagan, Apostle. Orson 
Pratt, Hon. Moses Thatcher, Charles W. 
Penrose, Karl G. Maeser,: David’ M. 
Stuart, Wm. W. Burton, Jos.’ Stanford, 
Franklin S. Richards, Thos. H. Hadley 
and others to lecture to per on various 
interesting subjects. 

In the beginning of this year + Féuith 
Street assumed quite a business ap 
ance. But a few months before this 
street contained but one or two business — 
houses, had no plank sidewalks, and ‘but 
little else to distinguish it from ro ‘other 
street'of the city unfrequented 
ness. It cotld’ now boast 
or fourteen business ‘tablish: 


“The new post ‘office, the. ‘bank. 
Harkness & Co., the McNutt store ari 
the Opera House were. among the 


al of these buildings which gave Fou 
treet this energetic start. Mr. | 
Adams" new building soon followed... 
A Catholic fair was held. im. the in 
terest of that 
purposes, 
The title to the property perty known as 
“The Ogden House ’’ passed. into: the 
hands of J.. E. Dooly & Co.; bankers 
of this city. ‘‘It is their: purpose,” 
said the /uaction, ‘‘to erect an elegarit 
banking house on the corner‘and another 
fine mercantile house on the south: And 
so Ogden grows: on évery hand; ‘our 
enterprising citizens being determined 
e the. attorneys 
‘in’ the ‘matter one 
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OF Mare sessions petannum of 


: ‘County election in August... 
The ticket stood 


the Thied 
Meetings the’ miners; of, 


City, North 


onthe soth'of February.) 


y; wonder the sii 


was erecting’ thelr 


ings, t°inip 

iblast» fu and "patting 
theirmachinery.: 

iw day the telephone! system ‘was well 


established, telephones | connecting 
offices. and; dwellings. of 


ithe 
— corner: stone. ofthe: Cathiilic: Gon» 


on y: evening,’ A 
exercises 


wete .ubder: the 


pausical. 


direction: (of :.Miss’ R.: Sti 


‘Mary's ;Acadamy,) Salt Lake; div: 
‘was delivered. by Father Scanian 
called, for the Weber 
‘There was, 
Keisel commenced building on 
pnd, Farz’s,store 
nD 


rth 
me; 
was, 


in .its, 


le’s 


“ity 


“Alt that portion 
town lying east of the bluff and’ north 
of Eighth Streetto constitute:one:ward | 
south of ‘Highth' Street’ one 
and Ogden. to be | 
reet:ia en. ver: 
divided into:two wards: by Fourth’ 


Kirst), /and: all lying 


(the: southern: portion :the Second, the 


porthetn the: Third 


bout: Decemberi:1 1th, the 
onthe ground> floor ‘of 


Courthouse: was, fitted up forthe | 
| District Court-—then the Thirds 


Iron: Works was again the 


pone subject of public interest. | 


7 


DAS 


school, 1 a 


The.amountcpaid 

te iach days«.,tanght 

umber -teachers,; 


im year, 
corner aed: Man 
building,.was 


a. large three-story 


December. the 
tated. the: question: ofa 
about: 
‘the: Mound: Fort. 
and. was. destroyed 
were,some sheds, . 


stacks, and 
wen ome shed ad barman 
of: ‘water rendering, the; efforts of. there 


brigade and futile. | 
its 
advocated: race.counse: dor 


presented: with,.the appointment 
received. his. commission ;as deputy:-¢ 


of the: Third District: trout 
240) 


Oni the. 1g 


Spirit; by. calling the, electric: lighter 


mi the 


in y: 
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- 
| h tion. of : the 
county, there was apathy | 
n ‘by the Peo ty, and.no | not 
meeting o 
en onn. ia 
érs seph Smit “anc ose 
r prese January - ‘Mrs Damebrs Wil- 
anpouncement, city -convention:: 
the: nomination. of .mun | 
and: after.a- somewhat -turbulent: session 
the: fellowing ticket, was settled: upon 
= 
mi By: Hutchins > ‘Councilors;: 
, 
W. 
. 
Browns Recorder; Jas,: 


day in. ithe “improve: 
ity, because on 

of surveying the 


"Sewer was. com- 


which, was 
Central Sch tion coniiection it 

Interestin 


onal. “wants of the community, 


“The Sense of a 

nat imous vote, was the approval of this 
and 4 committee was appointed, 
+ Monch, C. ‘Middleton and. 


to ask them meeting | 


tt when the matter could 
dis and legal. action 
e The resolution 


ihe 


of supplying. the | 


this 
an ae 


at on account of 


one. week, till Ma 


‘One per cent, was carried by a 


ey were pai 


z 


¥ 13th, whe 
rustee. Stanford set forth . ject 
were also. made 


D.. and others, ‘Fhe motion 
of LE, F. Monch 
"the taxable property of this school \dinrit 


that we assess a tax on 


for the eg by of. central chor lhouse 
was carried by 96 against Lorin 
Farr’s motion to assess three- fourths of 

jority, and it was also 
almost unamimous vote that the 
the erection of the building. Feferred to 
should not exceed $15,00%... 
goth, the great excursion, of, 


egates ot the National Sabbath: 


nvention (about 350 ladies and gen- ; 
East, route 


tlemen) arrived from 
for the Pacific Coast.’ 
dially received on ‘the part 
ritory (Gov. Emery 


and Ogden 
y (al iderman Stan rd 
tS issue Of June roth, t 
the establishment | 
works, a subject which 
occupy public attention and arouse 
creasing 
iness:men and the citizens generally, 
eeting né Sth, in ‘the 
City Hall; the Ogden ‘Driving ‘Park and 
Fair Grounds) Association - formed, 


which: has erected. one of the finest’ 


in this western country—situated ‘on the 
b land in the north-east. of the a. 
The month July. records the 


of soap works, Ratchenter &. in 


M.; July., axst, a 


Gt Child, burned down. . 
In the evening of July the 


mains of: the late. Joseph “Standing, a 


Mormon. murdered by.a mob 
July ee arrived in:Ogden, 
a fittin 
Jarge poate of 
inj igionists. 


ith, the question of the 
| of . water works vi 
ing the corner stone 


private discussion ‘among’ bus- — 


ifth. Street, belonging to 


of 


e Fourth Ward Baad, Prof 
John, Fowler leader, was organized Au- 


council, in. its, session. of 


HISTORY VEBER COUNTY. 
About this. time, petition 
| circulation (receiving a grea 
‘Sigmatures) asking eber VCounty 
for ‘free. of t ic t was 
then. by a company who. were 
obliged to toh at such a big te a. 
4 
The petition was not acted. upon at ¢ 
me, but the intended object. was real- 
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Motch, secretary: of the meeting. 
were iver y, tne 
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tdwin Stratford, Thos. Wallace, an 
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since developed in in Q so benefic 


nartowly eéca 
‘Tire: The "blade was 
‘céreitionies of ‘laying ‘the 


Stone of the new Central” 

sisted b by the trustees ‘and Sup 
ach, Jaid the stone ahd 

afterwards Offered’ ‘up’ the “dédicator 

pr *which suitable’ addre 

Were made on the subject of education 

in get and its and develo) 


Stuart ; large number of cit- 
Au 


gust, L..B. Stephens 


Nathan Kimball 
him,. who. held this office, | 


ther depot, dee 


troyed. ayer worth. of. | 


and in the storehouse. and 


extra. roonis of M.: H.. Reardaley, | 
n 


Ppposite ithe. Union, Depot. Hotel. 
‘October. “goth, General Grant and 
passed through Ogden; ‘Gov. avery: ‘de 
21st; formal and festive 
opening of the Ogden’ Driving 


1880. 5 


andary 2oth'a joint: ‘committee of the 
outity, ‘city, anid canals located the spot 
for the bridge across the” Weber, 


west of the dep 


arrested ‘on an ‘indictment for ‘bigam 
found ‘by grand’ jury of the” 
‘District Court,’ No ovember, 1879. He 
was taken Salt’ Lake City, next 


ra 


‘held: *'Hon. 


om Main, w 
ited’ 
sth, the city 


a suf 
ht citizens and 


from the Oxden Post 


ai 


per cent, to raise 

the Central's 


of the first schoo 


the Ww ra 


‘cost of 700, into “the” Cen 


Thomas’ Henin er was 
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HISTORY OF WEBER count 


Campbell, 58. 
“November t2, the city council passed 
a resolution that ‘‘the Brush electric 
- light be adopted on the conditions pro- 
poses by Mr. Ruthrauff.” 
The new bridge over the Weber River 
was formally opened on November 27th. 
This structure, a double track wagon 
which spans the turbulent waters 
of Weber River at this point, was 
built by contractors Hammond & Doyle 
for sack’ work on the massive abutments, 
and D. Moore for bridge proper, which 
was constructed of heavy timbers and 


iron rods.’ ‘The expense of the erection. 


of this bridge, as well as that of the 
Ogden bridge, built about four years 
previously, was borne equally between 
the county and city. 

The official number of registered 
voters in-Weber County this year was 
2,779 (1473 males and 1,306 females). 
Ogden has 566 

‘The 1 new ‘building of Z. C. M. I. was 
dedicated on the 4th of February ; Presi- 
dent John Taylor, Joseph F. Smith, F. 
D, Richards, Horace S. Eldredge, Wm. 
Jennings, D. H. Peery, D, O. Calder, 
and Lorin Farr attended the ceremonies. 

At the municipal election held on the 


r4th of Februaty, there was no opposi-. 


tion ticket in the field. 


February 16th witnessed the last issue of | 


the Ogden Function after a little more 
than eleven years’ existence. The Junc- 
. fon was commenced January 1st, 1870, 

John Nicholson taking temporary charge 
till January 1oth, when C. W. Penrose 
‘took hold; F. D. Richards editor, James 
McGaw business manager. After a year 
C. W. Penrose’s name was placed at the 
head of the columns. In a few months 
he took entire charge of the business, as 
well as editorship, and before two years 
had expired the Junction had grown to 
‘be a daily as well as a semi-weekly under 
his management. In 1875, Edwin Strat- 
ford, was made business manager, which 
position he filled for a year, and then 
Walter Thomson run the bnsiness for 
another year, when R. Ballantyne bought 
concern, an 


| “under the mana 
-Pany, 


- A. West as business. 


| 


and subsequently it passed | 
ment of a stock com- | 


j 


} mana er. ty: is dive: to Penrose to say 


that he was principal in establishing - 
ism in Northern Utah, and to the 
Junction itself to.say that it did much to 
promote the prosperity of .the city. 
Shortly after the death of the Junction, 
the Ogden Daily Pilot, by E. A.: Lit- 
tlefield, former proprietor of the Elko 
Post, was started, which held the jour- 
nalistic field in Ogden alone until May 
ad, when the Daily Ogden Aerald 
made its debut, with Mr. John Nichol- 
son editor, and Mr. Leo Haefeli city 
editor; E. H. Anderson business mana- 
ger. It ran under this editorial manage- 
ment until October 1st, 1881, when Mr. 
Nicholson removed to Salt Lake City 
and took a position on the editorial staff 
of the Deseret News, and the Ogden 
Herald d into the editorial hands 
of Joseph Hall and Leo Haefeli. : 

On March 26th a large fire occurred 
at the freight offices of the U. P. and 
C. P. depots; the losses on buildings 
and freights were placed ‘between 
$150,000 and $200,000. 

In the latter part of April the Ogden 
Vinegar works, then owned by Frank 
Rother, were burned down. They have 


| since been re-built, and are now owned 


by Orth Bros. 


- On the 11th of May the Ogden 
Electric Light Company was incorpor- 
ated, with David F. Walker, president, 
James Horrucks, vice-president, G. S, 
Erb, secretary, and H. Schwabe, assist- 
ant secretary. 

On the roth the city became a party. 
to the Ogden Water Company, taking © 
the controlling interest in the stock. 
The company at once set to work to de- 
velop the system, which was su@cessfully 
operated, and the main-line, from about 
one and a half miles up the Ogden 
Canyon to the reservoir on Fourth 
Street, was completed by December, 
and distributing pipes had been laid 
along the principal stree ts of the city. 


The same day witnessed the first 
lighting of the electric light tower; 
bands were out and the streets were 
crowded. with people. The experiment 
was only partially successful. 

On the 27th of May, W. G. Child, 
James Taylor and Thomas D. Dee were. 
appointed and approved as members of 
the board of directors of the Ogden 
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, interests of the city. : 
June 2oth, many of the stores were 


GE 
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“Water Works to represent the 


a by the electric Night for the first time. 
June 21st there was an old folks’ ex- 
cursion from Salt Lake City. Presidents 
- ‘Taylor, Cannon and Woodruff partici- 
‘pated; ‘also Bishop Hunter and other 
veterans. About five thousand people 
gathered at Farr’s Grove. The recrea- 
tion was accompanied with singing, 
feasting, dancing and speeches. It was 
the finest affair of the kind ever held i in 
the Territory. 
June 6th the quarterly conference of 


“the Relief societies of Weber Stake met 


at the Ogden Tabernacle, at ro A. M., 


Sister Jane Richards, presiding ; Sisters - 


Eliza R. Snow, president of the consoli- 


dated relief societies, and Emeline B. 
Wells, editor of the Woman's Exponent, 
and many of the officers of the ranch 


societies of Weber County were present, | 
the next day the quarterly conference of | 


the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement 
Associations of the county was held ; and 


on the following the quarterly conference ; 


Of the Primary associations of Weber 


Stake. 
‘The following, relative to a pris | 


parade tocelebrate the Fourth of July of 
this year, will give subject for quite a a 


Suggestive page of Utah 


To Governor E. H. Murray, 
| Salt Lake City, Utah 


_ Sir>—Under the auspices of the ‘aig council ana , 


the direction of the central committee, without dis- 
_ tinction of political parties or religious creeds, it is 
~ intended to celebrate the Independence Day of our 
Nation, here, and it has been suggested that a 
would add interest to the occasion, 
with some te order, we 
‘were a inted a@ meeting of the various com- 
be a call tha 
committee, to ascertain from your Excellency if 
y i or known reasons why 
there should not be such a parade. You will confer 
a favor on us and those we represent by an ante 


diate 
R. K. ILLIAMS, 
A. S. CONDON, } Commitee 
M.H, BEARDSLEY, 
The Governor's reply: 
To the Hom. Williams, Dr. Condon and 
H, Beardsley, Esqs. 


letter of the oth instant (June) | 


Gentlemen: 
is received, in which’ you state that the people 


good city: are’ arranging | 


a terest to tl 


the day. There is no au orty under the Taw wior 
the Governor to authorize‘ the organisation’ of 
wishing you may have a successful and | 
towards which I should be glad 
—* 
ost 


PROCLAMATION: 


and 
Whereas, the citizens of ros City had 
arranged 


py: that I, Lester J. Herrick, 
of my office as Mayor of Ogden City, do 
citizens of said ci 


ence and respect to the President; that all places of 
_ business be closed on that day, and the proprietors — 


of all places wherein intoxicating liquors are “sold 
are hereby forbidden to open the same on the 
fourth day of 1881. 


July ad, A. D. 1881. 
Zo the various sub-c 
the Fourth of July 


evening at half past eight P. M., when the subject of 
the celebration 
Da will be considered. a 


JosEPH STANFORD, 


M. Lancspory; 


was also sent Mayor 


Hetrick, signed by Presidents John Tay- 
lor, George Q. ‘Cannon and Joseph 


Smith, recommending the suspension of e 
the celebration throughout, the T: 


ive of the National mourning. - 


At a later date the central comimittee . | 
of Ogden gave notice of a’ meeting 


the’ purpose returning all moneys 
whi had been whe cele- 


“The of this refusal of his Excel- 
lency should signify that ‘‘there is-no 
authority under the law for the Governor” 
to either organize or disorganize the 
militia of a State or Territory. 


On the 2d of July, the 
following 


for a celebration of Independence 


to refrain from all on 


gencrally who are in the 


. orders previously promulgated, and that your com- 
— | mittee were instructed to advise with me, ete... The 
5 ee | f to the et 
| orders of my predecessors, as | 
in effect, th ity of their 
in , the same necess 
éxisting. If there was an available or 
I should be ‘Issue 
battallion at hand, ou d to” 
as 
| 
| 
| 
= . | 
= 
— U | 
Li H. MURRAY 
> | 
| 
ve | 
| 
eA 
Uy 
3 
4e 
- == Whereas, a great calamity en the Nation, 
i ief Magi P j 
: a ts Chi agistrate, President Garfield, having 
— been wounded (su to be mortally) and - pros- 
a 
¥ 
] 
: the Fourth of July, , me 10 ary 
the Independence of the United States, from defer- 
4 
Mayor of Ogden 
Utah Territory, A. 
| A meeting will be held in the Court House this 
cele- 


of, the. Fourth and Twenty-fourth 


of July comb 


| of the scene and the occa- 
! Day: in. Ogden 


: and. D. were, returned. as 
ity... Weber County 


Richards; ‘superinten- 


“its it. rivalled Salt Lake . City. | 
Fose on the corner | 


The. convention. Judge | 
Williams 


aS: chairman ;. inthe 


 whele business, ofthe: convention. this 


delegation took. Ja-most active: part, and 
when: the } came for delegate to 


“the: various and the citizens 
of generally to hold a grand cele- 


The celebration came 


ined. 
‘Park on. the 24th, and the 


general. electidn, 


schools, L..'F, Monch. | 


| field, while the veteran founders of’ cn 


first 


grand, ratification throughout the Terri- 
tory began, and there the action, so far 
as_ the ers were concerned, may 
said to have ended in a splendid demon- 
stration on both sides, on the night of 
the 6th of November, previous to. the 
casting of the votes of the citizens the 
next day. A full record of this cam- 
paign, and of the splendid demonstra- 
tions which took place at Ogden, giving 
almost a war-like noise and bustle to 
Utah history of the year 1882, cd 

A 


1883. 
olitical action of 1882 found its 


their eye on 


reasons of that. party 
splendid efforts to. rival the 
in the Ogden demonstra- 
tions of the great campaign. one ex- 
pected that Judge Van Zile would carry 


the election the Territory 
against John T, Caine, who marshalle 
‘Young Mormondom” and took the 


Territory. sat back. in their easy chairs, 
confident.of the result, notwithstanding — 
their own. disfranchisement ;.nor- were 
the. Liberal party much surprised that 


| Jone. T.. Caine carried a majority over 


Van Zile nearly equal .to the entire vote 
of the Hon. George Q. Cannon. at the 
ious election. But. it was.quite.pos-_ 
sible. for the Liberal party tq carry. 
| Ogden at the municipal election of 1883, 
and, to this end they bent. all their 
energies. -Moreover,. when the .Feb- 
‘ruary election came, for a .moment.a- 
seeming eruption in the People’s party » 
enhanced the promise of victory for the 
Liberal party. Mayor Herrick and the 
men who had served in the city council = 
were undoubtedly both popstar. and 
men, but the Edmunds bil rendering 
nec for Mayor Herrick to rete, 
‘one division of the People’s 
solved on an entirely. new ticket for 
Ogden, City. council. Effecting quite an 
coup d’ at. their spri- 
aries, division. sent 


was: doubtless. one of 


i 


$ 


|| 
# 
| 
| 
i 
sion—*". 
‘ 
recore | = 
+ 
} 
| 
where. there’ has been. so | a row of | February 
ittle: ‘which gave an: insigni a 
ness of t 
fi 
city, | ds: now. the 
ote: De a and San Francisco. 
a, 
t $i in a year 
‘oto: advance a. decade... But 
“mark o | 
| 
| 
of: our which a new | 
account Of. the conven- 
| Id i t | 
Weber | +a 
‘ 
politi- | 
Me 
t 
just. as | 4 
| > A 
mpaign. | 
ards, .Judge’ Re. Williams, Joseph | 
pie ? $ 
: er, dechned and 
h f nominated the John. T; 
action came Ogden was made the great & 
7 . 


and the new ticket was ‘construct 


a 
« 


ed with 
Hon. Peery for mayor ; aldermen: 
First Ward, E. Stratford, 

P 


“‘Tantier, yr, Third Ward, Jose 
‘Fourth’ War A: Miller; 


cock, R. J. Taylor, Alfred Fol er, 


“A. Boyle ; ‘Stephei 


man Stratford, who had served aes: 


et. is m 
it were all with the 
that a. pronounced of 
would develop itselfin the People’s party, 
giving achance for a-coalition. They 
realized that, ‘without a split in the ranks | 
OF the Libetal ‘cause 


Pa 


eveninig: a! ‘humber of 
| to manifest the 
high appreciation they*held'the 
name! of Hon, Lester J. Herrick, who | 
has‘alaiost for 4 life-time discharged Offi. 
daties of manifold ‘character: with 
uniform ability, honesty and larity: | 
After prelim n the hew 
City’ Building, the’ gentlemen’ of the 
party repaired’to the residence of Mayot 
Herrick; whom they found in thé ‘midst. 
of his family; ‘agreeably surprised by the 
sudden: descent of so' many friends. 

After the ly was cozily 
in one of the parlors, Alderman Irie 
Stanford stepped forward and read 

following testimonial which was ‘the 


the, Lester J. Herrick : 
eft: City, 


q 


t q 


atid’ improve 
‘putting a) 
existed: 


of aésystem of ‘water 


‘ 
$ « 


yout -ditect ‘relations with the city. | 
| council extending ‘over a period of twenty 
ng which you filled 


durii 
sition: with ability and honor; 
in the capacity of mayor for a oF 
twelve years; Joe: have always acted: 
dignity, and presided over the Gownetl, — 
and-administered in all ‘the fanctions of 
office with’ wisdom and ‘impar- 

het marked yout! are 
in the many substantial ia 
provements that have been madé: our 
thriving city, particularly within the 
four years, under your administration, — 
and with the assistance of able associates. - 
During this time we are happy to 'tecog- 


4 monuments:of your enterprising 


| the erection: of wagon — 
idge over the Ogden ‘River; and one 
| thathasno: equal ‘in the West'over: 

Weber River; one and ‘ahalf 
heavy rock wall underground: drai 
the best ‘jail in ‘the 


‘a city: hospital;  the~ Revised 


Code. ‘of City Ordinances; ‘the: 
fits ‘of streets; ‘involvin 

anogtlay of many thousands‘ of dollars; 

| andinot’ the dast nor least; the 

of Union Square.at a nominal price; thas 
ietus: on ‘contention which — 

“between opposing ” 

; the fencing of Lester 

investment of many thousands ofdol- 


lars ‘in assisting in the saccessful de 


vahtages, ‘thirty- ydrants pros. 

tioh-againsy fires; and thé whole-of these 

marks: of industrial: enterprise: is up 

n city 

West! to illuminated: the 
greatest of all illuminators.’ 

‘Resolved. That im-your 


we have ever found ‘in you. 


tleman: of: unimpeachable character, of 


proven® integrity; evidencin othe 
and 
extending equal rights: 


Privileges 
“That: in your: ‘Yetirement © 


imiration of you’ for your | 
Ry 
hes 
FOUL 
| 
4 > 
= 
| 
| 
_ 
% 
| 
< | 
was ‘the ‘tésult. The ‘fine ‘tem 
i n 
ia ‘anid’ “patriotism of ‘such’ me1 
3 
as Léster J. Herrick'and Joseph ‘Stan 
‘the | ich won the Vi 
the following from the Ogdez 
: of February 20th, we rest 
; = e his of the Junction City, consid- 
it a .sumocient . review .o! the past 
4 
& 
ae 
i 
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MA TORY or WEBER couwry. 


That veo retire with the esteem, 
confidence, anid best feeling of the gen- 


should at any time circum- 
stances, coupled with your own modest 
ambition to’ serve the public good, favor 
your return to office, you will find in us 
warm personal frien s as advocates to 
make ‘available your ability and talent. ° 

sth: That while we very much regret 
the loss our public affairs will for a season 
sustain through yotir retirement, we unit- 
edly wish you, health, long life, peace; 
and prosperity. 


Joseph Stanford, 8. H. Higginbotham 
Langsdorf, Wm. Van Dyke, 
Buchmiller, Thos. D. Dee, 
.G. Child, Shes. Doxey, 
Ww, Shurtiif, lames Taylor, 
C, ‘Elygare, os. T. Johnson, 
M. Swart, | Robt. McQuarrie, 
E. Siratford, H. Orth, 
_K., Williams, C. A. H. McCauley, 
. Stevens, Middleton, 
Aaron F. Farr, | Alma Keyes, 
Young, P. P. St. Clair. 


OGDEN Crrv, U; T., Feb. 19, 188 3- 


a token of the appreci- 
ation of: his numerous. friends, Mayor 
Herrick: was then presented with a costly 


tea set, after which Recorder James Tay-. 


lor. read .ati address, which was listened to 


with attention and received with great : 


applause... 


LYNNE. 


18.49. 

a small séttlement about two 
and one-half milés north of Ogden, in 
early. times more enerally known as 
cu a9 Fort, was first settled in 1849 

y Captain James Brown, Esith Rice, 
and Frederick Charles 
Burke others. 

1850. 
Bingham, S. Perry, Charles A. 
LN. Goodale, Charies Hubbard; 
‘located in the settlement. 
In December, E. Bingham was ordained | 
bishop, Stephen Perry and Charles Hub- 
bard a counselors. 


7 3851. 

order to: irrigate the land 
to be brought under cultivation, water 
was brought out from Mill Creek by a 
small ditch cut under the superviioe of 


N. Goodale. 


1852. 
A schoolhouse was built under the 


_ Supervision of the trustees, I. N. 


and Henry Gibson. The main water 
sect was made by the people under the 
direction of I. N. Goodale, from Mill 
Creek. Other families in 


settlement: 


1853. 
‘The settlers commenced. to’ build a 


fort wall as a protection against Indians, 


who were very numerous and disposed: to 
be troublesome and hostile. 


1854. 

Wm. B. Hutchins and family, and 
several other families from Salt Lake 
City, located in the settlement in the 
fall. Crops were almost entirely de- 


-stroyed by grasshoppers, scarcely suf- 


ficient being saved for the people to 
subsist upon until another harvest. A 
mild winter materially favored thett 
destitute Situation. 


1855. 


In the spring, work was resumed on 
the fort wall under the supervision of I. 
N. Goodale. It was designed to build it 
120x60 rods, 6 fect. thick, and 12 feet 
high, but it was never entirely finished 
for the reason that in the fall of. this 
year Presidents Young, Kimball, and 
others, on a visit to the settlement, 
counseled the people to break up and 
move to Ogden, as Lynne was not.con- 
sidered a fit or suitable place to build a 
large city. The greater portion of the 
people responded to the advice . and 
moved to Ogden. The few families 
remaining were placed in charge. 

Elder Thomas Richardson, of Slaterville, 
R. E. Baird, Wm. B. Hutchings and 
Laird acting as 


R. E. Baird and. ‘Allred: took: 
prominent. part in carrying out the: work. 
of reformation, a now in 
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TULLIDGE'S TERL ¥ MA AZINE. 


itation throughout the Church in “all 
i world, with a view to get the Saints 
to repent ‘of their sins, their shoricom- 
ings and follies, and to live lives of vir- 
tue and integrity before the Lord, so 
that his blessing, prosperity and peace 
might be more abundantly manifest 
among the people of Zion. Grasshop- 
pers did considerable damage but a 


decided increase of grain saved over |. 


last from these destructive insects, 


1857. 


-Aibaiy this spring, the work of refor- 
mation having been taught during the 
winter, the most of the people were re- 
baptized. Ali the able-bodied men were 
mustered into service in the militia, 
under General C. W. West, to assist in 
watching the invading forces ordered by 
the general government against the Mor- 
mons. The army -had reached Ham's 
Fork, in the vicinity of Fort Bridger. 


The determined defensive position taken 


hy our militia in Echo Canyon, and by 
means of large scouting parties whose 
main object was to harrass, discourage 
and confuse, induced the army to camp 
for winter in the locality of Fort 
Bridger./ Joseph Taylor, major, and 
Isaac Allred, captain of infantry com- 
“panies from Weber County. Major Jos. 
Taylor and Captain W. R. R. Stowell 
were taken prisoners by their enemies. 


1858..- 


Early. in the spring the people of 
Lynne, being i in harmony with the eed 
eral spirit and feeling of the whole 
Church, took up their line of march for 
the southern country, leaving a detail of 
men to guard the homes and property or 
to destroy it by the lighted torch in the 
event of the hostile forces gaining the 
ascendency. Never was a people more 
determined to defend their rights and 
their religion againt a crusade inauger- 
a by the very power and authoritv 

t should have extended protection; 

nay more, who should have rendered 
them aid and sympathy in their under- 

kings to convert the sterile desert 
astes of these mountain regions into 
tivated fields and farms and make 
py homes for themselves and families, 


‘surrounded for neighbors by the hostile 


savages of the plains, a thousand miles 


from any other portion of pea 's cult 
vated and civilized inhabitants... 
In the fall of the year the people re- 
turned to their homes, peace lag 
been made between the army officers, 
the general government officials and 
President Brigham Young, with the other _ 
leading men of the Church and 
tory. 
A fair crop was gathered considering 
the circumstances, the home ‘guard in 
charge having performed 
duty towards the people. | 


1860. 


One Thomas Virgo lived in the serial 
ment. He had been injured in the coal 
mines in the old country, which appeared 
to weaken his mind as he advanced in 
years. He became very restless and 
noisy and troublesome to his nei thbors, 
—at times a religious maniac. With this 
man, one Joseph Morris, used to work 
_and lived in his house, for about a period 
of two years. Virgo’s influences seemed 
to affect Morris, who was disposed to 
solitude, retirement and prayer, spending 
the most of his time in this manner. 
He grew very indolent and indisposed 
to labor, and finally commenced to 
visit and talk among the people of his 
a (trom the 
Lord) that he was raised up to represent | 
Moses for the seventh time. He seemed 
,in earnest in his belief, and really exer- 
‘cised considerable influence over many, 
by the supernatural powers that they 
experienced followed him and his teach- 
ings. In conversation with him, the 
best of minds could find that the power 
of the evil one was working with him 
for his destruction. Several otherwise 
good men yielded to this influence of 
darkness, and became followers of Morris. 
Bro. R. E. Baird, under the direction of 
President Thomas Richardson, advised — 
him, for the peace and good order of the. 
people, to leave the settlement; he took 
agreeably the advice and left for South 
Weber, where we will take up his adven- 
tures hereafter. | 

‘The Settlement was re-organized and 
called the Fifth District of the Church in 
Weber County. Elder R. E. Baird, 


_ Was appointed president; Josiah Parry and 


Lewis Hardy were 
Trustees. 
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HISTORY OF WEBER COUNTY. 


1861. 


“The trustees above referred to built a 
16 

| 

Org voided as a branch of the Church, 


with R. E: Baird, President ; Daniel F. 
Thomas James his counselors, 


1864. 


oe very ; prosperous year. Good crops 
gathered. All.kinds of produce in good 
mand and at‘ high prices Montana, 
north, mining interests developed ; gold 
placer diggings discovered in various 
» yield the miners very profitable 
returns for. labor and capital invested, 
opening up good market for all kinds of 
provisions for the people in Northern 
Utah. © Wheat bringing at different 
_ periods in the fall of this year from $4 
to $8 per bushel, and flour ranging from 
$t2 to $16 per sack. 


1865. 


The opine enjoyed good health and 

prosperity during this year; harvested 

crops of grain. Nothing of special 
interest red, 


1866. 
The government established a Post 


Office. and appointed Lewis Taft Post- 
master. 


1867. 


A Thomas, James Field and L. 
Taft who had recently been elected 
school trustees built another school house. 


1868. 


April 23rd, a Female Relief Society 
organized by Bishop C. W. West, in- 
cluding the ladies of Merriottsville set- 
 tlement ; Sister Ann Bickington was 
appointed President of the — 


1869. 


A Young Men’s Lyceum for mutual 
improvement, organized by Robert Baird 
who presided over it, with James Harrop 
who acted as vice-president; Brother 
Taft sectetary and treasurer. This 
society was formed with a view to bring 
the young men together for evening read- 
ing and general: mental culture, and to 
an experience in 


salesman. 


ea-operative mercantile 
capital subscribed, and W..- 


Reed was appointed superintendent and 


The great ‘‘highway’’ or railroad 
across the continent is rapidly spreading 
its way in its course of construction both 
from East and West towards Utah. 
Elders Benson, Farr and West formed a 
company as contractors for a certain 
portion of the road west of this point. 
Elders Baird, Reed and Thomas take 
sub-contracts and “employ a great many 
of the settlers. Government lands come 
into market by operations of the laws of 
Congress. The railroad grants of land 
by Congress are contributary to thisevent. 


1970. 
Messrs. Brand and McCord, Josephite 


missionaries from the States, visit and 


hold meetings in the settlement, and 
exercise quite an influence over the 
minds of some brethern and sisters, per- 
sons, however, who had been more or 
less dissatisfied for some time previous, 


and readily disposed to favor any one 


who would enter into sympathy with 
them. The doctrine that the rule of the 
church belonged to the Smith family, 
and the repudiation of plural marriage 
in their church, as being no part of the 
mission, or practice of the Prophet 
Joseph, readily found support in the 
class of persons referred to, and several 
families jvined the standard of the 
Josephites. 

In the course of event: David Smith, 
one of the sons of the Prophet Joseph, 
visited and preached in the settlement. 


| Brother Baird invited David to preach 


in the school house, provided he would 
permit him to reply to his doctrines at 
the close of the a David, how- 


ever, refused. 


A good harvest was gathered this year. 


1871. 


The people take up a greater area of 
land to cultivate. They extend their 


claims to lands which they had tempo- | 


rari some years previous. 
in Utah came into market and 


Jere nnd generally are applied for at the 


land offices of the government. 


A many of the Josephilies dente 3 
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prices of 


TULLIDGR'S, QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


for the make a move 
' from Weber County to Council ‘Bluffs, 
others of our own faith take their places, 
some by purchasing the lands and the. 
improvements of these seceders. while 


others take up new'claims on land that 
been previously abandoned, being 
deemed of little value by the older 
settlers. Good crops raised, and a gen- 
time of health and 


1873. 


‘Mating: special transpired, however, 
no record kept, an 
mind of settlers can recall as worthy of 
_ Botice further than a good crop of all 


and nothing that the 


kinds of vegetables and grain gathered. 


1874. 
The Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 


ment Association was reorganized on the. 


29th of January, Peter L. Shurner ap- 


cornet: president, and James Harrap, | 


1875. 
~ Several of the brethren formed a com- 


pany and bonght a farm and went to 


raising broom corn for Scoville’s broom 


factory. 
On the 24th of August President Baird 


died, after an illness of nearly ten years. 


rother Baird was a good, useful, faith- 


ful man, very much respected and loved 


y his little flock, and his death was 
nted and felt by all who enjoyed the 
ietenn of his acquaintance or who had 
listened to his counsels and _ instructions. 


‘On the day of October, Daniel F, 


Thomas was appointed to fill the posi- 
tion made vacant the death bead 


Brother Baird. 


1876. 


Under the direction of the school 
trustees, Wm. B. Hutchins, F. A. Miller 
and Peter Christoffison, a brick school 


- house is commenced to be built. | 


1877. 


brethren associated themselves together 


in @ company to protect themselves 
in their farming interests against low 
ain, it being their intention 

to hold their produce until the markets 
it at a fair valuation. Neils 


ensen were elected and 


jutner, secretary. 
On the 2gth of May meeting wad 
called by F 
Erastus Snow, there was also present the _ 
Presidency of the Weber Stake,“D. HH. 
Peery, L. J. Herrick and C. F. Middle- 


ton. The object of the meeting was:to — | 


carry out the instructions of the presi- — 
dency of the Church in a thoro "oF- : 
ization of the orders of the 
.. Lynne settlement was organized: | 
as a bishop’s ward of the Church, and 
Daniel F. Thomas ordained a bishop and 
appointed to preside. Wm. B. Hutchins 
and P, Christoffison were ordained to 
the bishopric as counselors to Bishop 
Thomas. These brethren, as officers, 
went to work and set the ward in order. | 
‘On the 2oth of September the differs 
ent grades of the Lesser Priesthood — 
were organized by President Peeryand 
counselors, after ‘ordaining several of 
the young men of the ward to offices in 
the lesser quorums of Priesthood. | 
On the oth of December the ‘new 


‘school house, a brick structure 24x40 feet, _ 


was dedicated, prayer offered by Coun- 
selor L. J. Herrick, speeches were deliy- 
ered congratulating the Saints on the 
energy and faith manifest by this substan- 
tial edifice, it being a credit t6 them and Bs 
an evidence of the interest they feelin — 
the education of their children, as well — 
as having a desirable and comfortahle 


house in which to assemble for worship | 
for general instruction and i improve- 


ment. The speakers on this occasion 
were Apostle F. D. Elders D, 
H. Peery, C. F. Middleton, F. 8, Rich- 
ards, L. F. Monch and D. M. Stuart. — 


The building was erected at a cost of 


about $2,300; ‘furniture, $3005. 
$e 600. 


The codling moth appeared this season 


in the orchards doing considerable 
damage to fruits, particularly apples, — 


‘| otherwise a plentiful fruit season an 


| 
the sth of May the relief 


"was separated from the Marriotsville set- 
tlement, and a separate organization for 
the ward was effected with the following - 


officers : ‘Mary Bird, 


president ; Susanna 


Richards and 
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Amilda secretary ; Bodel Chris: 


toffison, treasurer. : 

The Scandinavian Co-operative Asso- 
“ciation held their annual meeting and 
elected J. E. Lundstrom, president ; 


Niels Paulson, N.C. Jensen and C. An- 


derson, directors; Peter L. Shurner, 
secretary; R. Christoffison, 
The associatoin was represented as being 
in a prosperous condition. 

During the past four years, up to the 


present writing, but little change has | 


occurred in the settlement, it being eccle- 
siastically continued under the direction 
of the same officers: Good day and 
Sabbath schools have been in continuous 
session, under able instructors. 
settlers have had good fruit seasons and 
gathered extensively from their orchards 
and farms; while their local interests 
have been represented in the Ogden city 
council by Alderman Wm. B. Hutchins. 
The settlement generally has enjoyed a 
time of peace and prosperity. 


‘PLAIN CITY. 


Towards the latter part of March, 
1859, a number of families settled on a 
track of land west of Slaterville and 
north of Weber river; prominent among 
this number were Messrs. J. Spiers, J. S. 
Skeens, and D. Collet, from Lehi, and 

ohn Carver, trom Kaysville, a few from 

t Lake City. The snow at this time 


laid deep upon the ground, and every- 


thing looked forbidding and wore a 
aa | aspect, but a determination was 
ormed by the sturdy settlers, to hold 
their ground until winter disappeared. 


treasurer.. 


The } 


were gratified after a month’s so-- 


journ to see the snow disappear under 
the softening rays of the sun. A town- 
site was laid off in blocks twenty-six 
rods square, and each block in four lots 
of one acre and nine rods each. A 


large field was also surveyed and fenced | 


in—a joint enclosure. 


In the Month of May, 1859, President | 


" Lorin Farr and Bishop C. W. West 
visited the settlers, organized a branch 
of the church, appointed Elders Wm. 
W. Raymond, ident ; Daniel Collet 
and Jeppa G. 


J. Spiers, Secretary ; and designated the 
City—a very appro- 


olkman, his councilors ; | 


priate name, for at this siti the sage 
er 0 es and the distant mountains with © 
a _ — of the lake, formed the land- 


ame irrigation company was formed 
under the direction of the following 
officers: Joseph Skeens, watermaster; D. 


Collet, J. G. Folkman, assistants; and 


Jobn Spiers, secretary. 

Work commenced on the 2gth of May, 
on the main ditch, the season set in in- 
tensely dry and before the water coulda 
be obtained, ail the small grain withered 
and perished. 

The object of the company was to 
bring the water from the Weber, below 
the confluence of the two rivers, the 
Ogden.and Weber. It was found to be 
impracticable and abandoned, and the 
company succeeded in bringing it from 
the Ogden. A good rain fell in July, 
and the settlers succeeded in raising 
some corn and potatoes and other vege- 
tables. Quite often, however, they be- 
came discouraged and sought to improve 
their condition and prospects by moving 
to other settlements. te Daniel Collet 
located in Cache Valley, and Elder John 
Carver was chosen to fill his place as one 
of the counselors to President William 
W. Raymond. 


1860. 


A proposition was made by the inhab- 
itants of Marriottsville for the people of 
Plain City to join them, and operate to- 
gether on one large ditch to bring out 


the water from the Ogden river and con- 


duct it a certain distance and then divide 
the stream at a point convenient for’ 
each settlement, and as the main lowered 
affecting the supply, for each party to 
alternately send men to tighten the dam, 
that the volume of supply might not. 
diminish. Through some misunder- 
standing the agreement failed to have 
the desired effect, which resulted, at — 
least, in the absolute loss of one-half the | 
crops to Plain City. A common school 


district was organized and J. Spiers, A. 


Knight and Wm. Van Dyke, were chosen’ 
the trustees. A small school house was 
built this fall. 

A county precinct was organized with | 
Abraham Brown justice of the peace; 
aud Wm. Geddes constable. | 
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1861. 


“The went to-work in | 
spring; brought out the water from the» 
Ogden river above the Marriottsville 


dam; obtained a fair supply of water 
and as'a consequence were privilged to. 

ther a tolerable good crop from their 

rms; considerable rain fell during the 
The school-house roof | - 
being composed of lumber and dirt, was 
It leaked so | 
oer that school had to be abandoned. 


fall and winter. 


not proof against rain. 


1862. 


Found a remedy. for the evil, by 
putting a shingle roof upon the house, 


and had a good school taught through | 


the summer. 
Considerable interest taken in plant- 
orchards. 


he soil or land being well soaked — 


with water the advantages of a good sup- 
ply for irrigating purposes, resulted in an 
excellent harvest to the settlers. 

At. the Weber County 


premiums awarded them than any other 
settlement. inthe county. 


A Sunday school organized with Jens : 


Spiers, superintendent. 
1863. 


President Raymond was called and | 
sent by the Church authorities on a mis- | 
sion to Europe. Elder John Carver | 


4s the place of President Raymond. 
A good raised this season. 


1864. 


a post office, with W. W. Maguire as 
postmaster. A good harvest this year. 


No changes in officers in the settlement | 
and matters generally wore a tranquil 


and appearance. 
1865. 


‘to the east end of the school-house, 
as it had become too small to accommo- 
date the children in attendance at school. 
A bridge was built over the Weber river, 
a short distance south of the settlement. 


1866. 


“Wei changes. occur in any of ‘the 
oficial or their positions in the settle- | 


: agricultural fair | 
held in the fall, Plain City had more 


ci crops destroyed by. grasshop | 
fi 


Elder W. W. Raymond returned from | 
his European mission. 
were quite troublesome, 
‘In January, a female relief society was | 
organized; Elmira Raymond, president ; 
settlement prosperous, fair were 
meres, as also in | 


During this year a co-operative, mer: 
cantile institution was organized with a 
paid up capital of $500; J. Spiers, presi- 


dent. The object of this institution was 
to enable the people to buy merchandise 
ata cheaper rate; and divide the profits 
derived by their business transactions 
among themselves—a very protective 


‘Measure now generally being adopted, 


through the counsel of President B. 
Young, in almost every. settlement 


| throughout the Territory, as goods have 


been sold at fabulous prices. 
1870, 


Ww. Raymond resigned his 
as president of the settlement, and 
Lewis W. Shurtliff, of Ogden, was: ap- 
pointed to succeed him, Brother Shurtliff, 
a young man of promise, having recently 
returned from a mission to Europe. 
Crops this year entirely destroyed: by 
grasshoppers. In the autumn the settle- 
ment was visited with small-pox; a aantae 
resulting in many deaths. . 

large number of persons 
to be near one-sixth of the people) 
seceded, and were cut off: from, the 
Church at their own request... The 
leaders of this schism were Edwin Dix, 


| Jonathan Moys and George .Musgrave. | 
aildition of twelve feet orge Musgra 


They noted down and presented at a 
teachers’ meeting, a protest against. the 
policy of the leaders of the Church. | 


They also expressed considerable sym- 


pathy, with what was recognized a3 the 
ew Move or Godbeites ; eight were cut 
off at this meeting, Quite. pumber 
of them soon seceded from Godbeism 
and: joined the Josephite, faith, One 
Thomas Robinson . was made. their 
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- bishop, but: he was subsequently cut off. 

This weakened their » from 
which they did not recover, and the 
majority drifted into spiritualism or 
infidelity. = | 
~The Dix, Musgrave and Sharp families 
and a few others build a school house 
with meéans collected in the East, under 
the direction of Rev. Gilloghy, minister of 


the Episcopalian church in Ogden, who, — 


with others, visit and hold religious 
services under the auspices of this Church. 
’ As the old schoolhouse had become 
too small to accommodate the number of 
children desirous of attending school a 
new house was built; dimensions, 50x25 

_ Nothing specially historical is noted 

. On the 16th of November a young 
ladies’ mutual improvement association 
was organized, and Emily Shurtliff ap- 
pointed president. ‘The year following 
(1876) a young men’s mutual improve- 
ment association was organized, with 
Wm.’'England president. 


1877. 


Plain City falls into line with the set- 
tlements throughout the entire Territory 


and is organized, by the authorities of 


‘the Church of Weber County a regular 

ishop’s ward. Elder L. W. Shurtliff is 
ordained and set apart as the bishop, 
and John Spiers and P. C. Green as his 
counselors, and Wm. W. Maguire was 
appointed clerk of the ward. 

1878. 

- Diptheria appeared among the children 
and several died after a few days illness. 
This disease was feared and dreaded by 
the people almost as much as smallpox. 
It was very contagious and in several 
instances whole families of from two to 
five have fallen victims to the grave. It 
appears to baffle the skill of the most 
eminent physicians and it is becoming 


more prevalent the world over every . 


year, and assumes a fatal destroying in- 
fluence, almost ‘entirely among children 
up to twelve or: fourteen years of age. 


of salt is commenced. 
ground and hundreds of tons shipped to 


1879. 


Qh’ the gth of February a quarrel ; 
| took. place between Henry Wadman and 


Joseph Dudley, resulting in Wadman 
getting killed—shot by Dudley—who is | 
held to trial for the act. Dudley was 
acquitted by the court and gained: his 
liberty. Jealousy by Dudiey towards 
Wadman, growing out of some, unpleas- 
antness a few years ago, in which Mrs, 
Dudley was involved, was the primary 
cause of the act. ah 

But little snow having fallen the past 
winter in the mountains, in July a 
scarcity of water for irrigation purposes 
began to manifest itself, and, at this 
juncture, the people of Marriotsville 
claiming a first right of its use, directed 
nearly all the stream to their own use, 


-which resulted in several quarrels, and a 


great deal of unpleasant feelings became 
manifest between the two settlements. 
Finally the inhabitants of Plain City, 


| 1n order to save their fine orchards and 


to assist their grain fields, went to 
Ogden, about ten miles distant, and by 


‘throwing up a dam in the Weber River 


and putting in. headgates, obtained 
partial relief by purchasing the right of 
way at a cost of $2,000. | ae 


1880. 


_ It may with propriety be said that a 
small mine of wealth has been discovered 
by the settlers, in the shape of extensive 
salt beds, from which the people this 
year have drawn considerable revenue. 
They are formed by. the waters of the 
Salt Lake flowing up-a creek in the win- 
ter season, which creek abounds with 
deep holes; in these ‘holes the salt-settles 
and crystalizes in about three leyers or 
stratas, each from twelve to eighteen 
inches thick. After the water recedes to 
the lake these holes are pumped out and 
the work of removing the solid crystals 
It is then 


markets along the lines of the railroad ; 
about four thousand tons.at $2.00 per | 


.ton—or $3.50 on the cars, a distance of 


about four miles—has been realized from 
this source by the people the present 


Plain City ranks among the first set- 


tlements of Weber County for her fine | 
| orchards, in all about one hundred and: 
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ten acres, apples and peaches in large 
quantities and fine flavor, pears and 
plums of all kinds. The favorite occu- 


tion is the cultivation of the straw- 


try; there is about twenty acres of 
that luscious fruit, furnishing a larger 
revenue to the settlers than does their 
entire wheat crop, as they, only aim to 
raise sufficient wheat for family consump- 
tion. The potato is also extensively 
cultivated, furnishing handsome returns. 
Some fifty car loads (each three hundred 
and fifty bushels) has been shipped 
direct to places outside the Territory the 
_ present season, at fifty cents per bushel. 


_ Present population about seven hun- 
dred, largely Scandinavian, and _ fully 
three-fourths of foreign birth. Soil, a 
sandy loam, but little irrigation needed ; 
hotwithstanding this fact about eleven 
miles of canals have been made, at a 
cost of one thousand. dollars per mile. 
From the first settling of Plain City to 
the present time, about twenty thousand 
dollars have been expended on improve- 
ments of this character for irrigation 


purposes. 
| 1881. 


. Mass quorum of Seventies organized, 
Peter icuan, Alonzo Knight and 
Charles Weatherstone appointed presi- 
dents. A primary association was or- 

nized ; Susanna Robinson, president; 

rena Folkman, Charlotte Svenson, 
councilors. 

The diffierent Church organizations 
and civil orders of governmental depart- 
ment, with the names of parties filling 
the posts of honor exists as follows: 


L. W. Shurtliff, bishop; J. 
Green, counselors; John Carver, presiding 
WwW. W. Maguire, clerk; G. W. Bramwell, i 
leader of choir and superintendent of Sabbath 


| stone, presidents of the Seventies; 
: t of Elder's quorum; Wm. 


urtliff, president of Young adies 


Irrigation Compan England, Jr., 
Westherstone and pay Cottle, 
P. Folkman, treasurer; J. Spiers, secretary, M 
 cantile Institution: P. olkman, manager; capital, 
$1,000, reserve fund $800, business done in the year 
See snore. John Spiers, justice of the peace; 
Wm Stuart, constable ; Jobe , road 
supervisor ; wm. Geddes, pound keeper; W. L 


| Stuart, 


= 


Folkman, schoo 
trustees ; G. W. ramwell, school teac 
1882. 


To meet a public want a brees ‘band | 
was organized and placed under. the 


direction of Captain Charles Heath. 
Elder Wm. W. Raymond passed away 

from this life having. suffered for a wae 
time with a complication of ailments. 
He was one of the principal founders of 
the settlement, and for several years oc- 


cupied the distinguished position of © 
Brother Raymond had filled’ 


president. 
one foreign mission, and was a solid, use- 
ful man in laboring for the public good, 
and his name will be cherished in the 


memory and hearts of the community for 


his long and faithful services. 

Early in the season, as usual, Plain 
City was the first to be represented i in the 
Ogden market with strawberries and 
other fruits and vegetables of excellent 
quality. About forty car loads of pota- 
toes of early growth were disposed of at 
a-remunerative price. The fall crop, 


| however, there being no market for the 
| sale of them, hardly compensated for the - 


labor bestowed on their culture. 


Fruits of all kinds were raised in abun- : 
dance. The salt ponds yielded about six | 


thousand tons of salt, which was ship 
to different points in this and other 

fitories at remunerative prices. The int 
terest heretofore manifest in educational 
matters was kept up with unabated zeal, 
the day and Sabbath schools being in 


continuous session, conducted by the best . 


ability at command. 
In December we have to record the 


death of another veteran, Joseph Skeens, 
who was accidently thrown from his 
wagon, and whether, from the shock sus- 
tained by the fall or from natural causes, 


paralysis was the result, from which he 
did not recover. The respect and esteem 


in which he was held was manifest by the 


numerous attendance at his funeral, not 


only by the settlers, but by several prom- 


inent men from Ogden and other signee 


ments in the county. 


1883. 


January 21st, at a conference held in 
Ogden City, a vacancy having occurred 


in the stake presidency, by the resigna- 


tion of President D. H. Peery, Lewis W. 


_ | Shurtliff was called by President John 


er- 
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Taylor to fill the position, which action 
was sustained by the unanimous vote of 
the conference. The promotion of Bishop 


Shurtliff necessitated the appointment of 
a new bishop for Plain City. George 


promise, enjoying the confidence and 
good will of the people, was ordained to 
the office, the same brethren being or- 
dained counselors who had so ably acted 
in conjunction with Bishop Shurtliff. 


Finding that the duties of his new office 
and calling required his being centrally 
located, ident Shurtliff moved his 


family to Ogden City. His departure, 
however, from the settlement, over which 
he had presided so long and faithfully, 
was a source of tegret to the inhabitants 
of Plain City. 


HUNTSVILLE. 


1860. 
The settlement derives its name from 


Captain Jefferson Hunt, who, with his. 


sons, Charles Wood, and a few others, 
located in this section of country in 1860, 
The, valley embraces about seventeen 
thousand acres of tillable and pasture 
land, is situated at an elevation of 660 
feet above Ogden, and is about twelve 
miles nearly due east of that City. 
Captain Hunt and sons arrived early 
enough in the fall to cut hay upon which 
to winter stock. They found the Indians 
very troublesome and disposed to steal 
stock, and plunder and harrass the new 
settlers. | 


1861. 


. As soon as the snow disappeared-in 
the spring, crops were planted and a fair 
harvest-gathered. Meetings were held 
in private houses. A branch of the 
Church was organized. Jefferson Hunt, 
president ; Thomas Bingham and C. D. 
Bronson, counselors. | 


1862. 

. Spring opened very late; heavy de- 
posits of snow; high waters followed ; 
as a natural consequence washing away a 


great portion of the canyon road, ob- 
structing or preventing travel, the only 


- 


| 


tains. 
_ blocks, and a townsite surveyed. Joseph 


W. Bramwell Jr., a young man of | and-W. W. Bowman constable. 


of the settlement. 


be occupied. 


- from the people, and rented to the trustees 
for common school purposes. The rent 


means of egress and ingress to and from 


the settlement was going over the moun- 
The settlement was laid of in 


Grover was elected justice of the — 

cellus Monroe Enoch Hackshaw and 
W. W. Bronson were elected school 
trustees. A school house was built of 
logs in the centre of the public square 16 


feet by 20. 


1865. 


A late spring. Elder F. A. Ham- 
mond, after his return from his Sand- 


_wich Island mission, was appointed to 


succeed Captain Hunt in the presidency 
A Sabbath school 
was organized with Jas Hawkins as su 

erintendent. W. 8. Lish and David 
McKay were appointed counselors to 
President Hammond. An addition was 
made to the log schoolhouse for the con- 
venience of the school, as well as to 


make the house more suitable to hold 


John Blair continued to 
A good crop of hay and 


meetings in. 
teach school. 


a fair yield of oats was gathered, but an 


early and heavy frost damaged the wheat 
so that little was gathered fit for family 
use. 3 


1866. 


In the spring Apostle John Taylor and 
others of the Church authorities visited 
the settlement. Apostle Taylor laid the 
corner stone of a new rock meeting 
house, others participating in the cere- 
monies. The building was so near com- 
pleted by fall as to be in a condition to 
It was built by donations 


or compensation for its use consisted in 
the trustees keeping the house in good re- 
pair. During the summer of this year 


W. W. Burton taught school. Flying 


grasshoppers did some damage to fall 


crops. They deposited their eggs, and 


fur the seven succeeding years the settle- 
ment continued to be troubled with these 
invaders of the rights of the farmers. In 
many instances destroying every living 


green thing on some men’s farms, while 


others were fortunate enough to save a 

portion and others full crops. ? 
_W. W. Bronson: was elected justice of | 

the peace and George Rowley constable. 
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1867. 


ing touches. Robert Aldons, W. S. Lish | 
and Thomas Bingham. were elected | 
‘school trustees. ‘The Female Relief So- | 
ciety was organized with fifty members. | 
Mary J. Hammond was appointed presi- 
dent, and Jane Mullinder and Elizabeth | 
Hawkins, counselors. 

The irrigating canals were cuted 
and extended. More land was brought | 
under cultivation to meet the necessities 
of the increased population. The town- 
site was enlarged to provide blocks and 
lots for new homes. Wm. and George | 
Halls taught school, 212 a" in attend: 
ance. 


Early in the spring, ‘Hammond. and | 
Bingham took separate contracts to assist 
in, grading. on the trans-continental rail- 
road; they employed about thirty-five 
men with teams, and commenced work 
in that section of country known 4s the 
Promontory, beyond Indian Creek, 


This new enterprise or new departure | 


from the common and almost monoto- 
nous every-day-alike routine or work of 


the farmer, to'aid in the construction of. 


the highway across the continent, was 
attended with some vim and enthusiasm | 
on the part of many, particularly so as 
‘he returns for labor was to be money. | 
The very sound, cash, had a peculiar |: 
ring of enchantment to many minds, as 
this commodity was peculiarly scarce, as 
all business transactions were usually 
consummated without the presence of 


cash—trade and barter—wheat, flour 


and stock being the chief articles of 
exchange. For instance, Huntsville, be- 
ing a poor wheat raising district owing 
to its great elevation making it subject 
to late and early frosts, the settlers 
would trade oats. stock and potatoes to | 
_thesettlers in the other valleys for wheat 
and flour. Occasionally, they would ex- 


change hay and fire-wood for a few | 


articles of merchandise from stores, and 
in various ways trade and exchange, | 
sometimes in as many as three or four | 
different ways in the pursuit to obtain | 
possession of one coveted object, and in 
many instances that object ene al one 
of actual necessity. 


d 


This new venture, leben; 
The meeting house received its | 


deemed on the whole ‘by: 
thinking men to: be a detriment ‘to: the 
settlement, as farms and home impfove- 
ments were very much neglected and the 
' Money realized, in too many instances; — 
| was so invested ‘and drifted into channels 
of domestic uses that no 
seemed*to be derived. 

Wm. Halls taught school during’ the 
winter. Peace and good will prevailed. 
A good crop raised—hay in abundance. 
. Three hundred tons shipped east to ‘rail- 
road construction men, bringing 
farmer $25 per ton. 


1869. 


A co-operative store was organized this 


spring with from $500 to $700 in stock 


subscribed. Wm. Halls, business mana- 
| ger. Does a good business, as the people 
| generally patronize this institution. = 

F. A. Hammond goes East, as per 
appointment of the Church authorities, 
onamission. George Halls teaches the - 


1870. 
F. A. Hammond 


_ inthe spring from his mission. Although 


a@ great many improvements are made | 
in the settlement, the people generally 
feel discouraged in erecting permanent 
buildings owing to the fact that no 
United States survey has yet been made 
_of their lands or townsite. Repairs 
are made on the grist mill which has 
stood for some time 
useless. 


1873. 


survey of the townsite was 
but it so conflicts with the lines and 
the order and arrangements of the 
houses, etc., already existing, that the 
people deem it to their interest to re- 


it. 


(1872. 


“David Jenkins, the United Stites 
surveyor make a survey which is more ac- 
ceptable and isapproved. Buildings are 
_ erected, and general improvements take _ 
| place: under this more encouraging aspect | 
Of. affairs. Mountain Canal, six miles 
in length, is at “of 
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~The people co-operate together and 
buy a farm of about four hundrnd and 
fifty acres for which they pay $2,00o— 
their expenses, $600. — 

A. P. Loftgreen managed the farm 


and raised a fair crop of oats and barley, 
but an unfortunate circumstrnce trans- 


_ pired, while thrashing the grain a fire by - 


some means broke out and nearly all the 
grain and hay was consumed, only about 
seventy-five tons of hay and one hundred 
and fifty bushels of grain saved. The 
loss amounting in value to about $1,500. 
In the fall Soren Peterson went on a 
mission.;. A. P. Loftgreen retired, and 
Wm. Hall succeeded him in the manage- 
ment of the farm and store. | 


1875. 


George Halls succeeded Loftgreen in 
the superintendency of the farm. Halls 
Brothers built a cheese factory costing 
$1,200. They make by the aust of July 
a.good article of cheese; during this sea- 
son two 2,000 pounds were manufactured, 
which sold at fifteen cents per pound. 
The season was very short, the manu- 
facture of the article late, and owing to 


the grass failing and getting rank they 


had to abandon it early in the fall. 


Grasshoppers destroyed a portion of the — 


crops. . Snow fell early in November and 
continued. to fall without cessation for 
three weeks.. ‘The co-operative 
organization bought out the sheep herd 


of Hammond & McKay—6oo head— 
and sent them to pasture in the Cedar 


Mountains, west side of Salt Lake. Con- 
siderable jealousy is manifested by 
the directors of the co-operative as- 
sociation towards men of individual 


enterprise ; the result is, Hammond sells | 


to the association his interest in the 
herding of-stock. 


» 


of the Sabbath School. 


January F. A. Hammond, Jun., 


and Angus McKay went on a mission to 
Arizo 


The winter is very 
severe, with snow five feet on the level. | 
Charles Wright takes charge of the day — 
school, and is also made superintendent | 


Arizona. On'the 27th of May. Ham- 
died on, this mission, which was 


HISTORY OF WEBER COUNTY. 


a severe blow to the family, particularly 
to his mother. 


He was a worthy and 
prothising young man. 

The co-operative company made a 
failure of their sheep and stock herding, 
and mismanagement by the directors 
resulted in a loss of $1,200. At their 
request Hammond & McKay bought the 
sheep herd and relieved the company of 
its dry stock. The Halls brothers rented 
the farm and dairy, but no cheese was 
made that season. Early frosts through- 
out the valley almost entirely destroyed 
the grain crops, but an abundant yield of 
hay made stock-raising a profitable bus- 
iness. 


1877. 


Huntsville was orgahized as a bishop’s 
ward .by President F. D. Richards and 
the stake presidency, D. H. Peery, J. 
Herrick and C. F. Middleton. F. A. 
Hammond was ordained bishop, and 
William Halls and N. C. Mortinson, 
counselors. 

June 6th, Sister Hammond, wife of 
Bishop Hammond, died of asthma or 
lung disease, aged 46 years.. President 
George Q. Cannon preached the funeral 
sermon. Sister Hammond was greatly 
respected and beloved, having been a 
very useful woman to the community. 
She accompanied her husband on his 
mission to the Sandwich Islands, which 
extended over a period of six and one- 
balf years. During this time Sister Ham- 
mond labored indefatigably as a school 
teacher among the natives, and doubt- 
less her great energy and force of will 
manifested in the accomplishment of this 
labor and in the interest of her large 
family, and in other more recent duties, 
contributed to bring about in middle 
life her departure to the other world. 


The Lesser Priesthood quorums were 
organized. Elders’ quorum: Jens Peter- 
son, president; George Halls and John 
Funell, counselors; the latter is a resi-* 
dent of Eden. | 


In the winter of 1877-8 the settlement 
was visited with a severe epidemic, dip- 
theria. It continued more or less for 
eighteen months, during which time 
sixty-four children under the age of nine 
years fell victims to this disease; hardly. 
a family escaped the visitation (a few 


| however were fortunate enough to escape) 
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TULLIDGE'S MA GAZINE. 


it swept ne the . settlement: with 
fatal results. 

Grasshoppers, to add to this calamity, 
also appeared and destroyed the crops. 
. The co-operative store dissolved, the 
stockholders were bought out by Chris- 
tian Peterson, who paid them 64% per 


cent. for their original stock invest- 


ments, This institution had had a pros- 


perous existence for several years, during» 


which, at different times, dividends had 
been paid amounting to 350'per cent. to 
stockholders. But changes of directors, 
placing inexperienced men to a7 
jealousy, lack of confidence, etc., re- 


sulted in its dissolution. 
The farm was Peremaeed by the Halls © 


brothers. 
1879. 
After the Co-operative association dis- 


solved, a clasification of labor was sug- 
—— by the presidency of the Stake. 
_ Several of the settlers were called upon | 


to operate in different branches of indus- 
try, to which they were to devote their 
whole time and energies. The bishop, 
with a few others, agitated the building 
of a new meeting house by donations, 
which met with practical favor, as sub- 


sequent acts in this direction will dem- | 


onstrate. 
This was a dull season, and the crops 
were very poor. Owing to the severity 


‘of the winter, a great amount of the 
_ live stock perished. The Halls brothers 


lost aay per cent. of their herd. 
1880. 


‘This was a season of general pros- 
perity. Labor was continued on the 
meeting-house. Hammond took a con- 
tract to supply the rock for the abut- 
ments for the Weber river bridge. The 
Halls brothers manufactured about 8,000 
pounds of cheese. 


In the ‘fall several young men left | 
_ home for the Colorado country to work | 
*on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad . 


under Bishops Ferrin and Call. They 


were blockaded in the snow and endured | 
a great many hardships, lost their lug- 
gage, and had to be 


friends. 


1881. 


Good qrops of all kinds 


this The 


ed forward com pleted in 1882. 


is structure is a substantial token of | 


the industry and energy of the settlers. 
It i is 34 x 78 feet, cost over $10,000, and 
is one of the finest meeting-houses in — 
the Territory. There are in the settle- 
ment 300 families, about 1,000 persons, © 
and from 15,000 to 17,000 acres of tilla- 
ble and pasture land, 

. The altitude favors early frosts, which 
usually appear about the first of Septem- - 
ber. Wheat-raising is, therefore, specu- 
lative, not more than one-tenth of what 
is needed for bread being raised annu- 
ally. Barley and oats are raised in abun- 
dance, and potatoes generally give an 


immense yield of a very fine quality. 


It is too cold for fruits, only bush and 
vine fruits being cultivated. A. plente- 
ous supply of grass and fodder of all 
kinds make it a good dairy country. ___. 

Halls’ cheese factory has a capacity of 
16,000 pounds annually. They have 
about yoo acres of land, and milk from 


too to 150 cows, all of good breeds, — 


having many imported blooded animals 
among them. 
Two-thirds of the population are Sedinie 

dinavians, the remainder, Americans, i 
English and Scotch. 3 

he settlement is reached after a ten- 
mile ride from Ogden through one of 
the most picturesque canyons in the 
great West. The perpendicular walls of — 
solid rock towering heavenwards several 
hundred feet; the deafening, rushing, _ 


_ | dashing roar of the Ogden River; the 
| Darrow ascending rock-built dug-ways, 


at places overlooking deep, yawning 
abysses below, with overhanging rocks 
high above, make the tourist nervous for 
his safety, while he admires with aston- 
ishment the romantic situation, = 


SLATERVILLE. 


Alexander Kelley and were the 
first to locate in this section of country — 
in the fall of 1850, and Stephen Parr 
and family joined them in the spring of — 
1851 and built a house. 
of 1852 they were joined b 
McCan, Thomas Virgo and John 


In 1853 Richard Slater, 


Senior. 


In the spring 
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and 
ment derived the name of Slaterville | 


from the family of Richard Slater. In | 
the fall of this year on account of Indian 


difficulties—the Walker war—the settlers 


moved into Bingham Fort, a settlement | 
about three miles distant, Erastus Bi 

ham, sen., held a supervisory. control 0 
ecclesiastical matters, 


a large ‘of 
q settlers, we 


tivation: 
in large numbers 
nearly all’the grain. John Knigh 


-_eceded in’saving about thirty bushels of 


wheat:from eleven acres of land. Richard 


Slater, from:twenty acres, realized two | 


hundred bushels, an amount equal.to that 
 gaised by all the rest of the settlers. 
Stanger, Jj. Hall: and J. E. Boynton, 


- England, located here in the .fall. | 


winter of 1855-6 was very. severe, 
im: ce.of a scarcity of food 
pearly the. stock -perished. Isaac 
Allred lost five hundred. head of sheep. 
_ Very straitened and discouraging cir- 
cumstances followed. In the spring | 
Segoe roots, bran, etc., out of necessity, 
became..a.prominent part of their diet; | 
" general contentment and peace, however, 
seimeds the. privations were borne with | 
rtitude and.-patient resignation, each | 
the, other’s welfare, and: divided 
ally any: and. all provisions ‘which | 

happened.to exist among them. 


q 


Joseph: Hall. school ome 


divided the honors of presiding, as Mill | 
Creek the settlement. 


Nearly: all the able. bodied men were 


g mustered and enrolled in military service 
afd pe ied duty nearly all the winter 


_ The people returned to their homes in 


inst the Me United | 
howe ata cont f 


G. 


} liam Bull, Peter McCue, Moses 


1858. 


‘The. settlers participated in the’ 
‘move south, ) leaving only a de 


look after” 


to remain in the part 
of the Territory, among them being Isaac 


Allred and family. On September roth 
Thomas Richardson was appointed by 
President Farr and Bishop est to Boat 


— over the settlement. 


1859 


| was a year of good health and general 


prosperity. Good crops were gathered 
and few to the numbers oF 
settlers, 


1860. 


chose Thomas Thomas and E, W. Smout 
as his counselors. 

A good country was opened up about 
100 miles north, offering good facilities 
in fertile lands, plenty of wood, water, 
and good ranges, and several families 
left the settlement for this new country— 
Cache Valley. They sold out their in- 
terésts, however, in Slaterville to new 
"residents, so that there was actuall 
shrinkage in the population. Good 
crops raised. e general 
that prevailed in the settlement was 
broken by one Richard Morris, who 


commienced to agitate religious subjects 
to the faith of the Latter-day 
1861. 


Early in the spring Morris found sev- 
eral converts to his views, which subse- 
‘culminated in claims as a 

He and his followers founded a 
in the southern part of the 
county, which was: desi Morris- 
town. Among those who joined him 
were, James Cowan, sen., and Wil- 


urns, 
| William Harris William Jones, Andrew 
Lee and one McGee. At the March 
term of court Slaterville was organ 
into school: district, and Edwin. 
-thont, Thomas Thomas, and John H 


man were appointed trustees, 
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pale with but litle com 


¥ 


A Sunday school was organized with 


‘seventy-five pupils; Edwin W. Smout 


doing considerable damage. 
mers lost their crags by the floods, but 
was healthy and pros- 
. Smout, was chosen first, and ‘ Davis 
‘second, ‘counselor to Presi- 


ng went 
ous! the, and no 


ome 
on: 


xperises 

entering one and acrés;and 

the: title: wouldireadily 

deed to the claimants their just. 
A. 


— pest. 
election: E.. W, Smout was elected 
in’ place of 
| jintment in 1B6 


the affairs i” this 


‘anti November, when 
Be Richards set apart John A. Allred 
to fill the position. ‘The United Order 
doctrine: was taught. to: the. people and 
some: some: twenty-three were 
this time on Slaterville sus- 
tained the status exhibited in the fore- 


NORTH ‘OGDEN. 


iddie, first 


— | 2862, Allen, a member of: the’ 
Govetiriment.. Settlers! on a quarter-see- 
Bs 
os | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Mmicnarusou. of: this year t scr 
, Pe: 
~ Good ¢ rops were gathered this year. and James Hutchings, built a new oneéat 
was organ 
P | Inthe spring of this’ year’ T 
» now a man’ considérably 
our teams were fitted up. and sent to | 
ains. There was ag | 
a | est and t settlers witnessed a | | 
866 | 
7: 
| 
* 
£ 
the fall of this 
an increase OF po 100. pi | tents, . ut his me an. 


fo at Ogden, as 
aroused to take r 


ndians. 
| 


lenin a number of the w ites while 
| 


their stock, one 


sence other famili 


formation of large se nt, 
“Daring the year 1852 a few 
families located in the settlement. 


A 
common school was.opened, and taught 


by a widow lady, named Gean. 
etops gathered ered from the farms, peace and 


on: their 
‘Thomas 


ri 
the: Territ feeling hostile 
: ‘it ory deemed advis- 
of about $15,000, built a fort 60x30 
rods, down their houses aiid moved 
‘enclosure with their: families, 
| pring Sper ‘also to take in their stock 
Horses were stolen 
and Indian was killed, 


put ‘sustained no personal 


violence‘or' injury: 

dent’ as representative to the legislative 

bly the Territory. ‘was 

established with the Indians, but caution 
and: it, a »strict 


numberof ‘families were 

of t, principally 


rotection. 
ded tothe 


Good 


Gil 


"person named Stuaty : 


‘The settlers, at a | 


Warm weat 


with considerable ‘of what is known 


quantities Hulda 


spring NoG. Blodgett 


A. Chadwick, ‘A.: Barrett, anc 


number of others;:: ‘with ‘their 


swell the lation. As soon as’ the 


off nearly every green thing.’ ‘The set- 
tlers fought: to destroy their de 
devastating foe, but ‘to little purpose, as 


mot. Rearly - sufficient grain or vegetables 
‘ was-saved for food or seed -to - serve the 
wants of the settlers. 


Another ‘and’ 
equally ‘fatal calamity befel the 


‘inthe: loss of nearly ‘all their 
‘feed of an 


‘had but little or no hay or 
ind-upen which to ‘sustain 
them ; ee winter was unusually ‘severe, 
and the ground was covered with’ snow 
until nearly the end of April the fullow- 


ing year 
‘An adobie 24x36 feet, was 
built at: a cost of $1,500. 
was used for both school’ and religious 
Crandall Dunn was elected 


| ae of the peace, and Franklin Chit- 


to a scarcity of ‘for 
price—more 
mohey. the ple, with hardly an ex- 
ception, divided what little they had.in 
store to keep alive; they had to resort to 


di segoe roots; none, however, died 
ro dog although many looked 


emaciated and were reduced in strength. 
| When the little seed sown that was saved 


'to'show itself above the ground, 
as 
_ wheat, ‘the people felt ¢n- 
| “were bright a 
they: were pind ‘at the same time to. 
themselves of early weeds and vegetation 
The first grain to mature was barley, ant 
poe ripening ears 


‘that! was necessary to 


r appeared the grasshoppers 
| hatched out in such numbers as to sweep 


were gathered as they 
in a green state. - 

the fall of. ‘through 
of population; the set- 
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a River, at the ‘mouth of. the 

distancé ‘of seven miles, this 
cost ahout $8,000. Bailey 
eee andall Dunn were called, and 
go on missions to Salmon River'to assist 


‘1857. 

The people. completed. the 
found it a successful and profitable enter- 
prise Crandall Dunn was re-elected 
justice of the peace, and George Marsh, 
constable. A call was made for eyery 
-able bodied. ‘man to ‘‘ muster’ and ‘take 
in the. great ‘prevent 
Johnston's army from entering the val- 
It. was. responded. to a vim 
ae Ogden, ladies and elderly men 
the farm and to 


In the. jatter part of February. Bai 

on his. return from Salmon. 
was killed by, the Indians on Bannock 
Creek, Idaho, near Oregon. Frank 
Cummings, Baldwin Watts. and. -Ezra 
Barnard narrowly escaped with their 


and 


se The body.of Lake was recovered | 


oe Dae into > North Ogden for inter- 


€ was a man of indomitable 
will, full of integrity, and was very 
much respected. 
~ In consequence of the hostile attitude 
OF the forces in the mountains arrayed 
ast the Mormons, the. ame move 
south took place. Ogden ole . partici- 
Biyaek leaving a detail of twenty. men 
© guard property and take care of the 
ie Indians lurked around during 
people, except two ies, 
‘to their homes in the fall and 
ct in their crops, which, consider- 


te j 


nets one adapted to. the culture of the 
apple, Peach, apricot and af 


year 
the being 


in Elder Holt’ 
opened through: Ogden Hole: Cm 


iy 
; 


to the number of 250, rode into the fort 


yéry hostile manner, and threatened 
However, wise 


to Shoot Bishop Dunn. ise 
counsel. prevailed, and a compromise 
was effected, the I 

beeves, ten dollars in money and some 
flour. Several families settle- 


in of Nephi Campbell 


and Wm. J. Hill, to assist in the:emigra 
in Gardener was re-elected 


tion. ‘Benjami 

justice of the peace and George Marlor — 


the 8th Hidory: 
was 


Dunn, who resigned. In August Bishop 
Dunn was called to form one of. 
pany.to settle Bear Lake Valley. 
Farr, C, W. West and F; A. 


the placesof Bishop Dunn. The people; 
in. meeting assembled, are told they 
free:to vote for the man of their choice: — 


A great.many favor Abraham Chadwick, 
others Henry Holmes. The latter was 


made,president of the settlement... 

In April Father Robert..Mon 
died. _erysipelas, in his 


ndians receiving two 


appointed counselor to Bi 
Thomas Dunn in the’ place of 4 


visit: the settlement to arrange: for ailing aa 


‘was a good, honest, 


of rich. placer diggings i in 
Montana: induce several to direct their 
attention, to. freighting out produce: 
They, were successfuliin their.veatures, 
obtaining good prices for their products, 

Three teams were sent to 
assist, in, the 
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northern party 1s being benefited by 
Montana gold mines. The farmers 
finda ready market'and high prices’ for 
‘hegiedattat: Fhe miner brings in his 
‘which ‘varies: in 
oy, “was. me ise 
 #nto the Territory. im: abundance, and 
the necessities and comforts of life were 


| chant caniiale g from 100 to 700 per cent, 
profit. Building and home improve- 
ments were also results of this more fav- 
orable condition ‘of affairs. mpc of 
the North Ogden people Josephites 
over religion. Many 
to the East. 

winter. was very severe and 


considerable numbers: A 


fod cop 
| 1865. 


wht up a large area of farming land, 
The canal was extended four or five 
miles, bringing under cultivation about 
es acres of good land, affording sup- 


rt to fifty more families. The esti- 


mated cost was $8,000; North Ogden 
pei by volunteer labor the opening 
of the Deseret Telegraph lines. The 
Mormons ‘were determined as fast as 
possible to: make available the appli- 
ances of advanced civilization for their 
own country’s good, irrespective of the 


cost of labor, The patronage of this : 


re of wire for years never paid run- 

A expenses, they being borne in part 
by the settlers. 

| Good crops were raised ; an abun- 

as of peaches, with a few apples. 


The old Tithing Office, about to tumble 
down, was donated | ‘by the Church for a 


meeting-house. The people remodel it 
at a cost of $1,500 dollars. 


4 


“Elder George Rose resi his coun- 
selorghip to ent Henry Holmes. 
Ab -Chadwick was appointed os 


gol | 
Utah; and. especially 


men and teams to work ont 
Pacific and Central Pacific railroad. 
James Barker is. inted to fill the 


1868. 


nsiderat ¢ 
on: the completion of the work 
the railroads. Many lose heavily in 
the ente 

In the fall a co-operative mercantile | 
organization was effected, with Henry — 
Holmes president and superintendent. 
Capital stock, $2,000, ‘Store was 
erected at a cost of $1,550 This was 
the first brick building in the . settlement. 

‘Benjamin Cazier was re-elected justice. 
of the peace, having been first elected 
to that’ position in 1865. 


1869. 


men took sub-contracts_ in 
grading the Utah Central road. The 
work proved anything but profitable. 


| the position. North en 
Ogd he Union 


| In the fall grasshoppers lit and destroyed 
| over thousand bushels of grain. 


“This spring the grasshoppers hatch 
out in countless myriads, and devour all 
the crops in their early stages of growth. 
Various devices are as to destroy 
them, but all to no avail. the force 
of: numbers they conquer wad stop for a 


1873. 


or the spring of this year President 
Heney Holmes was sent on a mission to 
Arizona, he took with him Sider David 
E. Garner, 

David Garner, (father. of David: 
Garper,) first counselor to H. Holmes; 
took charge of North Ogden Ward, and 
continued to manage its affairs till the 
spring of 1875; but, in 1874, he and © 
many of the people took an active part 
in’ grading the line of the Utah & 


| Northern Railroad, 


tion, in ‘order to ‘push that enterprise 
forward. by 
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ens, as counselors. 
re-Otganized this spring, 
: Montgomery, 


_ distance of three miles, besides enlarg- 
ing and. strengthing a 


ng in the 
peng the contagion, among whom 


zealous and untiring in the service of 
the community, 


and Sidney Stephens, resigned. 


‘elected justice “of 
‘pence, and Richard Berrett, constable. | 


and the foundation . commenced... A 
building committee was appointed to 
_tiiatiage the! work ‘in’ general and handle 


man} assisted by 


a 


aX 


North Ogden “Canal 
with ‘a cap- 


ital stock of $20,000, with Nathaniel 

dent; B. Cazier, vice- 
esident; anda board of ten directors. | 
Canal company extended the canal 

to the point..of the mountain north, a 


The auturon of this year “was 


settlement. Four 


was Henry Holmes, a man. of energy, 


Late in the autumn of this year, Ben- 
jamin Cazier and Nathaniel Montgome 
were appointed counselors to President 
Wheelock, vice Holmes, 


2 


3897. 
_ After the conference held | 
Amos Maycock was ordained 

bishop of of the North. ( gden. ‘Ward, 

Benjamin Cazier and Nathanie 


the election: ‘held in Angust, 


the finaiicesiconnected with its construc: 
tion Nathaniel) Montgomery, chair- 
‘Ward, Wm. F, 
‘Thomas ‘Wallace (treasurer), 

and L. Waldron (secretary). 
At: :the election November; . Nae 


its oldest and most esteemed 


employment went towork-on the Oregon 3 


| ant View, and 


‘sick, needy and 


cess. the ‘intereate ‘and: Tails 


grading camps; carrying death and 
disaster to many for the July. 


ee time and 


feet, an andthe height from the water-table 
to the square; estimated totost 
$8,000 when completed: « The.construcy 


tion: .was continued. util; the: shingles 
Sieg the close of, the year the settlement Loe 
sustained: a:severe loss in» the. death,of 


Viz: Father: Joseph 
He was untiring. in 


‘This year was noted for 


is; be, 93 


spring -of this year, and every manor 
youth who could: be. ‘fromrother 


But: the smallpox.» 


of quarantine, 


wie and E. W. Wade was o 
dained bishop of the portion called Pleas- 
“Thomas 


allace was 
inted bishop of North vith 


pithough many 4 a 


anew the 
work On the meeting house, and — 
Decembér the floor was laid. . 
completed this structure will 
hance the appearance of Nort 

The telephone how connects 

with Salt Lake City, Ogden ad 
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MeMallen, ‘atid others.’ ‘It is situated at 
. the immediate ‘west entrance of Weber 
Canyon, on a nafrow tract of land 
bounded on the:-horth and south by the 
the foothills. of the mountains. % Thé 


west end of. out inte | 


| “4851. 


‘The control of the n moun- 
tain streams and utilized them for irriga- 
tional .purposes, In the fall a log school- 
house. was built and W:; G. McMullen 
taught school. Abiah, Wadsworth, hav- 

ing moved. into the . settlement, which 
 -was.now. known as. East. Weber, was ap- 


president by Lorin Farr, and 


Ne Spaulding and Byron Bybee were 
appointed. his counselors. more 


of 1851-2 was remarkably 
mild, only about six inches of snow 64 
ing, fallen.. Stock-raising and 
the attention of the 


A ditch was at a 


to: convey water to the farms. In the | 
fall difficulties. with the Indians necessi- 
tated. buildi of:..a ‘mud wall: 100 
tods in length and over seven fect high, 
at. a cost. of about. $2,000, a heavy tax, 
the number of the settlers. 
wall intimidated the hostiles, and 
he settlers, with their property, were 
Good: crops gathered and 

other, families added to the settlement. 
school-house. was brought under the 
fort wall ction ; its size was en- 
pe ly school the former 


Kast Weber was, ized as a county 


adobie was built at a 
cost of $1,000." Spaulding and Wads- 

‘worth built’ a: saw Good crops 


war the Weber 


ts. It had not been long 

when a. 
broke it in the centre. 
were drowned and 


| gathered from the farms. 


There was steady increase of popa- 


lation. | | 


The settlement. now 
300 souls. : Preparations were made:to 
send out four companies of ten men 

each to watch the approach of jJohn- 


ston’s ‘army: The first ten men were 
fitted ‘out by those: who remained -at 


home, some'even giving their hats and 
shoes: for the: comfort of those sent to 


perform this duty. Some of the 


had saved means with which to build, 


but ‘parted with them readily and 


cheerfu ‘to. furnish supplies for: that 


occasion. During the fall a change:was 


made in: ‘the authorities. Jefferson: Os- 
borne: ‘was ‘appointed president of -the 


district; with David Bybee and ae 


Kinga? counselors. 


move south ‘in April. 
remains in the settlement. 
of settlers returned to their 


in early ‘fall. Some families did 


not return. © Work was commenced to 
redeem the settlement from its demoral- 


ized condition.“ No crops had been 


gathered and no provision made to win- 
ter stock. This necessitated many to 


get supplies from other places. Winter . 
was spent as comfortably as circumstances — 


wotild permit. Beef and bread were the 
only diet, and many did not get these in 


a cient ‘quantities. This state of affairs — 


continued through the spring of 1859. 


hardships and privations were en- 


It seemed like commencing life 


oun? but when another harvest dawned 


upon them, it was a pleasant sight to 


see the fields of. and 
ich were 


all classes of w 
in’ abundance. ‘Elder Spauld- 


ted the first . peach orchard. 
during 


large herd of cattle, in 


detail pe 
The. greater 
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his people, 


‘TULLIDGES, QUAR FERLY MA GAZINE. 


4. 


President died of 
aman much 
n his death a severe 
loss ‘was atiinil President Lorin Farr 


and Bishop West appointed D. B. Bybee 
to fill the vacancy, . 


1862, 


in value. One acre 


Dye bought two lots and a log house for 


$85, and located in the settlement. The 


height, doing much damage by 


away farming land.. I. N. Spaulding 


lost twenty-five acres. An average crop 1 


1863. 


eral improveme 
kins was ee president. Another 
1864. 


The new element in the sctilenneht 
gives n im 


tus to all 
one a time o is 
£865. 
" fair crop of small grain and potatoes 


Grasshoppers. ap in the fall 
and deposit their eggs agate) A 


ak snow fell, af hard 


eel Perkins goes to Ogden. to assist 


in building Bishop West’s grist mill, 


Wattis acts as temporary presi- 
dent until June, During this month a 


Sabbath school is organized, with fifteen 
scholars, Samuel. Dye, superintendent, 


George L. Corey, Samuel Dye and Ed- 


mund Wattis.are elected trustees. 


the settlement sod 


cinct is changed, by order of the I 


Court, to Zaston. Ira 


d | presidents William 
‘aged fo He | 


property was tly depreciated | 
chased for a.cow and a calf. Samuel | 


| Eastern States. 


pointed constable. 


Easton 


consequence goes u 
| prices. The railro 
| vantage of their and powers 

| and took: what they needed at theirown 
‘Aside from this the settlers: 
to 


The sdttlement is dively 
the appearance of several ‘civil 


‘and their men; survey’ the 
| for the Union Pacific Rai Railroad: 


rge L. Corey resigns his position as 


Work plentiful ‘tor all who désire” 
labor, ‘which is well paid for in’ cash; — 


which for the first time in the history: er : : 
the seftlement is freely circulated‘ anda 
t- many are made’ for 


grea 

the of the “On the 4th 
of March the track is laid to this ‘point Ly 
I. N. Spaulding goes on a mission to'the - 
The terminus for Utah | 


| and adjacent Territories is made here for 
“David By nearly all the Bybee 
families left for Dixie, and considerable 


y changed hands in consequence. — 
nts made. David Per- 


freight’ ‘and passenger travel. 
many’ are encouraged to believe 
‘will become a great 
centre and a city for business. Land ‘in 

‘the scale to fancy 


d company took 


and are not disposed 2% 
h Willian: Kendall’ and 


| Charles Stoddard are elected “school 


trustees. 


“October Joseph: Grover 
pointment Jon place of 


counselor to Bishop Spaulding. Jo 


Grover is also ap 
peace, and Curtis 
‘In ‘2870 Byron L. 


inted justice of the 
“Bybee ‘was 
In 1871 George L. Corey, Miles. eo 
Lawrence and Robert Gale were 


“te Banday shook was 


of volumes. 
‘We have farther on of 

Easton: from the above, date, excepting _ 
the deaths of two diligent and 
citizens, namely, Bishop Spaulding, wok 2 3 
passed away about two months ago, 
still more; recently, ‘Wales 

same Place. 


wets. 
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I detailed. account of 7 
Tin Snisgel, the unfortunate author, in 
a. former... and have mentioned |. 
Jinks the editor, and Bellows the.embel- 
5, 1° now relate something of | 
‘their characters, connected with. a 
former. papér. published in Glasgow, 
styled The Humpback, a number of years 
before. they. were in the K— 
Journal, and long before | had the honor. 
of being My first ad- | 
Venture 19 the-world of. letters will be. 
seen. as proceed with this relation. 


inks, the editor of Humpback, | 


was an employed hand, the same as the 
publisher, . foreman, compositors, press- 
_ Men, ete. had a:salary of two hun-. 
per annum, with the 


y numbering thirty pence who held 
Ee mselves responsible for any pecuniary 
nge or failure in the firm, They were 
padicalsof the deepest dye, and were 
_ what. is termed .sleeping members in a 
newspaper, subject to-prosecution. Jinks- 
- was answerable for all articles admitted 
its columns of libelous nature, and 
was forthcoming for the. conducting of 
the financial. department of the office, 
such as the receiving of its income and. 
disbursing its debts, paying the reporters 
and employing or discharging the hands. 
Zhe Humpbac 
the 
form and the 
classes... All innovations on public 
rights, . elections, municipal'and parlia- 


advocate of radical re- 


mentary,. justiciary, sheriff..and police 


- courts, mercantile details, fraud, i imposi- 
tions, strikes,.trades. unions—in fact 
everything: that came within the circle of 


popular portion of the working com-_ 
‘ahd their interests were the 
ial care and. guardianship of this won- | 


derful newspaper, which in time grew as 
“notorious as. any. other in “the north of 
Scotland. | 

‘Before was. employed 


_ Jinks and his extravagant, wonderful cute. 


| ers, sparing no,person, high or low, 
who came within 


# was advertised to be. 


rm supporter of the work- 


in this estab- 
-had often heard Mr, 


“writing ail articles on government, and: 
the local authorities. who were opposed’ 
tadical reform, and the. general good 


of the working classes. . Owing to this,’ 
‘the-weekly issue of Humpback.was’ 
anxiously looked for by the 
bought up more rapidly than other papers’ 
of amore truthful and. universal.charac- 
ter. No persons: were spared from its: 
malevolence and mental castigation. 
There was no moral reservation or go- 


between—everything went overboard im 


the storm of its political and 
social reformation. No person uninisieted: | 
in the: mysteries of newspaper enterprise: 
could imagine for one moment the: base: 


intrigue;':lies, forgeries and false repre-. 


-sentation of occurrences connected: with. 


| the: public interests as published.-in 


‘columns, the one-sided views of-every: 
thing opposed to the popular party:{who: 
| were so styled, being the mob ); initruthy 


, opposition to all parties, whether. right, 


or. wrong; was the life and vitality of this. 
untimely-begotten nondescript -intelli- 
‘gencer. To edit such a paper as this re~ 
‘quired .a very extraordinary character, 
and.such was Mr. Jinks, whose every day’ 
work was a warfare of accusation, antag-. 
‘Onis, and often prosecution. I was not . 
so much surprised at the spirit of the 
paper, as 1 was at the editor, having: 
learned from two of his coliege chums: 
that he was an aristocrat of the highest 
order: in mind and principle, but. having 
neglected his classes in consequence of 
politics, he had incurred the. displeasure 
of the professors under whom he studied, 
and Jeft the university in the third-year: 
of his divinity, which left bim minus a. 
diploma. . He afterwards commenced his 
literary. career.as author, and ‘published 
lyrics, essays, and tales to the public, but. 
mot being successful he enlisted with the 
above named junto, ane. became 
Humpback! 

Being at that time on a canvassin 
tour in Lanarkshire for a project: 
annual, to be composed entirely. of native. 
and local talent, I intentionally called at. 
the house where Mr. Jinks had his lodg-. ‘ 
ing. ‘The appearance of the locality and . 
house rather stiltified my preconceived 
opinions of literary men; - however, I 
tapped at the door and was answered by 
the. landlady, to to whom I presented the 

prospectus, td which she significantly de- 


clined by &shake of’ the head. 
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- man lodged with her, to whom she would 
_ show, the “paper, and perhaps he might: 
but for herself she had some- 
thing ‘otherwise to look: after than read: 
 ing»prospectuses and papers brought to 
her: house; which «was more like a post- 
office boarding house. Leaving’ 
me standing:at the door, she returned in 
_ a few minutes and Kindly invited me into’ 
the: room of Mr. Jinks. The idea of 
being introduced into the presence of an 
editor of such renown I must confess: 
my nérves; but the shock 
was’ of short“duration ‘when I saw the 
apartment and surroundings of his mental 
cogitations. “Hemet me at: the door 
with: anout-stretched hand, by way of: 
welcome; and hahded*«me to a the 
the rooni except a high stool, 
from which: he had: descended to receive” 
He: was a:tall, thin ;:meagre looking 
‘of a hard ‘tron-grey complex- 


I could not say of what they were ‘com- 
posed when he smiled, they were yellow; 
when serious, when reflective, 
dark hazel, such as have seen in a cat.” 
His nose was : page an- 
tiquity, rising. in-the' centre lik¢e a draw-— 
bridge ‘between his brow, curved 
chin, “which. gutted out and upwards, 
ie leaving asmall space; tu the deep furrow 
of his mouth; w ich marked a cut three- | 
quarters ‘across hollow cheek of his’ 
carnivorous ‘visage. His dress, a long, 
calico-printed gown, ‘considerably be- 
smeared with ink, much faded from their 
his body. 

‘Sach wis’ the appearance of 
this ‘Hberator and defender of hu-. 
man independence ! Everything in the | 
room was covered with dust, the coal 
ashes covered one-half of the hearth, and 
his ‘bed’ lay tambled in heaps, as if the | 

sheets and be had at war, 
warped together, as risen 
his desk tn’ the morning. — 


‘Such: was gentleman: Jinks. 
his bachelor apartuient,:where he lived a | 
miserable: miser in a<rented and 
cooked his victuals, and 
and the: 


Humpbac 
After looking over paper 


he put his name and handed me- 


the pri There,” said ‘he, 
| will beasg Yok ab fifty othernames. 
‘ow your tat. done 
encourage the enterprise. "Tis all 


chatige “with me. Mr.—what’s 


name, sir?’ 
I, rather take: 
tives’ As ‘he looked piercingly at me 
eyes assumed bright yellow: 
ereign cognomen for a canvasser,” 
peating: King two or three times., “* 
the bye,”" he inquired, you anywa 
related to’ the ‘canvasser and 
lector for the Vestorn Herald and f 


Forest King, sir,” 


by his abrupt interr 


re. 


tive: for the K-— Journal? 


<The sane’ man, your honor, combin 
‘in‘two professions.” 
Happy, ‘Mr. King, to make 4 ‘a 


quaintance’;’ glad'to meet with you, ‘sir! 


I have read your articles and have heard’ 


‘Mr. Puff uffy speak eulogizingly of you: asa 
of ‘local incidents, 


Skelly first tate fellows, were it not 
‘theiropposition to our paper. But it is” 
all for a living, to be sure. They cantiot 


| ave intimate with Mr. Snissel, too, 


be-Conservatives nor Whigs at Peta 


thedevil, Mr. King, we are 
ion for’ what pays best. ‘That's 
the secret With all ‘the’ newsmongers in” 
this country.” I well remember when 
had: “three years in the 
Hall, ‘I was quite at a loss to know 
should join. the Established* 
Church or the Secession for the 
stipend; whtil after due consideration 
became 80 taken’ with politics, that I be- 
came “altogether of the opinion that 
ligion ‘was all‘a farce, and left theology 
shall I call it—worse than 
infernal humbug—an 

rs this ‘synopsis of his” 

right yellow to a dark green ; the pupils ’ 
en raged cat's in a dark room, large and 
| sparkling, but asthe light of his ideas i 
rehearsal: came to a close: 
| small asa pin-head. 
_ had always from what. 
I have heard, that:y 


eid for the: law.*? 
Now at-all,. Mr. King; 


educated.’ 


you had ‘studied’ pro- 
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empha put 0 this: 

spinors syllogism of-a doub | 
ag | name of Richmond, led me: to :survey - 
the personage more attentively; The 


So-LJeft theol 


Oat to me when 
the-face...:My: classical studies enable me 
to handle a philosopher's: knowledge 
reviews; my knowledge of divinity 
to grapple. with. the.clergy, combined 
with, the: above,. keeps: me. measurably 

plear from committing from libel, 
and, as. 1 have said, prosecution, although 
‘have. been. twice: :heavily fined, and as 


much worth, after all, to 


for :the..soul of mes: subscribe 
y and.studied 
serves 


not, 


law We: ‘The knowledge of t 


mein. my: 
jg: saved’ by the: intelligence law points 
tion stares me in 


enon the verge of being. imprisoned 
r defamation of character, but escaped 


compromise, one of the parties being 
bribed... .Truth:is ‘libel, Mr. King, 
consequently, although well learned. .in 


laws where is the.protection from the 


virulence of. privileged. characters, who 


make the law—or twist, it rather—to 
favor their own ends and the advantage 


their, clients... However, they have 
‘not:had it all .their.own. way. The Den- 


_ iston.road case:is settled, and the public 


‘\bave: triumphed over Tory: influence, for 


‘which they, may thank your humble ser- 


vant, throngh the'columns of our paper. 
Fo be sure, the secret was to increase our 
issue, which: it did... 


the public, 


ed to the expense litigation.”’ 


The .road. was ‘nothing, sir,”’ he re- 


At this: of our conversation, a 


tall man opened the door, and broke off 
the: subject... 
_ sisted on me keeping my. ‘seat. 
few complementary words of ‘‘ How do 


rose from the chair, and 
about, to (retire, when Mr. Jinks in- 


you do sir?” “Comfortably, thank you 


sented with a nd 


“ete.,, the, tall.geetleman handed 
Jinks. @ roll: of Paper, to which he 


ticle, this 


ion, where money 


After a 


dismissed: 


speaking; :. was another calcu- 
dation, notia matter: of .conscience, mark 
me; but-whenI knew that-I would: have 
te study sermons, compose. prayers, and 
by roete.a jumble of principles 

doctrines. at variance with each other, I 


saying, Me. Richuiond,: a 


we received no information from Lon- 
respecting your affairs asyet.’’. The 


sinister, dejected looking appearanceof 


the man, although decently appareled, 


at once struck me that he was the noto- 
rious agitator and government spy who, — 


under false pretenses as a radical, had 


roused up the west of Scotland to arms 
against the government in. 1816;' ‘He 


had scarcely got on the street, when Mr. 


Jinks. rather enquired if 
knew that gentleman... in “the: 
negative, 

“Phat. man,’’ ‘said 
ously, ‘‘is the most consummate scoundrel 
under heaven; that man, sir, has done — 
more mischief, and brought more families 
to misery, than any other man since the — 
daysof Judas Iscariot; that man, sir, 
brought Hardy, and Baird, and 
Wilson.to the block, and was the means 
of banishing hundreds of men: from 


their ‘native land, banished: by the’ cit-— 


cuit courts’ judges, and self-exile; in 
consequence of his perfidy and perjury.” 
_ **How does he come to have corres-+ 
pondence with you? if I am at liberty — 
to. ask the question, sir,’’. said. I, | 
who are the organ and advocate of radi- 
calism, he ‘being a: traitor to the-well- 
being of his country and 
rights,” 

“That. is Richmond the spy; sir, 
if it was known he was in this city, 


/ would be torn to pieces; you must have — 


heard. ‘of. him.” To which I nodded 
assent. ‘*This man,’’ he continued; 
‘Sin. 1816, when universal. suffrage and 
vote. by ballot was on the . t 
being obtained for the shires «and 
baleaaie of Scotland in the House of 
Commons, was: employed by Kinkman — 
Findlay, M.P..for Lanarkshire, who was 
the agent: for the government under 
Castlereagh, the then prime minister-— 
to agitate the country to rebellion by 
force of, arms; which he accomplished, 
and: brought, as I have said. before, 
several men to the scaffold. Now: fifteen 
elapsed, and his reward 
remains unpaid by the govern- 
ment.:He is pursuing his employers to 
fulfill. their stipulations with him, and 
has had:the audacity to apply.to.me for 
a of his. 


service: 
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tiie ding shank 


froth ¥816 to’ for which service 
was promised fen thousand pounds’ ster- 
ling, and expenses paid monthly during 
the period of ‘his agitation, the which he 
drew; but the ten thousand as a reward 
is’ stil, due. He has called upon me. 
several times ‘at my office, just as you 
| after~years of labor and: anxiety, 
dike himself, would, for money, aid him 7 


have seen him ‘to-day, expecting, that I, 


in this’ blood-stained affair.” 
could: suppose,’ 


plot, 


ety for universal suffrage, 
that by influencing a small minority of 
and secretly aiding 
them, smeans and money, thro 


such vagabonds as Richmond, could by 


military force, and the strong arm of 
the law, strike terror on the moral por- 
tion of the inhabitants, and leading the 
few into rebellion, by such means, struck 


fear on the ‘whole nation, which they . 


accomplished in the way I have related, 
The government agent wrote to me 
privately to notify the fact of his 
services; but mark me, Mr. King, 
money is’ with'-me of no value when 
marked and tarnished with blood, and 
never shall‘I sign the acts of his treachery, 
if ‘he should die a gar; as he will: 
Such isthe world, 
honest, simple men, are dupe 


lains, and the government, nid 


ete tect the people; bribe the villains to 
the people into rebellion and betray. 
them as this vagabond has‘done. Yes, 
sir, and we:tadicals betray one another 
throughtheir agency. I have told “you 
of being fined, and: barely escaping im- 
prisonment.. How? you will ask. Why, 
= by. false intelligence given to me, for 
ich when made 
cuted, and the parties denied their in- 
formation. and allegati 
responsible.and had ‘to bear the load of 
their slander ‘like Atlas with the globe 
on'his'baek: Vox popul’, vox Deo, is an 


wilt become a ‘conservative, 


for 
oppressed; but I have found the “Se 
classes, as they are called, sucha mixture 

of “incongruity, such a mass of | unre 
deemable matter, such a’ compound'-of 
ignorance and low cunning, of simplicity 
and roguish, bare-faced impudence, 
means, they: remain the same 
able, heterogeneous mass'they were from 
the beginning of my career till ‘now. 
D—n me, King—excuse me forvulgarity, 


replied, 
‘that prime» minister would 
-ruffians to raise a rebellion against the 
government of which he was the chief.’’ — 
*“Why, Mr. King, it was a deep Jaid 
supported by the whole cabinet ; 
the nation at that time was on the eve of 
a great reform, and in ordersto qutnch | 


r. Kin 


public, I was prose- 


ions.. -was then 


sir,’ he replied, tll the 
: parties, and. defend: the 


expenditure of genuine princi 


but I: get tired, and: sometimes: regret 


that I had ever spent an hour advocating — es | 


in their:behalf: the rights of man.” 


»**Youcare an intelligent ‘man. and’ a 
scholar; Mr. Jinks,’* Iresponded,-‘‘and 


have @ extensive knowledge of 


Grecian‘and Roman history than I have; 


know: full well that the leaders of 


democracy, and the philosophers of | : 
ancient-times, were'men who spent their 
life-long labor to ameliorate the con- 


dition ‘of tbe lower classes, and what had 


they for their labor and toil but dishonor, eee 
self-exile; ‘banishment, and sometimes 


death; adjudged and awarded by the — 


ignorant “wretches. whose welfare they 
sought,and'labored assiduously to obtain. 
Such,’ I continued, drawing out his 
radical sentiments, ‘‘ were the rabble:in 
ancient times, and such are they now. 
A change of circumstance, a breath, a 
misplaced sentence, will turn the current 


of their affections, and the voice of the — 


multitude to-day, which would rend the — ee 


heavens in thundering applause in your eS 


favor, to-morrow witness against 


as traitor, and a miscreant. 
ove of place and power is the spirit of © 
ambition; “but. such ambition without. 
the ability and honesty to fill that situa- — 
tion as a leader ofthe people for their 
good and benefit, and intelligence on 
the part of the people to*know what is 


for their real good, such is not the state es - 
of society generally; foolsandmadmen, -— 


and say: knaves, lead the rabble; 


and such is mobocracy, the great parent : : = 
of vice and’ rebellion, led “on 


villians.” 


Hold’ there,'’ he interrupting 
me, “American. republicanism is against 


your notions | and: o pinions of govern- 
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AND BELLOWS. 


«True, said bat their system of 
gover ernment is not’ democracy. It is a 
kind of power made up of monarchial 
departments, such as a ‘president’ for 
‘king, their senate and congress, which, 


_ Kings, lords and commons. 
there are no hereditary claims, nor sep- 
tennial ‘parliaments and limited franchise 
suchas weliaye.” 

“And let us add," said he, 
feudal oppression; nor an overbearing 


established clergy, nor the law of entail, 


Wor a hundred thousand of a standing 
people.” in- time “peace to awe the 
ge rejoinder “his hooked nose 
shleaity ‘touched his curved chin, as he 


shut the great cut of his mouth, and 


‘broadened out his ‘narrow face with ‘a 
_ tremendous grin, while his eyes assumed 
_ a deep hazel, glanced at me like an eagle 
fastened onits prey. 

*©These abuses,’’ he continued, “sir, 
all the fundamental evils opposed 
toa well regulated government. I am 


petfectly ‘convinced, however, that the 


mob, as you are pleased to call the 
people, are not qualified to conduct the 
_ affairs of government, yet they are 
Qualified by universal suffrage, to vote 
for men who can ; and there the Ameri- 
having” this privilege will always 
have a ‘secure constitution and a free 
; rnment, and now if you please, let 
_ this suffice for the present on politics. I 
_ have‘heard of you, although I never saw 
you. before ‘to-day, I have formed an 
attachment for you since yon came here, 
_and I would love to have you connected 
with our paper; you are tinged with 
| sonics and ideas imbibed in you 

fom your early infancy, but these 


notions will evaporate as your knowlege. 


of men and things will increase. Will 
you join our establishment ? you will be 
: handsomely rewarded for your labor.” 
He then inquired particularly into my 
affairs, my engagement, my reporting, 
collecting accounts, lifting advertise- 
ments, etc., ete.’ 
_ > ‘When he had satisfied himself to these 
3 items, ‘he offered me ah engagement, con- 
better than I then had; to all 
‘Of which I asked for time to settle up 
With my former” employers, to which he 
acceded: During our confab I heard a 
| — now and again, ‘which drew 


nor 


¥ 


| the same 


| ©The mob will kill me.” 


their sympathy— i in truth, 


ciled together. 


neniee every few minutes, until it burst 
‘as I thought, right opposite the 
houle. ‘What’ is that nore?” said 


he trying to look through the dirty panes. 
| He had scarcely uttered the surprised sen- 
taking the form altogether, represents our 
To be sure 


tence, when in rushed a person covered 
with blood, and his clothes literally torn 


to shreds, who fell prostrate on the floor. 
-€Mr. Richmond,’ ejaculated Jinks, hold- 


ing up his hands in amazement. I could 
not have distinguished him to have been 
rson I was in company with 
an hour before, so torn and besmeared 
with blood and dirt. ‘‘Save me, save 
me!’’ he muttered in bewailing tones. 
‘* Out with 
him,” vociferated twenty voices at the 
same time ; ‘* out with the murderer ; out, 
out with him, or we'll pull down the 
house.’” Several rocks had by this time 
came through the window, and the 
landlady was at the door wringing her 
prep and calling loudly for Mr. Jinks 
t out the man or the people would 
ad down the house. Mr. Jinks imme- 
Hiately run out and endeavored to paci 
the mob, but no words could 
no 
could be heard, so tumultuous and fiend- 


ish were the discordant voices calling for 


the immediate delivery of the murderer, 
Richmond, into their hands. Missiles 
of every kind were by this time being 
thrown indiscriminately around. Jinks, 
who was confident of public favor, de- 
clared that Richmond had been in his 
room, but he had left. The violence, 
however, continued, and he was forced 
to take shelter in his room, shutting and 
fastening the door, enclosing three of 
the most frightened beings ever domi- 
As I had no good 
opinion of a mob at any time, and now 
I, likely, would be subject to their dis- 
approbation i in a house hiding the victim. 
of their bad feeling, as well as their sus- 
oe against Jinks; for the mob were 
wling against him in as dishonorable 
epithets as against Richmond. Any 
thinking person may conceive how I felt 
as sti ae few seconds brought a tock 
inst the door, which was within 

ree t of where I was sitting. By 
the increasing noise I could calculate 
also that the mob were considerably 
growing in numbers, and the belliger-. 
ents ‘more ferocious. Jinks, from the 
time of his entrance, had been busily 
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in, removi 


aod, commanding my help, dropped 


_ Mr, Richmend to, the cellar 
which he replaced. the paper. 
to a Tecess. be: yond the bedst 


_a-number of men demanding the victim 


_of, their. vengeance, swearing death to 2 


traitor.. 


those 
rag 
Neither have I ‘at any period of: my | 
recollection. formed.a lower. estimate of 
human. character in its most. degraded | 
form than I did at their diabolical en-— of. 
trance tocommit murder on.a murderer. | 
_The:room .and cranny and corner 


posure .of Mr. he faced 
outrageous 


were. the. papers. overturned, 


no Richmond could be found. ‘Dur- 1 
ing the bustle I hastened to the door, 1 
and there as far as I could see, stood a 
_ dense crowd, in the midst of which a |. 


gallows. was erected over a gateway, rope 


and cross-beam. all ready for execution, 


Being taken no notice of, I mingled 


with the crowd and edged my way out, | 


- when I became a spectator to one of the 
_most barbarous scenes I had ever before 
or have ever since witnessed. Whether 
‘the. police. or the. city authorities had 
any knowledge of the affair | know not. 
But there was no interference for a.lon 
time, when the mob went in another di- 
rection. and. sacked - several victualling 
_ stores and shops belonging to what they 
called:the Tory party.. 
Night and a -company of. soldiers 
FE sie the streets, and Mr. Richmond 
made his escape through the aid and 
of. Mr. Jinks. 
wo. months. after, I finished. my. en- 
nt for the forthcoming book of 
native talent. .I.en on. my en 
ment. with Mr, ‘Jinks, as collector | and 


_ newsgatherer, and since that time I have | 
earned. more of his real character than 


I had formerly. by report. 


Although Daves. was_a really smart 


reporter, yet I gene gave occurences | 
as they. that was some-. 
thing in.a one-sided paper where accusa- 
tion, insinuation, lic. 

scandal were. the 


side, where he trap. fous 
} ‘would -not look. at\an atticle. got 
we what he. termed the see-saw. style 
t this 
instant. the .door had three panels | or 
smashed in. . I quickly 
lisher,.to dress up the article 
ently down fell the in jumped be 0 
actual correspondent who had his 
from the parties concerned... 
ws. had. for some. years, been: 


7 


siness. however, as, Mr. 


“2 
te : tiny 
this. re 
+ 
he 
port 
wht 
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often.would.give the report of a‘murder 
robbery. to.an insignificant fellowby 
she nickname. of, Bellows, 
‘wi 


received more for his labor than the 


‘editor for. The Belfast Reformer, 
had gained considerable notoriety iniex- 
posing. he called public.abuse, such 
as atraigning the magisterial. 
upbraiding ecclesiastics, and painting, 
glowin the ‘frauds and. invasions 
nded. gentlemen the. rights, 
liberties Insh people... Bellows 
dischar discharged from situation..in 
drunkenness emigrated.to 
Scotland, luckily he. got employ- — 
ment in. Zhe Semi- for 


ofall. 
his love for. the. ardent, for. gs 


Humpback.. Bellows. w 
spree,out no matter where he was, whine 


and ultimately 


often lasted for a at. one time, an 
_ although. he. left the 


attire, .would Rot, 
ound, have any. garment..on him fit to © 


cover his nakedness, Led. home..to: 


sanctum in this dilemma, where: he was 

ked up in an attic with writing.appar- 
atus and a bottle of whiskey, he. Cone 
earn: one pound. sterling per. day. in, 


writing. reports of public. dinners, revis- a 
ing. sermons, and embellishing. 
transactions and incidents reported, by 


the less intellectual of . the. corps of. 
Humpback. . Such. 


of him,, kept up_and- nourished, b 


inflammatory influence, of 


_ Shortly ‘afer Thad bees 


_ **Now,”’ said 
shall haye. something. origipal, none ; 


was, Bellows’ occupa, 
tiom, and.such were the duties requ rea 
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romantic; ‘something that will dazzle 
to blind; * ts that breath and words 
that-burn.” Bellows will henceforth 
thé stm’ of ‘our sy stem, shooti 

- his tays on the be 
forsaken 


various i “That's the. taal, 


ing: at strange dilapi ation in the 
person of Bellows, when I bid them good- 


“bye, and hastened to the office with my 
copy” for 'to-morrow’s issue. (Strange 

evefits transpire: almost every in the 
routite of a news-agent, who is paid for 
the matter he produces, if accepted ; if 
of twenty-four hours does not 

turh’up something worthy of his notice, 

here be nothing new, his business 


is of that pature, that he is obliged to-| 


on the resources of past: occur- 
‘go that he may not fail to produce 
_ his’ share of miitter, as copy for each 
day’s issue. Being placed in this dilem- 
ma,. oné cold morning in January, 
[thought for the first: time of inventing 
from the baffen imaginings of 
| own brain. Prior to this time I had 
found fault with*both by Jinks and 
Bellows fot being too matter-of-fact in 
deseribing’ events. requiring embellish- 
mént; and which were of no interest 
without’ ‘the’ brush of Mr. Bellows. 
*"Phere,” he would say, ‘‘ your scrawl 
containing an account of the bridge 
atthe ‘great riot’ in G—w, although 
Was” given in“ ‘detail, and was all 
trathtfal enough, you see what Bel- 
lows made of it, narrating the 
dition’ of: the peopl in. othe river, their 
despair, their ‘cries for help, and 

thé “retnorseless cruelty of the cavalry, 
_ who: would not suffer the humane portion 
of the enragei mob to. rescue some of. 
them! from a watery grave.’ All this, and 


@ great deal more, respecting the careless- 
nessOf the “authorities he pointed out, 


reflections, or rather 


a foundation. However, as necessity has 
no law, I sat down, determined if there 


high or low, something I must write, or 
my place was at stake. There was a 
ald old gentleman, a barber, I had often 


| thought of, a relation of my wife’s side 
us, gaz- | of the house, who for his eccentricity 
and general inquisitiveness, led me to 
form some ideas of character, which 


led me now and again to try my hand 
| at composing, although I never in my 
own estimation had the ability to color — 
| up anything to my satisfaction; there was 
-}| still a drawback, also, as to the evil of 
publishing a fabrication entirely without 


Was anything i in me like invention, out it © 
should come no maiter what kind of 
characters, true or false, good or ‘bad, 


would be, as I thought, both amusing — | 


and instructive.. 


and was getting my ideas arranged when 


lyzed all my inventive proclivities. 


dressed up in a new fashionable suit, 


proboscis and the whimsical leer of his 
the varnish of alcohol. 


was but» partially acquainted. 


pecs the latter being my desk and port- 
folio 
I was about making an apology and a 


the excuse, 


this morning's paper.’’ 


who should tap at the door of my sanct- 
orum but Bellows,—which nearly para- 


He was in ‘full uniform—that is, 


purchased from the ready-made. I knew 
in a moment there was something out of 
joint, from the deep purple of his swelled: 


large grey eyes, that were glazed with — 
Another gen- 
tleman accompanied him, with whom I 
I seated 
them the best I could, having only two 
chairs and an old trunk in the apart- 


fib, by telling him that my wife was from — 
home, but my conscience and the stormy | 
morning (lest she should appear) forbade — 


I had merely scrawled a few sheets 


was just ‘preparing something for” 


“Indeed,” he said, taking up. the 
sheet and quizzing it over, ‘‘ why King," 


you are writing novels, are you?” ‘‘well, 
not exactly,” said I, ** just a few ideas to. 


fill up, you know, by way of copy.” 


‘soap line ; ‘quite ori 


“*Pretty-good! a barber for your hero, ' 
‘too; new contrivance, ‘something inthe... 
inal;’’ and on he 
‘Satirical y; ooking occasion~ 
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take my pl. , You are blushing; | make ‘e 
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the anes the sheets out, of 


his. hand, and ized by sayi 
‘(that, as I had nothing 
columns of the 1 thought 
ing a sheet or wo ‘ot something nove 
it tardy work. 
Pshaw,. King,” he replied with some. 
warmth, ‘¢ you'll. never be anything of | 
an author. until you can write without. 
scruple or compunction. Were I to take 


these silly drawbacks into the considera-., 


tion of conscience, as you term it, way 
nothing would be. read in our paper to 
attract attention. Mere commonplace 
ions may do well enough to fill up a. 
but_novelty—novelty, King, is 
¢ mainspring of literature.”’ 
_* What is novelty,’’ I replied, ‘but. 
truth disguised. It may look sumething | 
new, to be sure, aod. please. the lovers of 


fiction; but, after all, it is not the sim-. 


honest, straightforward truth,—. 


then at me, and thenat| 


casement, 


der on (hic) romance, and this is neces: 
in coloring a subject. 

this unpleasant juncture in 


ticulation I remembered a saying of my. Ee 


gtandmother’s, that a drink of water, ae 
unasked, would stop the wind storm of — 
an empty. gasometer ; so I handed him. 
pitcher of agua font, after 
without interruption. .. 


thought, an action, a character ; ; isthete. 


which ought always to be told.” 
* Hold there, my friend,’’ said. he; 
« truth was once a naked thing, supposed. | 
by the ancients to have been a person-. | a, conception of honesty, villainy, jeal- ea 
age, and would do well enough even now ;| ousy, mistrust, or faithfulness that does. oe 
for. little children—who do not know | nat. belong +o. human nature, and have 
their own shame—but for grown people | formed the history of mankind in all. — 
im this. enlightened age truth must be, to.form the rudiments ofa. 
clothed in ornaments of gaudy attire, to. ‘tale you onl} -Fequire to. write. your,best. 
meet. the reception and approbation. of | and. worst ideas of human. ie “fi Be 
this id ho ie | and ‘refined.age. It is for | matter how far-fetched.. Whether.: 
.reason that you. are pos one penny OF. romance-looking, . readers will ac 
line, for your naked truths, and I | 'yoar.conception,.and after. will, | 
your shillings—and for what? you a niche in the temple of fame”. 
for dressing up your meagre. de-. _**But,’” said I, what has this. to, d Be 
seriptions, in. and expression, with the ‘business of a reporter in the, 
and placing your scraps in a form worthy eccurrences of, life—the. 
read,"’ ay, for, instance? All your,embel- 
reports of public speeches, rauds,. 
| \delinquencies, riots, fires, public execu: 
accidents, offenses, etc., what are 
jumble of truth and 
‘the. dead; andi eneral, a. 
‘representation of things ast 
exist... Mr. Bellows,” ex 
De | for ner 
‘ination was heard ye 
a. account :of the. 


__This was spoken ‘in such a sarcastic. 
y, and withal so truthful in respect to 
that I felt considerably nettled- 
at his remarks, and was searching in. the. 
dark .corners of my. cranium for. an. 
- answer to his sophistry, when he relieved . 
me from, my embarrassment by rising 
abruptly from. the trunk.on which 
was, seated, and drawing out of 
pocket a.smail vial, labelled “bitters,"" 
which - he: scientifically turned up to his- 
large..v of a.mouth, when 
gurgling liquid, as it. roms 
down: his. throat, crying out. at every. 
fudge! I for. 


eibly struck with: the. idea that I would | sup sed, 
ly. |'her guilty in the first degree. 
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= ‘of her animal ee were 


 amimadversions; and, in fact, villainous 


or ‘an ‘un 


ag lis ers, rep 


ideas of and novel writing, 


tude. exists life men. and | 


the body, the coronor’s: inquest, the | 
eal -and finally. at the execution; yet, 
nevertheless, you prejudiced. the prose- 
the. jodges, ythe. jury, and. the 
lic, ag ‘her; and after'the execu- 
Ph ‘Hom to show the extreme wickedness of 
her character, a cast was taken of her 
head and exhibited in a traveling mu- 
+ seum, where the destructive develop- 


an: eminent | 


this had been all, it 
“ha less dataning effect had 
-But behold! not two 
lapsed till her daughter, who 

takers her mother’s wickedness so 
sick  of—what? Grief shame for 
ime; shame for her har- 
obloqny.and: dis- 
grace of the family? Not—but that she 
person who administered the 
poison to. the man for which her. mother 
was hanged! There, sir, was the evil | 
cOmsequences ‘Of your prejudged, florid 


pent 


to “say” ‘the Teast of this 
eful affair.”” 
llows was one of those cool, delib- 
| . men who could take a scolding or 
a rebuff with as much calmness, and pass" 
¥t off in jocalarity, as would stimulate 
another man to draw his revolver. 
yes; you matter-of-fact men 
ye ran down literary genius, and when a_ 
‘ease, suchas you have described, turns 
et workings of providence, 
forese 
is raised: ‘against judges, ry; 
‘s, reporters, and ‘all who may have 
acted honorably to. do 


“"@Bat, Mr, Bellows,” said I, “your 


ordin 
“The: former: charact the 


|. “$0. that neither. virtue 


ice, and to | 


state the whole of the the'pablic | 


| captives, their rejoicings, their 


nor vice, in such representations,,can 


llows: n pulled out his pocket — 
the sound of the liquid 
run so fast that I could not distinetly 7 
phonograph it into words. It was some-— 
thing, however, like the sound of water — 
Tushing down an obstructed pipe—glut, 
glut, glutting over his palate with an-un- 
natural effort to stop its progress down. 
During this Hketion. I could perceive by 
| the twinkle of his eye that something 
was agitating his brain of an argumenta- 
tive and. philosophical nature, as well as 
| critical, and I may add satirical, for he 
grew like a Hercules in mental stren 
under the influence of Bacchus, until hin 52 
conceptions were rapt in the idealism of 
a magic world, such as no fancy opium 
eater could i imagine; to make a compar- 
ison-—he was, in his fanciful rapid ca- 
reer, comparatively speaking, like a shot 
star, that darts forth in all the brilliancy 
of a heavenly body, and after illumina- 
ting the upper deep in its sudden de- 
scent, bursts into many fragments of 
burning beautiful colors, dazzling the 
beholders with its noisy fall, its bril- 
liancy, and final exit. Such was the 
renowned Bellows, mentally speaking.. 

Now, King,’’ he resumed, ‘you 
are: acquainted somewhat with ‘history, 
with novel writing, and romance; tell 
me; then, what comparison there is be- 
tween Buchanan the historian and Scott 
the novelist. The history of Scotland 
by the former is a dry, torpid, weari- — 
some -production compared with the 
erudite, magnificent, splendacious. re- 
search of the other, is it not ? 
sir, movelty of expression, loftiness of 
style, grandeur of conception, mark the 
Pshaw! there: is no 

comparison whatever. Why, sir, the 

great: wizard of historical romance leads. 


| gorgeous pageantry, their 
flames, their victorious armies;: 


Hold,” said I, ‘’tis my 
take: your. breath, Mr, Bellows, until I get 
my bottle: I believe there is 


in John Barleycorn after all that is said 


blemish 
er ing quality ; 


— 


us into the. past ages of chivalry; their. 
haughty» nobles and beautiful. ~daities ; 


‘Tahould like 
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the létter. This ends the farce to a 


as neither: of: us had any refresh-— 
ment daring ‘this long recital of yours, | 
_ just allow me to retire for a few minutes.” | 
**Certainly, certainly, Mr. King," 're- 
‘the embellisher. 
‘shad hardly “reached the foot of the i 
‘Jinks, Danby. and ‘the | 
devil rushed past’ me, and in three 
_mihntes Bellows:was on the street, arm-— 
in-arm with the pair, led off to the attic | 
above. the office to finish up the report. 


and warfare I not. “He 
honest with’ little 
‘a braggadocio, but ra 
| like’ a to be made’a victim 
the rash, insidious wickedfiess of a” 
traitor and the ‘thoughitless: 
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of a public dipner, for which Jinks: had 


been ‘pre-paid and: with which, in part, 


hée had furnished Bellows with a new 


suit to go to miéeting to take the report. 
Such is the first picture‘of my connection | 
with The Humpback and its editors. As 
a sequel, howevef, to:corroborate what I 
was told by Mr; Jinks, inthe former part 
of this sketch, tegarding Richmond the 
spy. and his treacherous work in Lanark: 
shire and in the western counties of 
Scotland ; I met with a Scotchman in 
Salt Lake ‘City about nine years ago, 
1874, by the name of Captain Jack, dy 
vtcupation a who told me 
that he was: in the crowd with Hardy 
and Baird, together with a large number 
of armed. men, who were on their way 
to Carron iron works to take by force 
some cannon which were cast there for 
overament, (which was, he ‘said, 
trap). On their way they were 
by a company of cavalry, at a place. 
called Bonny Muir, where they had a 
smart skirmish; some of the rebels, 
they ‘were | called, got away, but twenty 
of them pein taken prisoners and put in 
, and in due time were 
dy and | Baird were ene 
and. Sighteen’ were 
ined to Botany Bay; which was done to — 


_rible tragedy, and the eighteen convicts 
were not landéd above a week in Sidney, 
the whole company received’a free 
S n! leaving them to find their way | 
in a strange land, pennyless; and with- 
out: Mr. "Jack, however, sailed 
for as helping hand in an | 
English stip, and from there back to 
and thence to Salt Lake. I 
heard some ‘time ago that he. was dead. 
“Phe last time I saw: him in this city he. 
came with another man to lecture on the 
Texan Rangers under the command of 


_Seattered o'er each larid atid: | 


Past aid planet on 


by chetked in onward 


Houston. Whetherhe { 
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wi of 
a | mee a glowing scene of gladness 
In the realttis of long 
| a densé black cloud of sadness. 
| Marks earth's seasons as flow 
History's li of 
| r their fellow-man, 
a | Cu thotight, and speech, and action, 
| ‘Progress laid béneath their bani; 
> 
| 
} 
| 
‘ 
Truth still. waits and bides its time: 
Oft ressed its uttered niusi 
= ¥ One generation spurned ; 
. tri marks its footste 
nal triumph i 
| 
In earth's truly it burned | 
Filled ‘with these thouglits I lay me down to rest; : 
brain too active, long I sleep; 
=e Till, as old Sol with glory tinged the west, 
Sm Beheld the comets as they swept along .. . 
songt 
bee 
rn 
Vet failed his tank or 
ét métiory or face to fell, 3 
or when , I'd felt his speli;; = > 
| Familiar to my eye his form was, there, 
a | Though ed with glory, more than mortals 
| is: voire, melodious, on the perfiimeéd air, 
4 
| Said * Brother come; come. go alobg with | 
| 
Need pause to tell of. 
eed wait to. sing of flowers; 
Or of ng verdure 


Paste its its pleasures ever new, 
When this earthly life is ended, 


with. “which no shadow made, 
obtrusiveness; yet unabashed, 
-known; beneath its dome we stood! 


I marked each one 


in 
the 

d wildly ‘aa lant 

éarts ly to win 
is no s hoon; but birthright is indeed 
Toaltwho wep proud soil! 


"rowing Kingdom bravely off 


‘Benediction, was upon them there nay 
which, quick as if by 


the- Prophet's blessing, 
more,” 


CHORUS. 


nail to tee mountaineers;, 
‘The Davids of the world to-day; 
Te teach the Philistines year by year % 
visite ‘Truth still holds to its onward way. 
Thy aka gather the stones, till Goliah lays ow! 


hep, ‘tis the giants’ tread, 
"Heroes equi for peace or fight: 

No flag of truce till their foes have fled, 

And hid in. the depths of eternal night. 
By the standard of truth they shall the end 


And the conqueror's wreath in the shall 


_ And heaven-inspired ? Is it not destined, sure, 


To be fulfilled? Then mark it, friend or foe, 


If Heaven and God decree, what power shall tule 


Or curb these more than Hercules of ancient 


- Date and mythologic fame? Or with that | 


Dread, power war who did ordain the lads, sod tate 
Them speak and work ? | 


We come to vindicate the right — 
‘The right to live, 
‘The right to worship how and where, 
So we God's Jaw evade nor break ! 
_ The right the nation guarantees 
tion, act at home, 
freeman’s vilege to choose 
the ruler's throne ! 
to legislate at will, 
~ So that we trench on no reserve; 
Tis this w¢ claim as “ common right," 
No jot we ‘bate, nor shall we swerve! | 
We live for home, for child ren, wives ; ay | 


«Though tyrants seek to check us 
With God to guide, we fear no odds! . 
we seek or claim,. | 


2 
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As President who fills the chair, 
judge, official, high or low, 
Can eer our suffrage claim or share, | 
df they to mobs their 
* 


bequeathed, 
prt bos from our sires; 
"We live for what the 
To fan true Freedom's sacred fires! 
For all the fature yet shall give us, 
persecutions, lies or wrong ; 
re that life or death shall bring us 
* * 


ime 
ths for man we work,” 
ate men who can no duty shirk; =. a! 
of earth shall yet, with falling tears, : 
‘He sent the “St Mountaineers! 


ts 
nd we 


"The slaves 


¢ 


Of the myriads, dwelling, happy, “> From choirs invisible a strain fell sweet ot. 
‘ igor yet the thrilling chorus 
full oft; and when the vision passed : 
éach life, all past experience 
“Memory can at ‘will tenew ; 
. (Estimate theit own: condition; 
And theit-claim upon the crown. 
my guide preceded, on I softly went a 
a1) 
w | : 
“The representatives of every land, a 
‘‘Who'in:the cause:of man’s redemption fought, 
And bled ! 
The martyr’s crown 
On many a brow I saw, a full reward a 
For all.of toil.and suffering tasted is 
fn the long and faithful past! 4 
“ed 
By Priesthood and.:its sympathetic force 
ts doubtless there.tevealed; a startling page = 
Of history in that was easy read, a 
For those wete they who in this age had really 3 
i ted been, and deputized to save, to guide, a 
martyred Prophet at the head 
; 
 Qfthis, Our generation, ‘this:the pregnant, 
‘Great, tie, latter days,—he, "mid this 
prophetic, latter days,——he, mi 
master spirit stood, who called 
_And there Gommissioned to infuse the spirit, “4 
Power, and force, which erst in other days aa 
The fleeing, gathering crowds of Utah's vales. 
“But more. direeton- those young hearts who, 
Priestly rule and covenant had been begot. 3 
Who had, th every re decried, yet pure 
4 
The glorio 
5 
SY that va “image (was Caugni up ; 
A. shout more than hunder echoed 
. Brougn th: grand expanse ; ‘Heaven, by an. in- 
hight, approved! And; so’ ‘twas done ! 


HUMANITY | OF: 


Homo homini hips: 
Bible, and 


the 
to ce something to say 
_ on this subject, that he supposes himself | 
to be in any sense better informed than 

any other of ‘Utah 


‘Territory, 

The purpose of this: paper is 
the placing bet before intelli igent students of | 
the so-called Mormon Problem, a few of 
the factors which are usually placed on 
_ dress patade in other apparel, and which 
are often compelled to make such show- 
ing at reviews as is calculated to — 
the casual observer. 

We will assume at the. onset, what is 
too often accepted in earnest, that all the 
good is on our side, and all the evil on 
the other--that all the loyalty, virtue, in- 
dustry, intellect, enterprise and true re- 
ligion, are in the ion of the Gen- 
tiles, and'that the mons noth- | 
ing worthy of mention ; that they are in. 
short wholly depraved, and of a nature 
fully fitting them to be entitled heathens. 

‘What then is our duty in the light of | 
Christianity? Is it not our duty to try to 
convert them, as we effect to do with the 
heathens across the seas? But we can- 
not treat them. as.we might treat the for- 

heathens, because t are in Am- 
erica, and: they ] possess rights belonging 
to freemen, which even in. our most 
Christianfervor, wé must néver overlook. 
_ We discover then at the inception, that 
there is at leasf one: difficulty in. their 


case which does not appear in that of | 


the Pagans of Asia.) 

_As we pass along, still other stumbling | 
blocks present themselves, and we here 
find that thesé heathens have accepted 
Christianity and the Bible, in their en- 
tirety;. thus they become: quite a prob- 
lem the heathen one 

evi more: than an 
which have been 
counter... 
“The fact at last: forces upon oor | 
minds, that these heathens ‘are adepts in 
the lore which we have been endeavori 
to impart. We came to instruct, _ 
have been humiliated ; we came to 
ern them, learning to 


to their 
hem Christianity and the 


another 


“inthis ag in. most’ other 


tracted therefrom, which rs us, 


make us -wish that.a still newer version 


might be written to suit the: case. We - 
tell them to stady ‘Ser ptarés, 

we find that they. pro questions 
_thereon;: which. be 
capacity ‘for reply. Stilt, in ‘our lind 
idiocy, we urge the Bible : upon them’ at 
all hazards, ap; tly believing: that a 

about an entirely. opposite 

ficulty ; ‘the more ‘preaclers, the” 
‘disputation ; the more we fail, the 


however, the more dif 


hatred we generate and yet we never Sop 


to investigate or the. 
of our diagnosis... 
Our specifics ake 
tianity, real hatred, 
With these we to cure 
ism, which we ‘say is heat 
er name. . 
The genius of ‘Gentiliens: is abuse,. 


-Gilfers, from, non- Mormonism. There is 


-tilism. 
the Mofmon 


| 
> 


‘spirit of enstrangement, and bitter hatred; 


ople and ‘all ity insti- 
tutions, good and bad- It was one of 


the first principles of the GentileCreed, 
‘that no good. word. everbespoken 


of anything .of.. 


Mormon origin. . 


The 


is, that nothing but evil has ‘been 


practice, now naturally | ben 
ee 


good ever exists ; 
ceeds from, the Mormons. 


So “assiduously we ender 


everything having a Mormon 
we are.anxiously awaiting a 


not appear. 
We have. been sh 


that their: feligion isa 
‘sense, that’ it degrades’ and beastiali 


and. the orthodox Gentile by ¢ 


ond ‘general ‘ds. 
‘solution, and yet to Say, it does 


in ‘every. 
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‘jue 

be 

that nothing but v 


‘oftener insticuted for the purpose-of dis- 


carried: our exclasiveness to ab- 
have urged. free-thinking members 


tives; ‘to ‘have’ no sympathy 
and so far have we carried t 
that we have all who 
wouldenot completely cutthemselves off 
from-kindred ties,’ when’ those ties were 
have’ been so accustomed 


€ of the world, and 


progress, i it seems strange, 
jons* are mot 


policy has not 


is, that: 
been: humane or the 
ighum@anity ‘Gentilism is the of 
defeat”: 


it hed been. aad not 


‘course without reason, that Mormon- 
exclusive, in its social, ‘business, 


To. remedy: this, we: have. in: “many 


“Mormon faniilies ‘to. shun their rela- 


inhuman 


lisregarding: the feelings of out Mor- 
mon*friends and neighbors, that we have 


felt: it'to be a duty, and always-a pleasure 
to insult them in every possible manner. 
We: have into their ‘closets and 


y skeleton, so that’ we 


might give: the benefit of our 
 Tesearches; and when they ‘had neither | 
closet mor: skeleton, we’ have manufac- | 


tured? suchas: we ht they should 
have 4 


‘We have scoffed at their 


-giekness their and all the 
teriderést: feelings of -their hearts—and 
they nave. hearts and human 


their every’ peccadillo. 
placed: father ‘against son, 
We have. every 


‘gore. We have: 


| natural, that we have not endeavored 
to filch. from'them. There is not @ Mor- 
mon reputation in the- whole Territory. 
which we have not endeavored to de- — 
Stroy, ahd not family circle, pure cand 
| oly though it might be, into which we 
not endeavored to throw the dyna- 
of discord and disgrace. 


>for them, | 


be ‘assured“-and have prided | 
ourselves upon the displayed’ by 


uation’ here, in’ this particular. 
_has the majority of a community been 80 
‘bruised. and irritated | assiduously 

by such an insignificant minority, at 
| age of the world. 


try to'show that they were not the pio- 
neers of the Territory. We continually 


assert that there'was no credit due them 
for coming here; because we forced 


even to do that, 
We say that t 

our definition of 

unpalatable to them. 


are disloyal, 
eclare thefn 


slaves to their priests 


impossible’ to enslave them. We say 

they” because they understand 

ong so well they will not bite at 
it. 


we blame them for 


y, and then we 
There is not a righe; legal: 


or 


There i is not a Mormon father in ‘Utah 


_whose‘influence we have not endeavored 
to ‘and whenever we have suc- 
ceeded, we have charged the results ‘to | 
Mormonism. 


‘The holiest aspirations of the young, 


: and old alike, have not only been scoffed’ 
at, ‘but ‘wickedly maligned by us; in: the 
of the success of Gentilism. - 


Is thé proof asked for? It is within 


the knowledge of every honest and ‘well- oy 
informed 
ered 


nin Utah. It is consid- 


“History gives: us no parallel of the sit- 
Never: 


misrepresented and maligned 


pens ‘to be 


We say any and everything — 
po is bad, whether true or not, which 

can by any Peat breed strife and 
diffic 
making trouble. 


legitimate that it should be so, and - 
Were it not for the: | 
 the'task, a series of incidents corrobor-' 
| ative héreof, might be cited to advantage. 


J 


in the. most ‘indecent manner; for 

cy. ? 5 4 5 


2 oe Havin ee their claims to industry, and we even 
‘being’ assisted by all the | 


‘ 
wee 
ing we out- 
attle 
RS 
5 +> 
proposition to. be maintained in 
’ 
7 
ae 
] | 
A 
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ry 


A 


“sequences 
where would revolutions 
OF course, kay; the. minority .is | 
really the majority, because we represent, 
ve (people: throughout. the | 


the. progress: 
Union. “Be that: as, it the facts | 
_ cannot be: evaded. If the really. 
sive 
they would. at once desire us to represent. | 
some other class hereafter, one with | 
which we are somewhat 
thy; say some of the: 
With the of pol 

it exception y my, 

what is. there in the M polygamy, | 


that is repugnant to. degree as to | 


necessitate upon. Mor- 


monian 2. 


There . are. 
which we may not like, but they are not 
of.a kind which an orthodox. Christian. 
can afford to interfere with, and now 
polygamy has been destroyed. legally, | 


what:has been-gained? Is the object of | 


Gentilism any nearer its grasp?. Do.we | 
breathe. purer,.moral atmos- 
, and if we did; would it prove any 
to -our condition? Has | 
it the minds.of the honest be- | 
her . appreciation... of. our pecalian | 
of the of polygamy? 

Make a raid upon. spirit. mediums or 
on the Spiritualistic Philosophy ; can 
you change the. opinion, Of. 
their adherents? 

Endeavor to compel. any.- or 
woman. to believe. anything, simply be- 
cause he, or she jis 


never will. + ‘Conversion «is: mot. thus ac- 


complished, 


we care for polygamy: .Did not the 
Mormons know as well.as we did, that it: 


was merely a war-cry? But a blind, a:| 


ruse? Do they.not know as. well as we 
do, that now. polygamy:has been disposed | 


of very. much to,our.discomfiture? That 


we are practically. disabled ? After strain- 


ate to the uses | 


“things, perhaps, | 4 


ed so'to do, | 
‘avowed enemies; will they believe ?. | 
istory tells us they.do not, and they | 


le could. but sense the. facts, | 


nitaries. We regard as. 


they. are by: ithe 


uk mobodies, and. except.-in 


far; 
ors,are concerned, their 


by President Jobn 


President Brigham Young, ..President 


them ever since his last. message, in. 


which did pot-exist, and partly: b 


all,» 
<i 
‘not with: the 
powers that: she. 
-tilism .are:, and Co 
represents the United States: 


Commission from St. Petersburg 
especially if ‘the Czar, inst 


e-pity 


| che: 
‘is 


through. false. statements: shay des: 
part from the hneot their. duty,orstrain' 
authority beyood. its legitimate limit: we 
mever accredit: them with any; 
Oy 


-dentials might.as well have been signed: 
Taylor. the late. 


a> 


Chester: A.. Arthur. has. been classed. with: 


which: he in a statesmanlike manner 
the testing of existing 

Why is’ this thas? Partly 
Commission. has been made to fit: 


-What...has, the Commission: done’ or 


interes: of "Noting 


le, and she fault View’ 
ion, nor with: 


accomplished a are. 
ian in their spirit and tendency. 


“meet with more favor at our bands,: 

President. apd: Congress. ‘stood. bebind 
the United States ‘no: 

to which. send these. 


Box *Uteb ana — 


be on | tefms. 
th the chairman, would uadoubtedly 
* 
~ 
~ 
| 
| 
* 
0 
* 
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turn: Utah into‘am Ireland. 


“What we want, is not the suppression 
but ‘the ‘suppression’ of | 


Sadpalioes ts; ‘not the bjugation of M 
ists; subjugation or- 
‘but the’ ‘subj 

We. cate not what they think, 
we do not-want them toexpress their 


theughts at the/polls. ‘We do not ask 


change of officers. 

have no objection to Mormonism, 
if we could it ourselves; if any 
One of ‘us could’ take’ “Taylor's 
_ position, andthe ‘several political and 
offices were sufficiently nu- 


mérous ‘to supply us each with one, the 


tthe payers would never be ment 


| feited: to'vote our ticket, we would treat 
political enemies: We would turn 

‘over to the buffetings of misfortune, 
bat if we found majority of the 


of out side, female: suffrage 


Utah would be ddvocated by us, as a 


divine right of earth’s divinest creatures, 


With Colonel-——' as ‘Bisho; 
Ward: Gerietal_— as” 
the Wat 


“of the 
ishop of 


and’ Reverend 


Presiding: over-all the titled 
 gliardians “of the’ several Wards of this 


@ityy what @ ha famil 
sitnilar artangement th 

Territory ‘would réduce 


the ity of arranging matters 
is the ‘ofthe trouble. This 
is the scheme (in caricature of course) 
othe cunsat ‘teforniers of Utah. 
Phis is the Creed: of Gentilism, not non- 
Mormonism “mind ‘mind you.: Never 
= thé ‘distinction; 


ee ‘int connection with the religion of Mor. | 
‘that has ‘been made the 


for the dead, to their’ united 
prayers. for the: Testoration ‘of the ‘sick, 


Be with the adherents of | Gentilism. Their 


money the stheme? “It seems | 
wenever should be happy; until 


ion of the 


pore 


ject. 


as Bishop of 


ormonism, 
the “Mortuons ‘would be reduced 
the to the standard of Gentilism, 


Fast Day gatherings, Prayer 
Cigéles, and every movement of a 

ritual or progressive’ nature, have 
never failed to receive our most bitier 
condémmation; acconipanied 
with sctitrilous obscenity. 


atiy She suppose that a 
Zo the fortality of bap- 
tism for a dead friend, without a firm 
a that the soul of the departed 

ould ‘bé benefited thereby? Can one 
conceive’ of a more holy and exalted 
sentiment? Yet ‘we who call ourselves 
progressive Christians make this ‘sacred 
rite an excuse for villification. Is it any 


| more to bé scoffed at than the praying of 
souls from Purgatory? Is it not indeed, 


another form, with exactly the same — 
‘Two hundted millions of 
bélievé that souls can be aided in 


poor | tory, by betice the 
would never be mentioned. 


The dit ‘trodden women” who 


res ble. One hundred thousand ont: 
believe in baptism for the dead, hhefice it 
must be crushed Out. | 


“Can we imagine ahythiog more 
the scene at the bedside of 
a sick child, when relatives aud friends 
gathering in a circle, with a chosen elder 
as mouthpiece, all offer fervent prayers 
to Almighty God, for thé removal of the 
spire their contempt hen they ‘in 
such cases the holy ordinance 
of ‘anointing with consecrated oil, and 
offer to Gor Tost earnest sup lications 
for assistance ; we alleged followers of 
the meéek ani Hawly Jesus, stand aloof, 
and, with the slang of hoodlums, et 
| dearer to incite ; iblic sentiment against 
them, 
"When Unetion is admifiis- 
tered by the Holy Catholic Church, even 
Protestants, to say the least are pacar 
ful in regard to it, but ceremonies a oe 
equivalent in Mormonism, we 
sneer at, because we are liberal. hee 
thing otherwise sacred we affect to 
bélieve becomes polluted by Mormon 
acceptance, and therefore a “at sibject 
for our caluniny. 
What would we say toa Mormon ceré- 
mony applied to the restoration of health, 
and incorporating the cabal: 


tic verbiage: 
ety God in ‘Thee, 
Lmostfirmly hopein Thee ._. 
“Abd truly Thee, 
men are dear to tue,” 
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bed “ 


“declare whethe 


agony, Of cholic Church of | butin cannot or wil 
they please, w. but | says. - | 
nie parents dead, COV- | eemditions does the 


mons have.made some. progress, 
the jurisdiction of the Mor- 
Church, over the marriage relations 
of silk, compared with: the iron 
chain of the. Mother Church... 
We-scoff-at. for wearing | 
garments indicative o y cere- 
monies, ‘What. of holy water? We 
kinds insulting .remarks 


out the,use of ‘water, Mormon 


~ 


tipi, 4 


gould either be indifferent to the efernal 
her ehildren, or deny that | 
alone:is,the true saving Churc 


such @ marriage gould be @ gricvous sin 


«then: a,pergon never be per | 
mitted to contract a mixed 1 


the: Catholic. education of the chil-. 
- ‘dren. be previously secured ? No; for | 


t the Cathalic. Church, and the 


$piritualwelfane ot. children that may 
born ; wherefore the (Church can in no 
| ease give: hey concent 10, 
the: Catholic ‘maiden 


‘told: that, datore, husband, ‘‘should 


We must atdeast-aduuit . that the Mor- | 


-pertain 


‘What criti 


in an invisible manner;. changed into the 


Bes ne 


ss, for be 


we for the atate- 
ent of the orthodox: that, :‘‘ The bread is. 


Peal leh teat, and His real Blood to 
tl that 
ere them as food and 
drink was. really His. Body, and His | 
Blood, and-because: the Apostles and 
Catholic Church have. at 
lieved and thought itso.” 
We>shouldvcall the: Mormons. canni- 
if they asserted any such belief. 
Ae Christ Himeelf declared and said— 


This: is. my Body,’ who would dare to_ 


This. my. 


“hesitate and think it is not His Blood 


ay to this? 


The Mother: Church, 


ential, .and .1t is: 


therefore power to | 


ton and we call their 
to their religion, and their leaders, 

ity. What does Mother 

this head ? 

When are parents, superiors, | 
not to. be obeyed? When 
they. command anything: unlawful before 


“Who interprets what is unlawfal before 
God, think you? Not the non-Catholic, 
be assured. 

_ No.item in the whole category of Mor- 
mon belief or practice can be cited which 
not. its counter in some other re- 
ligion, .either ancient. or modern, : and 
which Christians generally pretend to rev- 
erence, yet singly, and alone, they hes- 
itate not to attack and denounce inthe 
‘most bitter terms, and with most .mali- 
cious intent, everything belonging to the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Why isthis thus? In theinter- 
_est of morality and progress? No, itis 
not, and none know: better than we: do. 
The end in view in the solution of the 
‘Mormon Problem is capital in some form. 
The free-thinkers: never ex to break 
down Mormonism with a view to organ-— 
izing its adherents under the Rationalis-. 
tic banner, but they are content to labor 
and to wait until of. their own volition, 
the- Mormons advance in independence 
of mental attitude, sufficiently to stand 
free.and untrammeled from any priestly 
influence, 

The orthodox Christian, however, by 
virtue of-his.own immaculate purity, can 
endure no longer the ‘horrid iniquities”’ 
of Mormonism, and he is determined that 
-the Mormons shall immediately take their 
choice between Presbyterianism, Meth- 
odism: or annihilation. The. average 
Mormon would about as readily accept 
either one as the other. The politician 
has by virtue of this desire of their free-_ 
dom, determined that the Mormons shall 
vote his ticket or none at all, and by vir- 
tue of its.inherent love of justice, public 
sentiment has declared that the Mormons 
shall think as the newspapers ask them. to. 
think, or not think at all. _ 

The: result of all this is, that the Mor- 
“mons having so many guides who point 
in.so many different directions. have de- 
cided by virtue of their self-reliance and 
theirs faith in God, to choose their own 


course and keep their own counsel, and 
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ben QUARTERLY 


ent Ameticanism of the Mormon people . 
which demands all the rights guaranteed | 
to them by the American form of govern- | 
ment, and the truckling policy of sundry 
‘wise-acres, who are éver ready to seize | 
"pon. a wart or other excrescence on the 
_ body politic, for. the purpose of display. | 
| ‘Skills in interests 


Religiously, 


other religions, and poli y of course | 
it whatever power attaches ‘to. 
an. equal number ‘of ‘votes of any’ other” 


shade of belief, 


“The great dbjection | to the Morison 
lies in the fact of their voting all one. 
way; a matter which would annoy us 
but little, provided we could outvote 
them, but we cannot, and therein lies the 
‘trouble. Their religions predilections, 
‘in the case of other religionists, 
necessarily influence their. political con- 
-victions, and as we do not agree with 
them, they do not agree with us, and 
ce is — all there is of the matter, 
as happened incorporate: 
their belief of destroying: 


politically. 
We find ‘no other: point 
chance of ofex attack, and o course we 
‘must make the most of that, but in our 
anxiety to-do'so, we have made too much 
= it, and capture, it proves 


she the polygamists disfranchised, 
are still inthe minority ; we are still 
the ** outs’? and therefore we how] lust- 
ily, ** Wolf? Wolft’* but. our previous. 


Any unprejudiced person whowoudeite 
properly, never can have cause 
to: object to the general tenor of Mor-. 
rule,except 
terpart of which ‘he will ‘find in almost 
any- other community,and certain it is 
duit we arefree from many of the most | 


obnoxious characteristics .of so-called 


State and Territorial government. 

_ If this Mormon rule be so very annoy- 
ing; the: remedy is: the influx of people 
of. other beliefs in sufficiently large num- 
to outvote these followers of the 


defeat bat tbe ¥o voters 


in cases, the exact.coun- 


q 


their poly 
‘are Willifig'to-abide a fair trial. “Should 
‘punishment be awarded, they will quietly — 


| time in ycoming, when: they: 


the fact they are e 
and obey 
whose first order is that every energy ofthe © 


xpected to come chest; 


allowed the ‘poor of taking 


‘ver’ 


the behests of a radical. party, 


few comer shall be bent to the destruc: 
tion of the Mormons, without-even being 


“Jarge proportion honest 


| | Fee constant abuse heaped upén the 
‘Mormons; that they are'a race of: Poe. 
and when these new-comefs be- 

tee with a-sufficientham- 
ber: to’ al 


them to:adjudge, thede- 


“Tt is ‘safe to say that if 


ts 
e honest ones continue to scrutinize, 


investigation is fatal to our plans, 

and it séems that we are powerlesstopre- 

‘went ‘it, but: having so often invited 
wwe at least should bear it gracefully: 
“Phere iso way of destroying the 
of Mormonism, except by some 
method which would prove alike disas-_ 
_trous to all other religions, 


has been declared: 


by. special legislation. “Fhe 
cers attend to it. 

need: nob: worry themselves out 
less called: upon for assistance.» 


“The Mormon people are. 


endure it... They will not resist the law, 


except Of, course to put the: burden 
‘Someot 
| the super-loyal seem to think this’sedi- 


proof ‘the 4 tion.” 


Cision is. often in favor of the Mormons, 
hence it is that even now, 
‘seems to bea doubtful blessi 
| selves,: ‘comparatively few . of the non- 
Mormon element would fraternizetoany 
extent withthe Mormons, asthe tendency 
is always against them, but when:we'teh 
such hortid stories, we arouse thecuriosity 
cof honest: people, who 
| haps sufficiently to find that at least the = 
Mormons ‘are’ not as‘bad as we say, and 


add te hits: calamity, a many 
| ‘who play the part of censors, are ex- 
tremely holey, and as theM ormonshave 
‘pretty sharp eyes, they probe our tender 
| just enough to designate us; and a 
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then’ to -believe: that u 
one’s future 


be immediately removed from the body 


 GENTILISM. 


ygamy, are: very ignorant, and dis- 
| oyal, is our complete indictment. seh 
least one (of the charges. is | 
| they were all: true, ‘just the precise 


manner in which their faults affect us | 


personally, ts: difficult to define. Poly- 
gamy is not contagious; disloyalty we 
not fear; and-their ignorance cer- 
‘cannot endo our wisdom. 
| re'then, is the necessity for these 
of abuse, which, occurring 
frequently have a tendenc 
- destroy peace and progress, to chec she 
_ growth of liberalism, and to drive back 
Into’ the © Tanks” ‘of Mormonism many 
seceders? 
ep The finest evidence in the world of 
the: false of ultra-Gentilism, is 
the fact’ thar the. out-comers from 
3 monism are not in sympathy: therewith. 
a rale, there is no class of opponents 
‘Mormonism more bitter’ than the 
better than an- 


ent seceder._ Yet; not- 
natural 


un- 


who in their blind 


endeavoas to effect somethin 


vthing 
—would destroy all 


permanent 


ism,and to fancy that one knows all its 


‘80 much so, as to boast 


familiarity with its leaders, their as- 


rations, plans and desires, and to readly 
ignorance | of it, and | mo 


the accom- 


be in almost entite 


| rity depends,’ must be a terrible 
and that this is. ‘state of 


many who, with blood in their eyes, 
dash wildly around, predicting the down- 
 fali of the nation, unless this little wart 


ig beyond: question. 

‘The proof-lies; in: the fact. that every- 
one of. their pet ‘temedies prove to be 

failures as: a8 they' are applied. 

“That this conclusion is legitimate 
‘must admit, unless they ‘the disa- 

admission that. 


| to the probable» 
effget of an impending measure, a smile 
. generally is the precursor to a remark 


which expresses the most profound in- 


difference, and unless through courtesy, 

a: second comment is seldom made, r 
This is characteristic of the spirit of 

the Mormon people, who have an abid- 


ing faith in God, and a most profound 
reliance upon His protection, but any in- 


telligent student of Mormonism. can 
readily understand that a modicum = of 
common sense only is needed to calm 
any apprehensions which might be ex- 
cited by the filibustering nonsense which 


we delight so to display. 


Against tardy missiles, a ‘man: with 


"a cont of ‘mail, has but few points to pro- 


tect, and watching these with. special 
care, he may rest easily io regard to his 
form in general, and although he realize 
that a random shot may do him harm, 


_ the chances are about equal with so many 


other contingencies that he remains com- 
paratively comfortable. 

So with the Mormons. They know 
their weak points, and having an eye to 
them, the remainder they believe to be 


| impregnable, so that they rather enjoy 


our fantastic tricks, tending as they do to 
divert their minds from matters which © 
t cause them to forget their faith. 


With. my worldly mind, and the leader-— 
ship of the Mormon people i in my hands, 


as a business speculation. I should con- 
sider myself indebted to the 
strata of sulphurous Gentilism, and least 
a hundred thousand dollars per annnm, 
for their usefulness in keeping the Mor- 
weillto their work. Indeed, 
services as are daily rendered to 
church: gratuitously, by 
their unscrupulous and often-times wholly _ 


ignorant enemies, could not be thus ob- 
| tained; it is beyond all question that 
| Teal shrewdness would warrant the pro- 


curement of just such rabid attacks, at the 


| ditect expense of the Tithing fund. 


If we.as a body could only realize how 
charmingly our bitter hatred welds their — 


‘commercial interests, and holds them 
together as with hooks of steel, we as 
| business men would ponder seriously. 


“is:with: the 


- Could we thoroughly comprehend the 


force of our venomous spleen, in solidi- 


ing their social relations, and.once un-' 
srstand that its sting is just sufficient to 
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as the result of t 
how their hearts would yearn for more 


binds them more strongly even than the 
advice: of their beloved leaders, 


of us who: make, and will continue ‘to 
Inake ‘nioney, ‘by this: abuse, no matter 
how’ mach it may help the Mormons. | 


By some mysterious power or other; if 
average Gentile could be made to 


see Mormonism as it is in reality, instead | 
the ‘way the 


y think it is, or wish it 
was, how Sir of them would persist: in 


wasting their time, and exhausting their | 


energies in the pursuit of an gms fatuus/ | 
—e they but sense the fact that their 
is mis-directed; that such a 


‘nail ‘percentage’ of their shots ever 


the mark as to make their fire 
worse than useless; and that the 
better means of defense 
4noffensive fusilade ; 


pleasant and profitable employment. 
«In the meantime, however, a few inter- 


‘ested ones keep-up a tremendous outcry, 


and we all discharge our pieces 
vals, occasionally © extractin 
amusement from the 
-price we pay for it!: 


at inter- 
a little 


Ingersoll, says, ‘Idiots and philoso- 


» while they are sometimes 
the viétims of ‘both.’’ This is undoubt- 
edly true of the world in general, and it 


is well it should be borne in mind. » oA | 

hereon might read : Ignora- 
‘muses and: villains: are extremes—phe- | 
nomenal and exceptional. 


of the Gentiles: are neither, while they 


To‘ be the unconscious tool of a fool. 
or a knave is; but slight: remove: from 


‘imbecility or rascality. 
ig the Mormon people, and 
‘complete ‘subservience to their 
leaders, but we never stop to think that 
‘we are too often manipulated in the very 


Same manner, and to the same end. 
‘To’ a‘non-Mormon in ‘Utah, 
have the manhood: to investigate inde- 


pendently, and to think from first. 
‘ciples, is fully as ‘great-an offence 


‘Gentile High Coancif, as tt ever was to | 


what 
Father ‘Lambert, in his Notes on 


enomenal and 
The: majority of mankind | 


We tare tlling of the dite | 


have done frou the most fanatical atte 

bare suspicion of tailed 
be @ beast in your-course of ‘conduct: 
a Mormon, is sufficient: to: besmear’ 
honest man’ with the filth of: ‘eettain 
highly adorable ones; whe soar’ 
the Gentile throne. 


“Weare forbidden speak the 
on pain of being declared'un-— 
clean, although the very: ones espectally 

opinion ened to the 
an in our gens entit to 
our fathers, ‘brothers “and 
lechers:and. outcasts; itcuts uscoff ffom 
all association with our Mormon relatives — 
with a harshness ten times: more-severe 
than’ we received at the hands of our 


of 
in this: particular; 
we do now, but we can see a reason: for a. 
affectation of iority: on the part’ of 
the Mormons, which pears 

im: the of Gentilism, because’ it 
assumes to be of the very front rank of 
intellect, and the most ad: and 


outgrowth of: rn times. 
ile fanaticism’ of Mormonism 
may be therefore to some extent palliated, 
there ‘is po excuse of any kind:forthe 
‘bigotry of Gentilism is of the earth, 
earthy, and unGtted for ‘men: who affect 
‘Of-course if a person delights ‘in: 

‘ing: inhuman, it shows that* he is: 
human‘and therefore: So with 
ate or a policy. If it ‘be based 
ion low’ it is not’ likely to. pro- 
can man ora religion be improved to 
‘any great extent, bya method more 'de- 
yaad demoralizing which 
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who had thrown joto‘aetate . 


enchantresses. of the world of pleasure to. 
neate the. loss of female. society; | 
the cultivation of convivial habits even | 


 thangesof scene, involving the giving | 

for:.a year or so; | 
selection of some one or more:of the | 


to abandon. and. generally the having 
Of time,”’ as they. 
presses It with ‘embellishments. 

n-had afamily, a reputa-_ 


“tion 4 and. everything which is dear to the 


most of us, and indeed so had his friends | 

who. discussed the remedy, but regardless 
everything, they unanimously decided 
the plan the proper one, and scouted the 
ea. of any.and.all others, . 
es wondered then at the state of mind | 

_ which Thduced such thoughts, and 
member, thinking it very strange that all 
should in such_ scheme for the 
benefit: 


‘sincerity but deplored their depravit 
Te might plo P 


very large ion of the plans 
oposed for th eneration of the . 
are. ‘similar character to | 


the one above: and I know 


4 their smell too 
strongly of the old plan of. in- 
 toxicated, to cure trouble. 


Now donot my. reader i for a} 
-snoment, that expect you to ag with 
views on this This 1s written 


with a fall realization of the difficulty of | 


the human mind to: divest itself of 


in a case of this | 
Tenth: 
‘subject and any political issue thereon 
dependent is an anomaly, and to say the 
1 | least, ‘tnsavory. We must expect arenge 


character, 


all of opinion, I am assured as 
result of .a life-time experience with 


ly injured. by any such:.such con- 
‘temptible and. thoes 
| that. ‘reservoir of: inhu- 


Becguse the moving spirits of 
Gentilism understand the people 


conceived notions, and make an. in- | 


igent study cf the situation. 


Second: The. plans concocted are 
“untitied, because of i improper diagnosis. 


‘Third: The. best ‘men are not se- 


lected as representatives of methods, 


have cored the melancholy, but ut but | 


that. can. never. be ma- | 


which of themselves might have. weight 
but for the contempt in which the ad- 
are held, and other- 


| wise. 


‘Fourth: 


morals. are on the apis, personal char- 


acter is generally discussed, and we are 
} not by any means well protected. On 
religious grounds we have always been 
| worsted, and always will be, because the. 

} Bible is 'the inevitable umpire. ¢: 


-Fitth: We devote all our time to 


} making the Mormon people our enemies, — ‘ 
a real friend. Knowing them | : 
asI aid, I could not well doubt their | 


except the on which they vote, and 
then we ask them to be friends. BS 
. Sixth: We tell them they are slaves, 


and threaten to enslave them literally or — 
-annihilete them they learn to 


love us. 
Seventh: 


Eighth: We allow men whose repu- 
tations are notoriously bad to ean 
ons of 


themselves as the especial champ ° 
| Sexualivirtue, as against the degradation 
of polygamy. 
Ninth: ‘We always seem to forget that 
our raid upon them naturally invites the 
closest attention to our conduct, and 


while we affect a bold front we are very 
modest at times. — 
Sexual virtue is a delicate 


results. 
Eleventh :. Sexual virtue is a rarity, 
and a 


Twelfth 


evidences of our own moral deformity ; 


all chimerical schemes; all unconstitu- 


| tional measures; all dishonest proposi- 


tions; all fanatical persecutions; ; in = 


short, all inhumanity, or the effect will 


aver as. me the the driv- 


Every. issue is fought on 
moral or religious grounds, and when 


We assure them of our 
good intent even while we are conniving | 
for their disfranchisement, and asking — 
the confiscation of their property. ae 


re from it in any direction _ 
criticism those on. other 


actimonins attacks ; ‘all 
lying statements; all personalities;. all — 
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ple desire-for them, and ourselves. 


“The wrongs ormonism and 


difficulties betweeti them and the; 
government, can‘ alf adjusted by: 

. officers Of the law. ‘It is my belief that 
‘tian’ who raises: an. ‘uninecessaty ex- 


citement about polygamy is more of a 


curse to’ America than the polygamist. | 
Lis fitem generat. Never it be for- 
gotten that Congress: has not declared 
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onora le. William: 
Boas ¢ Whe the son of Henry Hooper 
and Mary Noel Price. .He was born at 
the old: homestead, as Warwick 
Dorchester. . nty, Eastern. 

Shore of Maryland, on the 25th of De- 


father, who died the 


of our sketch was but three years. ty 

was of. English descent ; while 

mother, her name: would indicate, was 

of  Seotch fextraction,. He attended | 
country ‘school for 

half, this being all the .scho: ever 

received in his youth. 

At the. age.of fourteen i 
"store as. clerk withe.man named, Srambel, 

up to which time, he:had lived at homie | 
with his widowed: pother helping. on: 

as best he could. -_ 

- Two, years later, he entered. the em 
oy. of a Mr, Parrott, a merchant at 
ew Market, E.S., with whom he re- 
mained twelve months, until hin 
Temoved to the West. 

Being again out of a situation, he went 
to Baltimore, where he engaged in his 
former business ; but his health failing | 
him, he returned to his native place, 
Eastern: Shore, with a smal] stock of | 

~furnished him by his employer. 
atriving at home he took charge ot | 
his mother and two sisters, the 
whom is stillalive. 


In connection with his | 
established, he, at the age of nineteen, 


that’ pe rest people all howe 


q 


» 


subseque 
ener, and ied & 


ington ‘he, in- comp 
ing attend the 
then: g going on at ‘the Capito) 
om the currency. question @uring. . 

dent ackson’s administration, wap 


ntl hen. Jackson sent 
eto that 


with 


ygoods to Galena, IHlinois, where 

| ‘jin. business ‘under the firm 
namievof “Hooper & Wann.” In 1836, 

‘Mr. Wann to: his native state, 


and uel H. Scales, the house now 
ol «Hooper, Péck Seales 

well known upon the. frontiers — 
as «merchants, miners, and’ smelters;.as 


~ 


dau iter, May Dacre, 
in 1858, near Galena; the eldest; wie 
died in ‘1866;' at Platteville 


| Louis, then city of bat 6,008 


out his interest to Charles: Peck 


was the wife of Mri 


the of ‘the same year, hey i 
swith: | «Wann;: took 


wellias being in 


during the sar 183 tat Mr. 


{ 
OO 
Early io spring of 1834; 
| clerkship in Bal | | 
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“family with the two 
_ sister, emigrated ‘Galena, where they 


| 


the’ mercantile an 


interests the whole country. After 
spending-some two-or three years’ 2 atten-_ 
thon to ‘winding “up the business, it 
turned over to. Mr, ‘Peck, & man ‘of pri- 
 -vate means and:without famil 


incidental aid from 


remained, is. charge the 
marriage of ‘his two nieces, w wn he had 


er n, Ohio. 


family owned t 


Hooper’s father. 
but: they. never left the family. 


For the last ten poe he 


bed-riddeny He: was tiot forgotten, 
"earlier 


“in steam- 


steamer Otter; then pl plying 
and St. Paul,’ near 
‘The Oster was owned and commanded 
his »brothers-in~law,; the captains 
Harris, who were the pioneers of steam- 
- boating on the Upper Mississippi. One 
Duilding “only-——a. Catholic Missionary 


Chapel—then marked. the 
“now stands the large and flourtshin; 


of St. Paul, Minnesota, and from whence 


the city derived its name. At that time 
there were” fev 

and Prairie Duchein. The 
country was then a. wilderness which is 
now embraced:in. the. flourishing States 


-of Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. _ 


2 for American | 

pany the steamer Uuring— 
memorable high water of that season 
ter i, by. her pilot, 


y who also 
r. Hooper, . 
- he having to seek his living in other di- 
-yections. “After several years of hard 
straggling, the: firm debt, amounting 
_ the to. ‘about was 


“this his mother and | 
daughters of ‘his 


‘and who. at the 
“Old 
Charly” od wite andes. ‘Char- 
‘had: been: the: playmate of Mr. 
to Ilinois, where. they became 


Charley died recently ate very 


where 
‘city 


White settlers above. 


ard the sam | 
Ga- 
ort’ Snerling. 


| of tena where the of Wee 


buil and. commanding several boats. 
The last, built-in 1847, was. known 


the Asdaxnder. Hamilton, and owne: 
principally Corwiths; of ¢ 
lena, and C Rodgers, of New York. 
This. boat was. bummed with twenty-two 


others at St. Louis in May, 1849, the 


disaster: leaving him again. penniless in 
the world. Being thus he took | 
charge, of. the: of the then well 
known. hotel. of. the West, the Planter's 
Hows. St. Louis... 

spring of 1850, he. emigrated 


to. Salt. Lake City under an engagement — 


with Holida y & Warner, merchants, 


his event, insi as it maj 


, chan t r of his ‘| 
At he the © 
ment with Mr. Holiday; Captain 


iron stea 

ship around the Horn in pieces} with the 

‘view of potting her on the Sacramento 

River: The money for the carrying out 

of this Cee was to be furnished by 

Captain Harris, and ‘had this 
ty 


- been tarried out, in all probabili 


would have owned the first steamer ever 
put on that river. It was on account of 


| extreme ill health that Mr. Hooper pre- 


ferred to make a trip to Salt Lake, w 


he arrived in the: month of June, +e 
but remained with Holiday & Warner | 


ull | 
cember, 1852, he Mary 
Ann Knowlton, his present widow, by 


whom. he has had nine children, three 


sons and six daughters, the first two 


being sons, who are now dead. In 1853, 


and while in company with Holiday & 
Warner; he went to California with a 


large adventure of cattle, horses, flour, — 
latter he disposed of to 


of on the read. 
While in ifornia he sold his interest 
in the profits of the enterprise to Holi- 77 
day & Warner, clearing $10,000 by the a 
transaction; and in company with four So 
other men, including his old friend, 
| John: Reese, returned to Salt Lake in ie ee 
fall, the city in the month of = = 
‘This journey was attended with con- © | 


and himself were arranging with a Pitts. aes 
burg company for the construction ofan 
r, which they proposed to — 


Pa danger, the country being in- © 
with hostile ‘Indians, and without 
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Virginie City, New | 
‘now stands, to the settlements: of 


, a distance’ of about yoo miles. 
“1854 he embarked in 


and in 1855 was elected 4 mem- 
of the State convention to frame a 
constitution for the State of Deséret. 


In 1857 he was appointed by Governor 


Brigham Young secretary pro tem. of 
place made 


the Territory, to fill the 
vacant by the death of Almon W. Bab- 


‘pitt. This position he held until 


when he was relieved by Secretary J 


Hartnet, of St. Louis, who came out 
with Johnston’s army. Mr. Hooper’s | 
tem. Was 


appointment as secretary 
recognized by the Federal Government. 


we have seen, his coming to Utah | 
changed the course of .Mr. Hooper's | 
Jife; and turned. the fates in his favor; - 
for in 1859 he was elected Delegate from 
Utah to. the Thirty-sixth of 


the: United States. 


For a sketch of his Con | ca- |” 
Teer, see the first volume of 


We close this memoir with the follow- <f 


ing resolutions passed 
and the Deseret National 


Hooper, President of this Institution, and 


‘Whereas, He was intimately associated with this 
Institution-as_a ‘director from the date of its first. 
in the winter of 1866, until October, 

1877: as superintendent from 1873 until 1 


‘ehumermted, his energy in the interest of the Insti- — 


, and his capacity and judg- 
Whereas, While 


bowing in humble submission | 
‘to the Divine Will, we deeply realize the fact that 


the Hon, W. H. 


its. successes being greatly 


adopted 


swith him, officially and will always be re- 
membered by us with sgcapaessvy ber ngled vith regret 


tors of the ‘Deseret’ ‘National Bank,: held 


‘On motion of Wm: Jennings, the fol-- 
preamble and ag! were 


4 


nees to remove by death from our. midst, 4 


H. ‘Heoper; now. therefore, i t 
Socket: this Board loses a wise and prudent leader, 
duty, 
he ability, an ‘to 


death = 


for his departure from our midst; ee 
Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt symys 


of our late President, and. with 


lament the sad event, while we bow insubmistion to 


smoked: and Goethe says, that«a’ 

| Of trae genius cannot cultivate Soth 
sciénue and -his ‘pipe together: Thete 

‘may ‘few “illustrious exceptions, but 


TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. = 
| tution that we have not only stiffered: by: theideath 
numbering ourselves, as we. do, among his most | 
| irers and sincere friends, we hot only 
| | | his the highest respect and esteem, 
| Resolved, That our heart-felt be ten- 
dered to the bereaved who have sufered fered by 
Be. the death ‘of their head and protector; an irrepara- 
hile toss.; and. farther, be it 
ie Resolved, ‘That the above preamble and resolu- | 
a tions be spread upon the Minutes of this Board = - =| 
| Meeting in full, and a copy thereof presented to the 
| family of our late lamented associate affd friend. 
THOMAS G. WEBBER 
“ 
ident, H. S. Eldredge, ‘anaouncéd 
| 
fy 
w OF goth, 1882, and reanectad the Han 
4 
ae nen | . : tion of the valuable service he has rendered in: pro- 
ae Whereas, During the whole time he was asso- | moting the welfare of this Bank -since its. inception; 
with wus, in the several important positions | god the bis - 
nons (o-operauve Mercant isuituuon Nas, 
ae in the departure to the other life, of Brother Wm. 
<3 H. Hooper, lost an able, active, and indefatigable 
a supporter; ‘and in considering his beneficial rela- By order of the Boarc = — 
tions: with us in a business capacity, in which be 
shone pre-eminently, we cannot refrain from also 
referring to his many estimable qualities mani- 
festeud in Other important spheres. As the represen- 
BS. United States for a long series of years, he exhibited 
statesmantike ability, associated with unflinching 
Be fidelity to bis constituents, As a husband and 
BS degree, and as a he was.steadfast and true as 
ae the everlasting hills. Nor were his sympathies con- 
fined within a limited circle, being as comprehensive 
Be _as the family of man; therefore be it 7 
directors of $ Co-operative Mercantile Insti- 


4 
"What care 1 fr wit what is child to me? 


TDW they cante to the inn of our landlady’ sign. 


‘Hey, landiady, have. you good wine and beer? 
And how is your rosy daughter, so dear?” : 


+ Right good are my wine and my beer, she said ; 
dead.” 


prepared for the tomb. 


The first, hie lifted the shroud from her face, 
1 looked at her long with a sorrowful gaze. 


1 would love thee from this hour forth, he said.”’ 


4 


‘have loved thee's0 true for this many a year.” 


‘The third, he took up the shroud full slow, 
And, sobbed tender and low: 


“f Jove thee to-day as I loved thee before, 


‘TWO GRENADIERS. 
Prem the German of Heinrich Heine. 


» In Russia had they been taken,— 

‘And when they came to the German footers, 


_ How the conquerors of France had arisen—_ 
How the army was beaten, and—horrible word— 
_, The Emp'ror, the Emp'ror- in prison! 


wept together the Grenadiers, 

‘Their hearts all comfort spurning. 
The one said, sobbing all through his tears. — 


‘Tae said: The worst has come— 
Right gladly I'd die with thee, 
‘Vet have Ta wilt aud child at home,— 


Then take thou my body to France to rést—_ 


Shalt thou lay on this faithfnl breast, 
‘The trusty gun place intomy hand, 


| Till one day Thear the fierce battle’s alarms, 
_ And the shouting of comrades brave,— 2 


I carry far higher ambition. 


My. Emp'ror in captive condition! 
“ Grant me, my brother, one last request— 


“ ‘When my hour doth come, and I die, 


__ That in France's earth I may lie. 


And with girded sword let me rest. 


“So shall I lie, ahd listen, in arms, 


A sentinel in the grave, 


Then rideth my Emperor over my grave, | 
And the cannon roars over the sward, 


Then start I in armor from out of my grave—_ i 


HOME. 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all. the world batide;. 


And milder moons emparadise the night; . 


A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth: | a 
‘The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthest isles, the most 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, © a 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purerair; 
In every clime the magnet of hissoul, - 
Touched by remembrance, 

For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature's noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all] the rest, 

‘Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend  - 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend; © 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, | 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, oa: 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; | por 


Around her knees domestic duties meet, 


And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet, 
‘Where shall that land, that spot of ‘earth, be-found 


thou a man ?—a patriot ?—look around; 


thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
and that spot thy Home, ~ 
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| From the German of Ludwig Uhland, 
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country, the men. who. struck the first 
lows of hard work and 

truly historical _personages. men 
who founded our cities; the men who. 
- built the first houses; the men who used | 
the first:plows and the men who made 
‘them; the ‘who made the 
Jeather and stioes, built the cloth factories 
and wove: the: cloth ; the men who gave 
birth to Utah commerce, opened her | 
mines and built her railroads; these and 
‘their class generally are Utah’s real: 
tative men with whom. the his- 

torian will mostly deal in the local 
record of- our Territory and its resources. 
It was they. who: gave impulses to. the 
country, .It was they who created society. 
where, before they came, no society 

existed. . It was they who laid the foun- 
- dations of our western cities with their | 


‘own hands, and made the country habit- | 


able for the millions.. It was they, 1 a 
fact, who established the West and 
to it life and its energies, w 
in the short period of thirty-five Peni 
has made it the rival of the East. se 
are the true’ representative men of the | 
West and they are” the most Batik 
historical record, 


But we have in this biographical series 
to inca of those who have promoted and | 
developed the manufacturing industries 
of our Territo ir importance in 
the bistory..of tah ‘never yet been. 
sufficiently emphasized. It is only now, | 
i indeed, that we are beginning to appre- . 
ciate their real value and..mission... The 
farmers were from the beginning like the . 
landed aristocracy of the country. Utah. 
belonged:to. them; while the merchant | 
on his-part held. the. ‘‘:money. bags,’’ but 
the manufacturers had no dispensation, || Wo 
nor:to this day have capitalists come to | 
their help, ing in the shoe manu-. 
facturing establishment “of Z..C..M.I,'| t 
Principally the’capital that has been in- | 
vested manufactures has been by the 
industrial classes» themselves, and which ; 
they have‘earned by hard work‘and'con- 
| ate Ric argett ilip | 

Elias® Morris, Dont of 


like ting 


| nation in the 


the Prove’ Woolen ‘Manufactory, Ww. 


im portance needfnl fi 


of an an English and ‘an 
Utah ‘especially, at first-was ‘eel le 


@ people who came: principally: 
and artizans. ‘Tens of thousands 
over to this coun ntry from Great” 
who all their lifetime had béén'’é 
in those activities which have. ma 
‘the foremost indust 
world, and the m 
wealthy, Many of them .knew. nott 
whatever of farm: life, .yet were: 
the most skilled of British workmen. 
But arriving in Utah they were forced: 
the very necessities of the. 
the days of isolation, before the advent — 
‘of railroads, to abandon their tradés ‘and 
scattering: into all our settlements: tOtake 


up farming life. Thus a little nation 


of manufacturers were lost, and ‘it 
been only by the success’ egies 
such men as those above named 
Utah has the. 2p 


manufacturing nations have 
and it is to be hoped for th 
the Territory | that their success will be 


__ PHILIP PUGSLEY. 
Among the have ‘Deen’ 
most the: industries: 
Utah is Mr. Philip ley.” 
port the rank one of the 
ers.of the country and promoters of 
our Tocal enterprises, he has won med it. 
— place in the history of ‘our ‘Térri- 
He was fitst Known ‘among our 
early leather. at, A 
date Pugsley built and suc 
cessfully ran Fike Woolen Factory 


still more.recently he, engaged 


iron’ and coal industries, and, 

there is scarcely a home enterprise: a 
which the name of Philip: 
riot been identified. But: we: will: trace, 


nation of iron workers, manufabtarers, 
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was.a 
traveled over. the 

with this 


livided;,up into farms, Pug- 
eC 2, contractor of 


and 
Went to. “Bristol; :i in 1846, 
ene the the. of. H.,W. Green, 
wer, and. hop-dealer. 
Crm years ‘he. had. entire charge of 


that the subject of 
me. connected, with the 
‘was. in 
“Bilder. George Halliday. 
m,he,influenced Elder 
fev of which mission was the baptism 


in the 


ight weeks, At Keokuk a 

ms, was, organ to 

cil Bluffs, but. it. was found 

y had to, throw away 
ge. Boxes 


d charge of: his | 


frome the Montrose side to 
| | to view, this place of so, much historic a 
to ruminate on the 
other, days, and 
| pened spr ofthe S 
evacuation by the great | exodus, to the 


5 


of M signified, st 


Cater started with ten in a | 
all badly provided with provisions. The 
ing away the of. the company’s lug- 
py will j illustrate the frightful sacrifice 
of property in those early emigrations of 
the Mormons to Utah. Enough at. vari- 
ous, times has been left on the frontiers 
to have made the. people comparatively 
| comfortable, with their simple. wants as 
- first settlers, and which they 
their arrival in the mountains, to replace 
by the purchase of “States goods”’ from 


val 


00, ‘he ‘as the 
cred. fascinations for the 
lying .over for the F 
ley and others crossed 1 


Rocky Mountains. It was. no -Jonger. 


| the city of the beautiful, but the 4‘ Bg | 


as described in the graphic his- 
discourse of Colonel, Thomas. 
Kane. No Utah Mormon has ever. vis-. 


n | ited that forsaken Zion without experi-. 
encing saddened. feelings, and. at. the. 
same, time ldoking upon Nauvoo, after. 
the exodus as a remarkable sign that Lat- 
_ter-day Israel had indeed gone up.to. the, 


chambers of the Rocky Mounfains. . To 


this day Brother Pugsley has vividly im-, 


pressed upon his mind this visit to. Nau- 


in his journey west. Father. 


he visited the Nauvoo. House.. 
company, under Captain. 
wagon and 


had, after 


toi t Philip ey preserv 3 
thing : rom the wreck. 7 ich he | 

at the time. With the last he last money 
he had in Liverpool he purchased 
carpentering tools and two 
shovels, for the purpose. 


a house. on his arrival in 


Lake City. ‘When the company. Salt = 


away two-thirds of their. | 
Keokuk, he. lent his. spades 


around, SO greatly, 


- 


ome. of . the fore rial | ing: ground, but. the to. furth 
Tr 
he Bomersetshire. woman 
- 
rather moved fo rish o 
mouiton, ..Jevonshire. This 
pelonged to a family. of .the r 
WAO WEI nea stoc} 
America... tie trave t fourteen 
- ; 
down:.and 
REA 
4 oe 
the work,,. 
=a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
% 
| 
| 
| 
t.1s..worthy..of. mote.that .while in | 
ol our..enterprising citizen learned | 
the, process of the ja ing of leather pee 
which was.his start in the leather busi 
ness tn..which.. he did 
1 t tah. 
‘eee t .Engiand in. 18 emigrating 
> 
sent 
1 
at 
Fi 
nett 
a, ¥C 
te — ~ — 
vc im for their original purpose. 


Sent ‘hid attoss the river ‘to 
‘the 


ment down at Brother Ira Ames’ who 
was just Are 


| 

leather manufactory. Isaac Young and 
| ran the tanhety for Ames fora 


/ settlers of Utah the 
of those times, The first winter 
‘atrival ‘was very Severe, ang 
his tools ‘into’ requisition, 
‘ing chairs, ables. hed other ing 
howchold use.” ‘Phe family lived in 
a tent for several | uitil'very d 
snow’ fell, 


boiled it down ‘into molasses. 
first *‘two-bits” that he 


y was for'a'piece of leather. 


wall 


ont 


to 


e the 
y settlers 
the story of the 


their 


pany” for preparation'to || fromthe bones 
iunting the country ; ho charcoal | to-c 
"The arrived in Salt Lake munity’ a bushel of whéat was 
and ‘eldes who is now | tanners got out’ a | 
Se ‘of the’ Salt Lake Soap Works. | grew with and ‘his oS | 
sossessed pot’ so m as a cent of |, most’ s of a 
attival was to get something to eat, | others, ed the limited’ st 
Brother Philip went to seck employ- | of ‘the ‘country in those times. the . 
women could even do wit thetr tea 
ani ar; én wi 
| wo 'plov 4 
the darid and went’ into the canyons to 
haul ‘wood; for building’p and for 
fuel, wete nearly as needful as the “4 stalt 
of life.” Phil pi g 
Be year; and, at the death of isaac Young | gestive: word-painting of ‘thi ‘wor 
eS he’ fan it himself’on shares with Ames, | and ‘cons strugg of ‘those . | 
Be cont the time ‘of the move | when all hen were < ) 
“He alsoran ig & Raleigh’s | ing startin 
one “OF tae many industries of ‘the —Lerritory’ OF 
were days tried men’s souls | which we boast. As we 
-sacrifice of tne was am 
AG at i wd ~ ¥ his wife foremost hese ustTia 
the “of business in: he en- 
was earliest O 
an turifig activities. e made sothe means. 
inves ted in her ‘b of 
a n the y times work 
often‘ in the and 
‘about their oney and pro- {| 2 ng Bi 
sions were ; obtaining a f ns. 
‘the wie them down ina a ce” gnorance; 
wife. or two weeks, | © who thetr 


bitter ti 
_ which he lost himself and nearly perished | | 


the Naavoo Legion in | 
and: frst: ‘adjutant under | 
Barnes:*In 1855 was. ap- | 

captain; and seived his com- 


‘Utah war, "ies it was called, came, and | 
then: the famous Nauvoo: Legion was 


 ordéred:out into Echo Canyon’to resist | 


‘its Pugsley's‘company was out, but its 
captain “was left in the city, with the | 
recruit the men and send them | 
out to stren force in’ Echo. 
‘One bitter night;’ ‘or rather three o'clock | 
in-the morning, where fierce snow storm 
falling he was,aroused from slumber | 
by messenger with an order fom 
ant-general’s department, im 
tdi arise immediately and~call out men 
fot a compatiy to start that morning for | 
the seat of action.. His own horses had | 
in the for with 
: ith's command, so Captain | 
ley had to start on foot in the face of the | tam 
bedting snow storm, the wind fiercely | 
f blowing from the ‘northwest. Going | 
down to Lorenzo Pettit’s to arouse him 
to have his met out to meet the other 
companies at the Council House early 
né morning he lost his way in the snow 
storm. . At: last, however, he succeeded 
in eatin, 3 on the fight track and the men 
ly to start for Echo Canyon in 

the morning. He. never will forget that 
ight and «fierce snow storm in 


calling out men for service. — 

with the their ‘‘move 
South,” but; was left 
with the detail to guard ‘the 
Per imeclf 


‘but off 


‘were out with 


“suspen nting Crops, 

there was. desk of self-sown grain 
im the. fields. near the city, 
promised’ a fair harvest. of this 
-was.in danger of being destroyed. by the 
camping of the companies.on their way 
Captain Pugs was appoint 
shal Jesse C. Little to station h 

the: State Road, from .Gordon’s to. 
Lake ‘City, to. prevent the com 
‘from camping within that 
,and.this guard duty being effectually 
performed the self-sown wheat was 


saved. and good crops were cut Af 
“harvest... 


On. the return of the people te.thein, 
homes: Ira: Ames concluded not to start 
his It was just at this 
time that Cache Valley attracted somuch 


attention, and the community having 
- been disturbed by the exodus, multitudes . 


poured into’ Valley. and 
the.cities which now constitute Cache 
County; and with these settlers of. the 
beck to. Poilip 
an to: Phi y 
body bad eled. bark | season, and 
now the only. bark: in the 
sold: bark to re-start.the 
other tanneries—Mr. Wm. Jennings’ and 
also that: of Golding & jeri ang 
thus was renewed the home man 
of-leather:. He now left the police ser- 
vice; and attended. altogether to :the 
manufacturing business, and from that 
time Philip Pugsley has been one of the 
foremost in nearly all of our howe mass 
enterprises. 
‘Tn 1865 Pugsley was sent to 
wich Islands, by Young; 
estigate the propriety o 
tannery there, to be worked 
native Mormons, but he found’ coat 
ticable: or promising and so reported: 
traveled over the Islands, visited 
tain’ Cook’ was’ massacred and wrote 
naineon the’stump of the cocoanut tree 
“covered with copper by a sailor—on 
which visitors write their names in honor - 


of the the great-voyager who ‘‘sailed round 
the world thre “times” and thea was 


< 


scarcity and privation; for months at a | 
i 
gos 
‘ 
# 
BA 
4 
nae 
Rad 
MS 
ae 
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ig, working Dy Gay and guarding by a 
night 
mings at that’ 
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tneir 
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he was bow | 


‘bought hock: fh 
Western Iron Co. Ror: the foun? 
- he purchased the first: iron. madein 


‘ 
home in October 1865, and | tectots, William: White, Willen Hom 
‘the industrial list.as one of the first ‘Theiti project: was: dig by: both; but - 
of woolen: machinery ‘Our | Were in: 
the New and o ized @ | to . the Phe first question. 
| . dance of the raw material... We have very 
| tsecretarys. Wail. | ight in this. territory, and Muon 
$ ng thi view P On, Bt. perton; theicarswik 
aticoad..of our own, from this. city to the coal 


himself and the heirs of 


ee 


his late partner. | 


e. have humer 

tris 


tod oct 


ror’ the fi 
hore ¢ 


| Supplied all, the 


T. Bar 
Burton is the 
‘and 


ishir 


com- 


att 


sig” an 


Mp 


» 


the “inne geen wtieh they it 
High de that our’ local merchante+ 
rank’ with the iron’ the 


little ‘natic iton workets and’ 


‘of iton and: inexhaustible bedsof 
"but, a8 “ber history as 
was not possible” ‘her’ 
til such ‘men’ ‘Pier ont, Howe: 


their’ class—men’ capab 


‘ition iron masters, ‘wrought out 
bilities which nature’ 


een passing ‘thr 
1, which very | Will CO 
poe 


ve 
‘pus wi engineer's 1 
of whom is intfo 


superi 
‘Foundry and Machine Ce the: 
ry ompany, 


of John | 
gineer, and: was ‘connected with all’ the 


demand of that kind, wi he to be de 4 
thiz: en and 
DUS Other in- 
ulactur- 
money... After the move south he 
the fouring the Nine- | 
eenth Ward originally Wn as ac 
hour which has 1 given her. 
to Sever: Cars ago ever peopled, Dut sf hae 
may De named which, though |] us ties 
class. is quit na 
(MIStOrical. st tWO Years expe 
 ‘vestment of his me | 
it’ ‘the opehine-—— naiwely. that Phiiin | Wor “on” the ‘Live “anid 
it als hace | which was one of the 


the of this 
sketch, is. the eldest, son of the once 
famous old engineer. He was born. in 
Rainhill, Lancashire, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1836. His. mother was also 
born .at. Rainhill. Her maiden. name 
was. Ann Fairclough. The father’s birth- 
place was in the neighborhood of Sutton. 
They married lived..at Rainhill 
for several years, and there his son 
Thomas was born. When the son was 
about.a year old the father left his famil 
at Rainhill and went to Germany wit 
his engine, and was gone about a year. 
On. his return to England, he went on 
the Londoa and Birmingham line. 

Father Pierpont joined the Mormon 
Church in 1849, and came to America 

in the spring of 850 with his wife and 
consisting of Thomas, John 
Mary. The family settled in New York | 


for five years. 


The Thomas commenced in the 

iron business in New York. He learned 
his. trade as a machinist, at the great 
establishment of R. Hoe & Company, | 
the famous manufacturers of printing 


He worked on the manufactur- | 
“these printing presses for about 


fou years doing also other. work. 


_ Father Pierpont worked in the shops : 
now | 


of the Hudson River Railr 
known as the New York Central. He 
then, werit to Canada in the spring of 
1855, with his family, and there ran on | 
the Great Western. and Grand Trunk for | 
ten years. 
When Thomas Pierpont went with his 
father to Canada he was about twenty | 
years of age... In. Canada he worked on | 
the Great, Western for four-and a half 
years, in the railway shops at Hamilton, © 
At these shops he made a great many lo- 
comotives, and an Ox- 
perienced, en Canada met 
his first wife, whose name was Naomi > 
King. She was. of English extraction 
but her were living at Leeds, 
‘parents, int 1858 Pierpoint | 
went to New. York State and married her | 
to Canada with his wife. 
worked at the Novelty Works, 
steam fire-engines, He. also 
worked at. another 


of 


the: fall of 1860 he 
| retarned: ‘to and: worked ‘at St.” 
Catherine, on the Welland - Railroad, 


He St. Catherine and went’ to 
place’ called Brantford, where he worked © 
for the Buffalo and Lake Huron Com- 
ange next went to Toronto, 
started a business on his own account, 
He stayed at Toronto from 1862 to 1866, — 
when hestruck out for Utah with his wife — 
and family, consisting of two sons: and 
one: daughter and his mother. | Father = 


| Pierpont, however, remained 


Pennsylvania and was in the shops.of the © 
Atlantic and Great Western tilt his death, 
in 1882. 
Thomas Pierpont in Salt Take 
City in October, 1866, crossin 
Plains in ox. teams, which, for a mie 
man, was like going from one 
to the other, or like g a ce 
modes of our present civilized life 
days of our dfathers. 
one whose father built and run some 
of the first railroad engines on the first 


‘been spent on railroads and 
in railroad shops, this jou ys over ite 
thousand wiles across the ns by ox 
‘teams was very suggestive that Utah was 
nof come up. to the business needs of. thy 
engineer, 
first work that Pierpont. dia ae 
putting g up Howard’s whisky ae 
stills, and other things for the manufac- _ 
of whisky. His legitimate business 

‘He next tried teaming 
with | ree. span of mules, but this. was 
Rot the vocation for a master machinist 
and r ‘man. 
little business in his ee dine in the 
Fourteenth Ward, repai machin yy 
etc. He had with h 
from the States, and so far was equi 
for his business. He bought ‘half a 
where his foundry now stands and put — 
up. a shed for a shop, and: worked 
several ‘without ‘This 
brought him to the period of advent 
into our Territory. . 
‘From tl to 1879 he was master. me- 
chanic on the Utah Central, after which — 


‘He was alone until 1879, and 
his present shops, now 
by the Salt Lake ‘Foundty and 


alone he 


establishment on 


shine 


line built: ‘in the world, and one whose 


He next started. ina 


he again went into business on his own & 
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inthe: 


repairing: P rpont wentoover tothe r 

‘sprfg:: of-2871 and 
rectified the: firstJacomotive repaired on 
this dine, GeorgeBywater, a practical 

engineer; was: bis. assistant. . All the 
work. of the: repairing: of this first loco- 
motive was done. ona foot lathe. He 
continued in the Utah Central shops the 
whole of Po 4871, and then. went 
to: work for By Hawley, in the Salt 


Lake lron Works, where he worked till | 


July of 1872, he went down to run 
the engine of ‘the Saturn. Smelter, at 
Sandy: He returned: to the Utah 
: tral shops and wasmade master mechanic, 
in which, position he continued, as al- 
ready observed, till 1876, when he went 
into: the iron foundry business. on - his 


these years the base. work: had 
what is known now under the 
of the Salt Lake Foundry and 

ine Company. The. first Salt Lake 
Iron Works: was: started.in 1871, by C. 
‘bought out the small 
stock of the Deseret: Novelty. works, 
which had been: merely.‘a preparatory 
concern tothe iron..foundry: business. 
knew. nothing: of the practical 
part; he having gone from. the lumber 
Pierpont: as his .fore-~ 
he maybe said:to have been 

practically the starter of the Salt Lake 
“Tron works... Hawley sold out the con- 
to a. New-York. company, whose 
manager wasja Mr, Sutherland, who 
diedshere.. After the death of Suther- 
land, Major. Wilkes.ran the Salt Lake 
Works fora.time the business 
wassold new. company... This suc- 
ceeding corporation consisted of George 
Atwood, William: Howard, Philip Pugs. 
George: John W. 
Young, R. ‘and Albert 
Dewey; Williant,Howa ‘was president; 
George Atwood;‘wice-president; Philip 


own account... 


secretary and treasurer; William. 


Silvers. superintendent .and ‘manager. 
The company ran thus for awhile—the 
works ‘the name of the Salt Lake 
Tron. ‘Works—and then -Howard: bought | 


| 


| for the: raills and smelters in 


Morris became the president. 
‘At the present time the Salt: Lake 


Of this | 
‘giving 


‘During. the last six months the com- 
"pany: shave -re-built. three’ locomotives, 

_ built: two forty horse power engines, one 
Six horse and one ten, and have in. pros 
cess-of-construction now one forty horse _ 
:power engine and boiler; double 
_ reversible engine ; one ten horse _ 


satisfaction. 


wotks:: of the 

tory: were furnished from 
But concern was interrupted a 


lawsuit. occurring between the partuers 
which caused. temporary suspension. At 


length the temporary difficulty. was/ad- 


justed by-the forming of a newcom 

under the present: name of the Salt: 
Foundry and Machine Company: Rich- 
ard -B: -Margetts was president; Elias 
Morris, vice-president; Philip: 


secretary and treasurer ;. directors: Wil 
liam: White; William Howard, Thomas 


Pierpont and G. F. Culmer; 


superintendent of the works. After the 


death of Richard B. > : Elias 


Foundry and Machine Company’s works 


are-in a flourishing condition. The 
establishment does a general foundry and 


machine business: They build: steam 
engines ; fit up mills complete ;.manu- 
facture steam boilers; build «smelting 


furnaices;. make: stamp mills, am 


ing» pans, and in: fine. do every al 


work in: detail required in mining 


tions. They also do all kinds of:iron- | 


work for: buildings, such. as pilastérs, 


columns, sills and lintels in fact all-the 


irod-work required in the construction 


of, buildings. . In this line it may be in: 


stanced that all. the castings for 


new hotel: were done at this foundry.) 
company makes a specialty: 
gines:and mills. Customers can:goto 


their. works and get engines complete 
from a five horse power to a hundred 
horse: power; also double cylinder ‘re- 


versible gear, suitable for hoisting works 


in mines.of great depth. At the present 
time there are from twenty-five to thirty 


s engines and boilers.at 
work. in, this 
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Of the extent and ments of 
their shops it may be noted that the ‘ma; 
chine shop is 60x40 and is filled: with all 
kinds of first-classtools. There is also 
a pattern shop of the same size stocked 
with patterns that have cost.in the ag- 
gregate $50,000 ; an engine room 20X40, 
containing an engine and boiler of their 
own e, which drives their 
works}. room filled with 
tools ith shop with three 
large ample for The: blast: is 
by a fan, driven by the main 

haft, which runs through the entire 
works, and also supplies the blast for the 


cu of tthe iron foun 
= foundry is 60x36. It contains a 
crank: capable of raising ten tons of 


metal for casting. The capacity of the 


or wil allow ten tons of metal | 


taken out at one heat, and there is 
a small cupola which will run out from 
three to four tons, which is convenient in 
case of emergencies and break downs. 
There are two large furnaces, a large 


sary: proper carrying on of the 
iron and brass foundry eae 

In another department there is a aps 
and commodious boiler shop with all the 
tools necessary for the manufacture of 
boilers and all ‘kinds. of Plate and sheet 
iron work.» 

the of the works it inay 
be said that they are on the line of the 
Utah Central Railroad, one and a half 
blocks south of the depot. A switch 
runs to the: works from the : railroad’; 
main roadways lead from them to two 
‘prominent streets; the receiving for re- 
pairs.and the shipping of machinery are 
direct and easy; plenty of land is around | 
the shops; in‘fine; the facilities in gen-— 
eral by this near proximity to the railroad 
are unequalled by any other establish- 
ment of the kind inthe Territory. The 
works are also supplied with water from 
the city. mains by from 30 to 40 rods of 

| which were cast at their iron foun- 
dry. This latter item is worthy of no- 
tice as the idea prevails that water pipes 
cannot be cast in our home fouwndriés. 
Hundreds.of. thousands of dollars might 
be spent in this class of work at home to 
supply the » Territory which are sent 
abroad for imported iron castings. It 
may be Wet in this connection. 


d 


that the Tron ‘Company: 


one hundred men. 


Utah’ are’y 
emigration, 

chinists and foundrymen 
but-by-the apprenticeship of Utah. ‘youths; 
‘with the” 

_ development:of our home industries, the 
iron take a influential 


of oxaking the water pipes for Salt 

the City Council, either 

frou the lack of faith in. the ceehiees 


_ of our foundries and success in the mak+— 
ing of ‘iton, or from some other cause, : 


did not favorably entertain the 
of manufacturing these water 


eo d, the Great Western Iron Co 


failed,-Mr: Pierpont holds that giving 
our citi¢s, stories, plows and the like; for 


the castings of such as water pip 
the importation of which our Territos 
has paid millions of money, the Ut 
iron fields:could be utilized and’ Utah 
iron brought into general consumption, — 
‘Mention’ must be made of the ar, 
number'of hands employed at the wor 


capacity of the estab- 
lishment will allow the employment of 


employed from between sixty and ‘sev- 


enty harids; there ate ‘now at work’ be 


tween forty and fifty; and ‘in every 
department; the men are competent 


experienced, so that the work done at 
this home establishment may be relied — 


upon ‘by its customers as being equal ‘to 
that: done in Eastern establishments. 


There-has 2also been a number of young 


men of Utah educated at these § 
the vatious: departments. | 


this.establishment, are said to be decid: 


edly skilled, capable of taking places'as 
thorough mechanics and foundry men'in 

of America. “Pierpont takes 
especial pridein the oversight and ad- 


any shops 


of his apprentices, and hav- 
ing: himself passed throu h a thorough — 
education and held be 
class engineer and mastersmechanic,’ 


is capable of his. the 
benefit of. ane the 
of the Un the United Sta States and 


So it will: seen that. | 
inging in experienced 


It is furthermore certain that 


ject 
pes 
| ms Lake City; and so for the want of - 


of the city and general 
patronage which would 


of the Salt’“Lake Foundry: and Machine: | 


Last year, there were. 


these appretitices already turned out: of 


ons as 


increasing, notonlyby 
me- 
from abroad, 
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place. “With: mative resources 
of sron-and coal, not» too much to 


- expect that:the day will come when thou- | 


sands of operatives will be employed in 
the iron trades of Utah. Our Territory 
| _ indeed. is particularly interested in the 
wth and success of these iron works. 

ly are our mines. more important 

to the material growth of our Territory 
ultimately than are our iron industries ; 


Utah, in many respects, is much like | 


_ Great Britain in her resources of iron and 
coal, there .is: no reason why she 
should not have her Birmingham and 
Sheffield: at least ‘upon a fair relative 
scale. With the requirements of our 
Utah mines for: machinery and the vast. 
consumption: of iron work by the com- 
munity our foundries and machine shops 
could become mammoth: establishments. 
It. is not too much, we think, to say that 
our City Council should lend some help 


in. this direction:at. times, We knew it | 


have done so.in the furnishing of 
waterpipes. for Salt Lake City. 
Pierpont has proved that water- 


lishment... By the way it may be noted 
that. peta ‘Council did actually 
several grant a $5,000 subsidy 
to the ron Company, so import- 
ant did business seem to the City 
Fathets.of. In» no should 
Salt, Lake City, with its manifold 
chances and be. behind. in this in- 
_ dustrial interest, and, though subsidies 
from: the. City Council. will neither be 
(ed nor expected, it is to be fairly 
asked that, should the city:again need as 
im. the case of the water pipes, our home 
_ foundries be employed and all encour- 
agement possible given to our iron in- 
dustries generally, 
In. taking leave,: we the Salt Lake 
Foundry and Machine Company, under 
‘management of Thomas Pierpont, all 
‘success that the enterprise deserves 
peo the superintendent has earned, com- 


mencing, as he did, on bed-rock. and | © 


_ bringing the works to their present _ 


“BUILDING, ‘OF. FORT 


THE WATSON BROTHERS. 


22 


our sketches of. the, 


Camp 
it historical, but which is now 
| changed to Fort Douglass, by reason of 
_the'solid masonry which has succeeded 


great obligations, 
tioned Captain Davis, who was. superin- 
-tendent of construction for the Govern- 


of Utah wwe may very properly take up, 
for ‘bi narrative, the. Watson 


Others and their work in the erection — 
of some of the finest buildings. of our 
Territory. We select: first FortDong-~ 
las, which was erected. under the con? 
tract of these enterprising builders, and 
which General Grant on his visit ‘to it 


Said. was one of the finest forts’ in: 


United States. 

Just before the opening of the: spring | 
of 1875, the United States Government 
called. for bids for the re-building of 
Douglas ’’—the name by which 


the primitive log quarters of twenty years 
ago. Watson Brothers were the.success- 


ful competitors. The contract was 
- awarded them in the month of February: 
Three hundred cords of rock were -re- 


quired by the contract to be built up by 


of May of the same vear, under 
a penalty of fifty dollars per day for 
every day over the time specified in the 
apes fur the city can. be made at his es- | 
give three thousand dollar bonds forfeit 
on the non-fulfillment of the contract. 
The quarters to be finished in that 
for three companies. 


contract. They were required also to 


At the season when the. contract was 
awarded the weather was very stormy, at 


_which unpropitious aspect of a airs 
doubts arose in the minds of: the con- 


tractors before signing the bonds whether 
they would be justified in assuming so 
Thereupon they ques- 


ment, if, should the weather 
unfavorable and interrupt their work, he 
would make any allowance for the stormy: 


_weather.. The officer tersely replied : 


‘Mr, Watson, the Government of the 


- United States does not hold itself re- 
— for. ne weather, only the con- 


This talk on the business of building 
the fort occurred in the superintendent’s 


office of Z. C. M. I.—the Eagle Em- — 
- porium—at that time, which by the way 
was the very building which began the 
reconstruction of the commercial -quar- 
ter of Salt Lake City, 


at the time when 
old ‘Camp. Douglas’? was founded; 
so by historical parallel the Eagle'Em- 
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‘said: 


nishing stone; 


in: 


of for the: building of Fort 
las. Phe late superintendent, Wm. 
Hir'Hooper,: (whose “portrait appears in 
this number) was t, with Horace 
S; Eldredge and Hon. David H. Peery. 
Hearing the @onversation between Capt. 
Davis‘and the ‘contractors, appreciating 
the risks of ‘weather and’ thinking there | 
might -be ‘some in getting a 
bond, bp te ly stepped forward and | 
do you want bonds 
for these Beye? “Hf you do, call D. 
H. Peery, of Ogden, and I will back 
them; for I know that they are honest 
will do what they say.” But 
the offer- was not needed, Superintendent | 
Hooper ‘and his partner, ‘the banker Eld- 
redge, were on hand to give the required | 
bonds upon the assurance of the con- 
tractors that they could execute the task. 


Turning: ‘to theelder of the 


Brothers; Hooper inquired in his fam- 


way: ‘do ‘you know what you 
doing ?”’ 


Yes, paid” Jim.” 

Then ‘sign the bond,’* added 

which he did, ‘followed ny Hor- 
Eldredge: 

“As soon “as the: iweether ‘was | 
ble for ‘starting; the: work was hurried | 
along. 
ware laying around’ at the Camp, but it 
fast disappeared every day under the 
masons'-hands, When the contractors 
saw that unless the government put on 
more teams to *haul the stone the gov- 
ernment would ‘fail:in its contract in fur- 
James ‘Watson ‘went to 
Capt. Davieand told him that unless he | 
could’ farnish “more stone they would 
have to ‘be released ‘from the bonds: of 
forfeiture on time.» Capt. Davis replied 
that ‘every ‘team in ‘Camp was already | 
stone. Watson | 
suggested the hiring of teams from the 


no: appropriations for that. 


bonds on time are concerned, providing 
few fail. in supplying stone?’’ 

id, and drew up the release in- writ- | 
Phe work, however, was accom- 
plished: ‘within two or three days of the 


specified’time; the failure on the | 
| This: was’ when they 


part: of the government. | 
Other contracts were let‘on the’ build 


ing of the new fort from to time, 


the ‘Watson Brothers being always the | 


successful: was 


‘Large piles ‘of’ building stone 


city, ‘but the officer answered that he had 
Captain, | 
will :you release us, then; so far as our | 
| and: communion. So intuitive was she __ 


Yes,” | that she prophesied what would. become 


the band 


June 6th, 1833. Joseph, the youngenof 
the brothers, was 


employed men and took contracts 

as theirsonshavein Utah, 
Robert ‘Watson, the father, was.a’ 
and’contractor and wasconsidered 


quite-an ‘influential man in his sphere: 
_ He was aman ‘possessed of sound: 
' sense} business man he was: greatly 
“respected; ‘and it was said. of him th 


trait of business character he has trans: 
mitted: to‘his sons. He ‘mixed’ in oa 

| society; and in his political # 
was a> 


Parliament,: from’) Newcastle-— Joseph 
Cowan. Watson senior was 
in ‘religious matters, 
‘churchman, yet like all 
he other: 


abe i name. of. on 


Moralee before her marriage: with: Mr. 
| Robert Watson: father:was'alsoa 
Unlike her 
| busband, inthe sphere of the church, 
| she was greligious and, moreover) avery | 


brickmaker ‘and contractor. | 


wal woman. She broug 
her sonS in ‘the Charch of England fa 


of: ‘her family, and among other ‘things, 
lands. | She cha 


foreig 
fear 


would seem frow the 
ing of their after life, that the mother’s 


ere to and 


nanies. as builders of the fort. 
on a marble tablet on the North wall. 
ets,on which tabletisin- 
scribed) the names: of the 


oPAMILY 
"brothers... He was born at Low.Walket; 
Newcastle --on- Tyne, Northumberland, 


born at Blagdon, 
ish of Stannington, Northamberland)6n 
the 7th of July, 1840. They are froma 
family..of :masons—master-builders who 


‘the ‘county of Northumberland 


“his word wasas good as bis bond; which 


friend of the father of 
the ‘present famous Liberal member'to 


said that they: should: be scatteredinto 
ed her sonsto 
,fothe hadaworkforthemtodo. 
were boys; and it _ 
providential shap- 
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OUR'INDUSTRIES AND-INDUS? TRIAL MEN. 


diedi when: 

olds" che her seventh and last son. 
be: taken of her 
whole: fa She: had’ seven sons and 

‘William, James, Thomas, Ralph and Jo- 

The: , John. Watson, was 

butler. for Sir Mathew White Riddley, 


descendant of Bishop Riddley, the mar-- 


John ‘was'taken by Sir Matthew 
into service when he was a boy and by 
the met grew afine gentlemanly 
was drowned in the river 
Robert, 4 the second son, was a 
iechbeiliahar: William, the third son, a 
| brickmaker, died at nineteen years of 
3 James, the subject of our sketch, is 


e fourth son; Thomas, the fifth son, 


an engineer, died at London; Ralph, 
thesixth son, a brickmaker, is still in Eng- 
jand; Joseph is the seventh son, and is 
one of our Utah Watson Brothers; Mary, 
_ third child and only daughter, went to 
_ Australia with her husband in 1854, and. 
was one of the early settiers-of that col- 
ny. We leave family group now 
confine the. narrative to James and 
Joseph—our Salt Lake Watson Brothers. 
“Mita very early age, James Watson 

was 


_ Of his mother, and being old enough at 
her déath to remember his mother’s 
pious admonitions. But he became quite 
melancholy over the subject of religion, 
_ mot being able with much prayer to sat- 
his mind. Failing ‘to receive con- 
.\Vietion, he resolved never to join any 


“Church unless he had a direct assurance 


from. the Almighty. ‘In this - latter view 
we see the skeptical father; and it is 
. worthy of remark ‘here, that the majority 
of the Mormon Elders. have shown. in 
their lives; this the religious 
and skeptical nature, ey were the off- 
spring of churches and Sunday-schools, 

but they entered the Mormon Church as 
outcomers from all other churches, many 
_of them commencing as skeptics, all of 
them as investigators. 

In the year 1856, Janics Watson was 
‘led actoss a Mormon Elder in a some- 
what remarkable manner.. A gentleman 
called ‘at ‘his house when he was getting 
and invited’ him to attend a 
meeting of the Latter-day Saints, saying 
one of the Elders would Prove from the 


— 


years | the Lord: 


deeply impressed to seek after reli- 
gion, partaking as he did of the nature 


was 


James was.aston- 
ined at the presumption of the man in 

such an announcement, which 
was the reason why he so readily told the 
man that he would attend the meeting , 


‘but said:to his wife, after the Mormon 


had gorie, that he would take his Bible 
with him and discuss the question so that 
the people might not be deceived. He 
attended the meeting ; but, after listen- 
ing to the Elder’s sermon, and marked 
the salient points referred to—such as the 
setting up of the Kingdom of God-he — 
was satisfied that it reqired a prophet to 
accomplish this work. While the Elder 
was | hing James opened his Bible 
and ‘tracked the subjeet. He could ‘not 
discuss as he intended, for everything 
was thade so clear to his mind. » He fol- 
lowed up a course of thorough investiga- 
tion, attending meetings ‘and always 
taking part in defending them against 
their traducers until he was fully con- 
vinced of the truth of Mormonism, when 


he was baptised on the 5th of September; 


1856,:in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne con- 
ference. Three weeks after his baptism, 
he was ordained a priest, and soon after- _ 
ordained to the office 

elder.’ 


After his ordination to the: min 
James Watson went out coach 
Sundays as alocalelder. He thus raised 
up a branch of the Church and during 
the time he presided over it, which was 
six years, he baptized forty disciples of 
the Latter-day faith. His brother’ Jos- 
eph was one of them. Joseph, however, 
had heard Mormonism from the élder 
who preached to his brother James. He 
was baptized at the age of seventeen 
his brother, in the year 1857, and emi- 
grated to Utah in 1859, this being four 
years in advance of the —— of 


‘ei emigrated as soon as he had 
senied his time, but James continued in 
business-in the old country till 1863. Of 
his building experience in England it 
may be observed that after James had 
served his time he went into partnership 
with the master. Joseph served his dine 
asa builder at the same place. After 
two years of this partnership the senior 

ed the business in Watson’s favor; 


he himself retiring from business. . Wat- 


son. continued it till he came to —_ 
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TULLIDGES TERLY AC 


having. good. in the. building | 
and. contracting lime, 

‘ In-1863 James Watson ‘emigrated and 
joined: his younger brother in Salt Lake 
City, and from that date it may be said 
that the Watson Brothers have substaa- 
tially been united in business enterprise, 
though not so-long existing as a regular 
firm. Joseph had worked mostly on the 
Temple Block; but. he had done some 
contracting also. James worked onthe 
during the winter of 
i 

ie the spring of 64 the building boom 
commenced with the erection of the 
Eagle Emporium. .Godbe's Exchange 
Buildings ollowed, then Woodmansee’s 
store and afterwards the new City Hall, 
and from that day our city has gradually 
from year to year assumed a more colos- 
sal form and a finer architectural appear- 
ance, not a little of it being the build- 
ing work of the Watson Brothers. 


It was in ’64 that these brothers started | — 


for themselves as-contractors. They first 
undertook to build: a store in Brigham 
City for Mr. Rosenbaum. Then followed 
West & Young’s grist mill, near Ogden, 
which wasa stone building and consid- 
ered in that day the finest mill in the 
Territory. In 1867 need fh built the woolen 
mills of. Randall, bee ey & Farr. They 
built the Episco hurch at Ogden— 
called the ‘* create of the Good Shep- 
herd.”.: Many other buildings in the set- 


tlements and in Salt Lake City were also | 


erected under their contracts. Then 
came the building of Fort Douglas in 
the spring and summer of ’75 as before 
related. 


_ Bince the completion of the fort their 
handiwork has been seen on the addition 
of Z. C. M. I., Studebaker Brothers and 
the colossal Hooper & Eldredge Block, 
In the erection of jthis splendid block 
Watson Brothers were the contractors for 


the masonry work, and Flygare of Og- 


den for the carpenter work. The Wat-— 


son Brothérs also built Thorncliffe House 
for Madar Barrett; John Lawson's hand- 
some residence; that Mark: 
and many. others. 
These enterprising brothers. have. ¢s- 
‘tablished quite a business as build. 


ers. They are also dealers in marble 
of every-variety, and | 


mantles and 
are famed in Utah as monumental 
masons.’ They were builders. ofa por: 


solemnity, 
action; 


tion. of othe Rewer Rio 
Recently they have.opencda 
larger-establisbment. with good perman- 
ent buildings, yards and work shops; 


Depot. : 


one of the most prominent quarters. of 


Salt Lake City, situated on the. corner: oe 
opposite the Temple Block and 


bly Hall, on their own 
Of their standard an 


ound. 


one of the Bishops of our city, 


lovers. of: liberty. 
Brothers are: 


and either one of them is popular — 


“MACBETH. 


+ 


| RW. TULLIDGE. 


the play of Macbeth, says: 


SThis .play is deservedly 


mines the conduct of the agents.’ 


This.is correct, and the only part of ree 
the doctor's remarks upon the play wor; 
thy amasterly reviewer. How meagre 
and wide of the mark. isthe next para. 


graph: 


ictions.’’ 
the subject . of the ploy. of 
Macbeth the danger of ambition 


all.its.eplendid fiction, solemn 


action. merely. evol 


this. as: they great illustration Shak- 
speare’s masterpiece? To-say that: Mac. 


beth was ambitious, is critically next. ta 


nothing; or that a wicked abition is 
dangerous; is.still more puetile in.nice 


of review. 


‘character it: will 
be. sufficient to say that James Watson ale ee 
are both men of strong religious convic« eS 
tions, savored with broad generous ideas, 
and are known among us as sterling 
In fine the Watson 
ecidedly. representative 
men of our city, of the industrial ‘class; 


celebrated 
forthe. propriety of its fiction, and the 
grandeur, and variety of its | 
tit has no nice discriminations 
of. character ; the events are too great to 
admit of particular dispositions, and the 
course of the action necessarily deter, 


The danger of ambition, is well de- 
scribed and I know not whether itmay 
not be said in defense of some parts, 
which:,now seem improbable, that.in 
time..it was necessary-to 
warm credulity against vain and 
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MA CBETH. 


ard; very incarnate 
tan, ard his: greatness of character in the 
likeness of his physical malformation, 
with the weaving. of circumstances in 
keeping therewith, form the subject and 
. shaping of the play. Othello, again (at 
his very mention), brings up to us the 
most famous ‘illustrated chapter of jeal- 
ousy ; while Lear is the rarest gem of 
tragedy set in the ingratitude of daugh- 
ters. Thus it is with all of Shakspeare's 
plays. I have a distinct remembrance of 
porns a star actor make Richard to 
Great men have great sins ambi- 
pe is mine.’’ I could not find itin the 
text, but am still impressed with having 
heard it many times. Whether it is in 
_ the acting copies‘or not, it is a critique 
itself of the the play of Rich- 
ard II. But Dr. Johnson has given 
_ this subject to Macbeth. *“The danger of 
ambition is well described,”’ is the Doc- 
tor’s remark upon the complex theme of 
the play of Macbeth. Ifall the splendid 
efforts of that noble work were merely to 
lustrate ambition, then Richard has 
len from Macbeth his subject. _ 

The grand ‘subject of the y of 
Macbetl is the. illustration of the evil 
agencies of the world working | out their 
dramas among mortals. This is an epic 
theme. In it we have.something more 
than a dramatic portraiture of 
and this epic subject, so 
masterly "handled, ‘that constitutes the 
before us.a.masterpiece. Not, 

wever, that Macbeth himself is supe- 
rior to Hamlet, or Richard, “or Lear, or 
Shylock... Indeed, it would be presump- 
tion to assert a pre- eminence for either, 
when all are pre-eminent, and drawn out 
- to the last effort of their capacity; but 
the superiority of the play is in the fact 
that it is burdened with a subject kindred 
to that of Milton's ‘Paradise Lost,’’ 
and yet brought into the compressed 
_ body of a legitimate acting drama. This 
is the crowning: iriumph; an epic poem 
on the stage in dramatic 
Macbeth himself is but as an episode of 
the. vast argument that takes in all 
humanity, Now we saw in Richard III. 


performance 


that Gloster’s very metaphysics grow out 
| ek his physical malformation, and the 


out of ees inl but it is the reverse 
| Macbeth, ° He is dorn of the sub- 
eh and is not the parent to the subject. 
this in the: — =~ of the two | 


of Shask 


this is not all.. 


actual per 


and fail not to notice a striking 
's perfect dramatic 
methods, abounding in 
works: 


_ Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
Then comes that famous: passage— at 


But'l that'am not shaped fat spoctive tricks, 
Nor made to court an emorous looking glass 


It is one of the greatest of Richard’s 
soliloquies, and we have it at the very 


opening of the play. This is a very re- 


markable exception in dramatic compo. 
sition, for the chief actor to open, an 
that, too, with one of his best soliloquies, _ 
but. ‘Richard holds the subject: and in 


his opening he gives the prophecy of the 


play, and it is all evolved from himself. 
See how different in Macbeth : 7 


“Upon the heath, - 
There to meet with Macbeth.” | 


In this case we have an equally pecu: 
line: form in the opening as in that of 
Richard. This play, too, is opened. by 


those who hold the chief subject, and 


out of whom all the actionm is evolved. 
But it isnot Macbeth; it is the  super- 
natural agencies that hold the drama, 
This shows the epic quality and method; 
a play superior in its essence and. theme 
to the character and action of its chief 
human personage! The evil agencies of 
the world leading a soul, great in its 
twinship of good and evil, to its ruin 


through ambition—a ruling passion in 


great men—was the heiae that Shak- 


—_ was about to illustrate when he 


ve his supernatural powers the o 
ing of the play, and made them c bup 
Macbeth into the body of their drama. 
The subject has a 
vast bearing beyond the individual Mac- 
beth. It takes in all mankind; and we 
have a grand illustration of the mighty 
theme of supernatural powers working 


out their dramas among nations and — 


mortals in eral. The view of the 
dark sides of this stupenduous subject— 
the blended drama of our mortality and 
immortality—successfully illustrated in 
ce, and we have the 


| whole, The sunside is the other half - 
which, yo the not brought out, is in the 


the theme. 


We have the 
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TOLLIDGE’S rERLY GAZINE.. 


while: in substance.’ Night 
Day as much as Day does itself ; and more 
sekinaly. ate we impressed with the’ two 


great ordinances of nature when Night | 
e human mind is pregnant from. the: 


very birth with the twin ordinances of 
Day and Night in our mortal-immortal 
dite of life. Another moment and the 


twin shall be born, and-the Day and 


Night of two worlds—which are. -but 
two halves of one birth—shall be fairly 
revealed before us. Thus it has been. for 
six thousand . 
more than that one brief moment 
from the delive Divines and poets 
have. in a long Mustrious train, taken 
‘their tutms at the bedside of Mother 
Mortality, to help on the other birth ; 
and 1s chief among them. 
there—and among poets none have 
helped the birth so much as he. At last 
he reaches the culmination of the capa- 


city of genius, and gives us in an aching 


play the om drama performed between 
the beings of two worlds. All is made 
literal to the. audience, and the natural 
and ‘supernatural blended into the har: 
‘mony of one great action—that harmony 
made more sonorous and unique by the 
very demoniac discords of the play. Yet 
Dr. Johnson ‘saw inthis matchless dram- 
atic achiévemerit no grander design than 
the necessity Shakspeare felt ‘‘to warn 
vain and illusive predic- 
ir. Johtison did not under- 
e's work, nor was 
prt robust rude mind capable of ap- 


so fine and subtle a composi- 


tion in the metaphysics of our two 
worlds are crowded. The Doctor has 
brought down a very epic fiction into his 


circle of a ghost story, or the telling: of 


fortunes: by the tea-cup. 
Pass now to thé type charactet 


‘Macbeth, and see the essence and theme | 


- Of this epic drama unfolded in his action 
and: 


hands of the superhuman powers. He is 
clairvoyant in his meta- 
yhysics , and from the time that he makes 

is entree to the Close of his action, he is 

the safuence and ason of super- 
‘natural solicitude. The potent managers 
of the play bring him on by their charms. | 
An the fi the weird text, in the | 


‘ 


tars, and we are never. 


I have affirmed that he is 
born of. the subject, and ‘is not the parent 
He is the chief instrument in the 


not fear to challenge immortal 


has t 


was. 


ent thas had given tothe 
a complete inner movement; so. much: 0 
that, when abstracted, it possessed imit- 
| self'an entirety. Let us here give the 
of the subject: and action asemi- 
and evolved in the person of 
Macbeth —this clairvoyant regicide—- 
who sees thin 


linki 


‘Macbeth and 


Mach. 
Bang. How far is't call'd to 


That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth,” 
And’ yet are on't? Live you? or are you : 


bie man may question? You seem to 


ach h 


Upon 


he has the subject, butin Macheth’s soul 


rs 


‘Macbeth did not fear tobe ambitious; 


, did not fear to call them. 


and midnight hags but he feared him- 
into which he was hurled, like the arch 3 oe 


angel cast down from heaven. upon 
lake, lost and 
the direful warfare. of 


to it 
mastery. More eager. tha 
they is he the matter fart 
Stay, you 


By death, 
But how of Cawdor? the 


Sy 
Fe 


and holds 


‘Then follow the ‘of the 

witches. ‘concerning Macbeth's advance-. __ 
ment,’ promising him that he. shall 
thane of: Camdor,. and then 
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Macbeth it hae: not this 


some al his fit fest metaphysical | 
than in ‘that “of Macbeth: He 


the. fire: of life's. temptation. 
characteristic 


“we beg to quote, to fo ow aa 
tic master's great moral. strain: 


= stacy of fear, that makes his. 


| heart. kbock.at his ribs against the use 
is the fear less. Macbeth 
vanquisb. Macbeth and losehis. own soul 
Fora fine description of the character 
det us pass to Lady Mac- 
pening scene. She enters in her 
reading her lord's letter 
bis. meeting with. the. weird 


promis‘d :—Yet do fear thy 


thou 
It istoo full the milk of hu ‘kindness, 


‘That which ories, Thus thou must do, if thou have it: 
| And that. which rather thou dost fear to do. 


fate and aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned ned withal. Paags 


Have ‘we not here a human su 
Satan to work upon? Could t be 
1 created for the archfiend a fitter soul to 
tempt? a soul great in its twinship of 
good and evil and active in its. 
Our master is seen in all 
gfeates for all his varied sab- 


+ 


for ‘touches dur immortal should be 


 carefal in his every touch, for SI 
has. left his. own reviews in. his, text.. 


“tne THE King | tf good, why dol yield to t 
the devil speak true? Are. that nings ; 
— My thought, whose murder yet is but 
B erin ed,.and 
o be 
more: convineea. 
: The thane of ives you 
| the theme of: AnUeS 
When those gave. the thane awaor to me, ‘shalt be 
m did Dr: Johnson: - but without. 
| stood the tan ‘ : not. n; but w 
The illness should attend it. om 
Bang. That, trusted hone, 
; 
Might yet enkindle vou ‘the crown | would'st not 
That: would st thou holily; w no 
< 
ge AnG Tet ‘St WTrons y win; thoud st ‘great 
| | +) 
tie 
- 
Is this: a commentary-on “ambition or ad chastise with the valor of my tongue ee 
on “of tempta- 
tion? is. that thus. inter- 
‘ag 
- 
J 
he has more of the subject. to Ifus- 
trated in his life. .He holds their. | S 
are Of the good an fas Of wic 
. evui—the grea passing | amdition. creator wei 
1+ 


hilated by the theme: evolved of human 


ickly if the assassination 


wre be the be-all and the end-all here— 


thought upon our immortal essence a 
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him thus: «© Thou would’ st be great; art 

not without ambition; but without i 
illness should attend it.’’ But see the 
essence ‘of character mixed for Shak- 
speare’s chosen theme, which is 7o¢ am- 
bition. ‘* Yet dol fear it is too full o’ 
the milk of human kindness to reach the 
nearest way.  * * What 
thou would’st Aighiy, would’st thou 
holily; would'st not play false, and yet 
would’st wrongly thoud’st have, 
great Glamis, that which cries, Zhus thou 
must do, #f thou have it; and that whica 
rather thou. dost fear to do, than wish 
should be undone.’’ » What a mixture of 
character is here for Shakspeare’s vast 
design! The pauper summary of Dr. 
Johnson onthe play, danger of 
ambition is ‘well described,’ is anni- 


magnificently described in the 
atfare' and ruin of a soul in 


Could trarnmel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease; success; that but this blow | 


~‘CNow for a sermon in a passing loaded 


man’ hereafter. 


this bank and shoal of time, 


(Another sermon the present 
ju of human acts quickly 


To our own 


Now mark the Bead and evil moving | 
in him, in one of the noblest Restate of 


as lam hiskinsman and hissubject, 
both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
ould against his murderer shut the door, | 


bands. of the fiends. Duncan sa 


and dest beloved, and. Macbeth. married 


potent than Macbeth’s evil thought— 
‘who has fied, vanquished. Iago would 


the plot, forthe devil himself hasfledin 
dismay at the close of the matchless _ i 
soliloquy of Macbeth. Othello’s'subject 


Satan himself is vanquished? There is 
-in.such a tl e. Itis the woman}! 


| As thou art.in desire? . 


manhood might date without losing 


Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
Will plead , trumpet-tongued, 
The deep damation of his taking off: _ 
And pity, like a naked, new-born babe, — 

din 
Upon less couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
the wind.—| have no spur 


And on the other. 


Macbeth has from ‘the 


and Satan is vanquished; but he flies mo 
his daughter, Satanna, crying, Come tot 
my help. ‘She is known on eatthasLady _ 
Macbeth. He has*many daughters — 
among:.men, but Satanna..is eldest 


her. 

The theme cannot pro. farther 
than Macbeth’s great soliloquy, unless 
some.one:comes to Satan’s help, Shak- 
speare never bungles his work. .A lesser 
than he might manage by bungling... He 
can not triumph by a bungle.in art, and 
nature. . His play must end, or he must 
bring: some one on to Saten's help,ito 
continue the theme. of temptation .myore 
potent than weird sisters—more 


more potent than the archfiend himself, _ 


be a mere: feather's weight thrown into 


is jealousy: this is the epic of. human © 
temptation. Who shall. be sent now 


one more potent.than he, and only. atid ie 


"(ater Lady Macbeth 
the chamber ? 
Hath he ask'd for me?. 
ly M. Know you not, 


of and I have bought « 


‘Lady Mo "Was the hope dronk 
‘At what it did so freely? _ From this time | 
Such Taccount thy love. Art thowaleard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor, Ag 


Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem : $Hiy Ss 

poor cat i’ the adage? 


Note the finest of moral deriaonis upon 


itself 1 in its daring. 
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Bat how “shalt: “the soul of Macbeth hae thee nt ad yet I ano shee 
| Artethou not, vision, sensi 
What beast was "t nica A of the mind ; a false creation, , 
on break this enterprise to me? Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
And, pe ag a what you were, you Thou marshal’st me the way that 1 was going; 
Be so much moré than man, Nor tite, nor place, And sach an instrument I was to use 
Noes anmiake you. given suck; and know | Which was-not so before.—There's no such thing: 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me: ee 
ve plu m gums, 
the brdins out, you” “What ‘scene-painting for murder is 
Have done to a there A in the following : 
Macd. tf we should fail,— 
We fail! Now o'er the one half world 
. But screw your the Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
And we'll not. fail. The curtain’d sleeper; witchcraft celebrates 


_To review the: of ‘Lady 
“Macbeth in her éntirety is more than 
can be here attempted. She properly 
belongs to Shakspéare’s female charac- 
ters. I design no more than to call her 
up to reveal her husband, and not to deal, 
in special review, with that awful im- 
perial character’ which has left Mrs. 
Siddons such an imposing memory. 


Macéb, . Bring forth men-children only! 
For thy undaunted should 
but males. 


The. daughter. ‘of Satan won her 
father’s issue, and the first act ends 


directly with her husband now kneeling 


lost at that father’s setae The devil 
holds the ground, 

There is in Macbeth’s essence that 
subtile physcological sense which belongs 
to clairvoyant natures. It is revealed 
“even before crime, or a murderous bysi- 
ness in design, had made conscience fan- 
ciful. As soon as he is brought into 
the action; he sees‘and converses with 
creatures of the other world. So did 
Banquo ; but he was merely under their 
passing spell. Macbeth has a metaphysi- 
cal union with the inner world; he has 
a sense in him as a gift of nature or 
witchcraft to see and hear what others 
present have no sight to see, or sense to 
give a vocal echo to a. voiceless speech. 
The. celebrated ‘* dagger scene” is a 
psychological exposition, but even to the 
actors themselves it is appreciated most 
for its great dramatic opportunity. Note 
it here for its psychology as well: | 


Ia thie 4 dogger which’t before me 
Come, let me clutch 
ee :— 


kill Henry VI. thus: 


Pale Hecate's offerings; and withered. murder, __ 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, “5 
Whose how!l's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides towards his | 
Moves like a ghost.—-Thou sure and firm set 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, , 
And take the present horror from the spici 

Which now suits with it. 


Unlike the modern 


‘Shakspeare needs not the stage mauager 


and his flimsy paraphernalia, scarcely the 

scenic artist, scarcely our Garricks and 

our Keans to make him what he is in 

dramatic art. He is greater tothe critic 

in his closet than to him in performance 7 
on the stage. ae 
I go, and it is done: the bell invites me. 


Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell, 


What musical jugglery or orchestral 
accompaniment can add ‘effect to this? 
’Twould but burlesque the awful import 
of the text and the scene. 

The deed is done. Macbeth has a 
new birth. It rushes upon his conscious- 
ness like a horrid self-transformation, and 
he flees aghast before his new-born self, 
that now pursues Macbeth of holier days: 


Mact. One cited. God bless us/ and Amen, the 
As had seen me with these 's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say, amen, 
When ba! did say, God bless us 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 
Maced, But wherefore could not I pronounce, 
amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and amen > 
Stuck in my throat. . 


Is this the ecstacy of ambition in its 
great leap to the throne? Did Richard — 
‘*‘Down, down to 
hell, and say Isent thee there!’’ Glos- 
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ter, would have half 


mankind to have his head ‘impaled with 
a glorious: crown.”’ Is it not rather 
man’s soul—tempted—lost—awaki to 
the consciousness that it has bartered 1t- 
self away to the fiend but one brief mo- 
ment before? Yet what a world of new 
rience has that one moment brought. 

“*But wherefore could not I pronounce 
Amen ?’’ etc., would make Mercy weep. 

With it for a text, a Spurgeon or a 
Beecher might drown a congregation in 
tears. The following of the same quality 
is matchless and in it we have againys 


psychological’ exposition : 
Macb. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no 
more ! 


Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep; ? 
Sleep that knits up the ravel’ed sleeve of cafe, : 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast :— | 
Lady M. ‘What do you mean? 
Macb. Still it cried, Sleep no more! to alll the 

house : 

Glamis hath murdered sleep; and therefore Cawdor 
Pere: Mac 


His wife bids him go carry the daggers 
back and smear the sleeping grooms —— | 
‘fon 


blood. How unlike Gloster’s 
buried, gentle Tyrrel”’ (after the murder 


Mach. I'll go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 


too, unlike his wife’s— 


Infirm of purpose | 
Give me the daggers : The sleeping, and the deat 
Are but as pictures: ‘tis the eye of childhood 
ys fears a painted devil. If he do bleed; 
_ the faces of the grooms withal 
t must seem their guilt. . 


‘Lady Macbeth holds a great epienidi 
in the theme of the play, and hers now 
ts ambition, and of temptation, and 
does she not clear her way to the throne 
in Gloster’s own style: so would Mac- 
beth, had Shakspeare designed his play 
to be *# the danger of ambition well de- 
scribed,’’ and we should never have 
found in Macbeth a consciousness of 
guilt so ‘well described.’’ 


Macé. How is't with me, when every noise ap: 
What ds are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 
yes! 


Will ait Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will raibiet 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green, one red. 


shall sleep no more! 


— 


4 


| at the opening of the play. 


Jand’s armies. 


hands ace of your ; ‘bat I shame. 
To wear a heart so white. 


But Macbeth had not a ‘white heart” 


valiant, victorious generalissimo of Scot- 


philosophy. 
come a who dares do. more. 
none.’’ 


When he screwed his courage 
*‘sticking place,’’ he lost his daring. 


could’st. 


great of Macbeth win 
| give'to **I would thou could’st, 
| mighty: soul-wail, to touch an audience 


to the very heart. 
But Macbeth soon got familiar. with 


murder, and waded in blood, but the 


new sense which conscience and. meta- 


physical charms endowed him with, grew. _ 
| At the banquet scene, the ghost of Dan: | 
quo rises and sits in the place of Mac- 


beth, but it is a ghost only to Macbeth. 


He alone has the psychological sense to 
see the inner world. His ecstacy of hor- — 
ror throws the company into confusion, | 


his lady explains to them’ in brief” ‘his 


malady, and then to him, 


" Are you a man? ; 

Macb. Ay. and a bold one, that dare look on 
Which might appall the devil. 

Lady M. O proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear; ! 
This is the air-drawn dagger — yom said 
Led you to Duncan. 


Afach. Prythee, see there! "behold look ! lot 


how say you ? 


Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. 
if houses, and our graves, must send » 


Those that we bury back, our monuments 
[ Ghost 


| Shall be the maws of kites, 


The: scene is crowded with. fine ‘pass- 
ages, and the dramatic — are 


Blood hath been shed e’er now i’ the olden time, erie 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal; 
Aye, and since too, murders have been 7 
Too terrible for the ear : the times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end. 


But that was when Macbeth was. inno- 
He is reading . now 
from his volume of the “judgment here” 
whose sequel shall be in the dread dank | 


cent of crime. . 


after. 


He ‘was the 


He illustrates in his — 
transformation his own sermon on. ‘moral ; 
dare do.all that may be- 


to: 
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‘It will have blond they say are will have blood ; 
Stones tnd trees to speak: 
Augurs, and understudd relations, have 


By pies, and and 
The secret'st man of blood. 

~ But. Macbeth isa soul falling headlong 
henceforth forever. 


wilkte-morrow. 
(And betimes i will) to the weird sisters ; 
shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know 
By th the worst means, the worst;: for mine own good 
‘All causes shall give way: I am in blood | 
Stepp'd in so far, that, ald I wade no more, 
. — were as tedious as to go o'er. 


a gospel sermon is this! Uni- 
versal experience crowded into one man, 
to tell how deeply damned we are by sin, 
though hell.should be a very myth. The 
**bottomless pit”, may be a fiction, but 
there is a poetic truth in the conception. 
Macbeth has been falling headlong down 
that pit.of hell since he murdered Dun- 


can—‘‘murdered sleep,” murdered his. 


soul's rést. 

At length, Shakspeare’s mighty abject 
even Satan’s daughter : 
7 M. Here’ $ the amell of blood still: 


the perfumes of Arabia will not — 
this little hand, Oh! oh! oh! 


“But Dr. Johnson saw no more in this 
great.epic theme than “ambition well 


described,’’ and even apologized for this - 


glorious play : : ‘*AndI know not whether 
it may not be said in defense of some 


parts, which now seem improbable, that 


in Shakspeare’s time it was necessary to 
warn credulity against vain and illusive 
predictions.”” Did Homer write the 
‘Iliad to warn. the Greeks against their 
mythology? Did Milton weave into his 
gorgeous poem its splendid supernatural 


fiction, to nulify its own influence over | 


the human mind? - Genius is earnest 
and full of: faith and love for its subjects. 
Shakspeare had faith in his works, and 
there is a love expressed in their magnifi- 
cent execution. So with Milton; so 
with Homer. They created their Iliad, 


| their Paradise Lost, and their Macbeth to 


immortal—to live forever in the faith 
and interest of mankind, and not to 
warn their own 
potency. 


3 I have seen dwellers on form and favor 

_.. Leseall, and more, by paying too much rent; 
- For compound sweet forgoing simple favor, 


THE OF CREATION. 


BY THOMAS JOB, UTAH. 

y bie manner in which the earth and 
the bodies it contains were formed from 
a chaotic substance by the power of nat- 
ural forces, have been a theme of inves- 
tigation by profound philosophers, but | 
the great secret had been, so far, hid 
from their view. They have demon- 
strated that the material bodies on, or 


within the earth, that had been formed 


by the agency of nature, were constructed 
f exceedingly smail particles, and that 


' these particles are essentially of different 


kinds of substances, and are called ele- 
ments ; and that the elements are joined 
together into molecules or bodies ina 
perfectly definite manner; so all natural 
bodies, whether they be stone, metal, 

crystals, etc., are built of these small par- 
ticles in a certain definite direction, that 
is, in the direction of their particular 
ends, called poles. The powers by which 
they are constructed are, therefore, called 
polar. forces. 

This uniformity in the arrangement of 
the particles in the building of bodies by 
polar forces, is clearly seen in the con- 
struction of crystals and the process it- 
self is then called crystalization. You 
take any crystalline body, such as a 
quartz crystal, Icelandspar, flourspar, 
tourmaline, mica, emerald, diamond, or 
even candied sugar, and you can easily 
find that they are not chance productions 
but are all built according to law; they 
can be split, but only in certain definite 
directions ; and you naturally question 
yourselves, as to in what manner they 
were built. The answer is, and it can 
be experimentally proved, by virtue of 
the forces with which their small parti- 
cles are endowed in the direction of their 
poles. : 

If you dissolve saltpeter or alum in 
water, and let the water evaporate, the | 
mineral will remain, and some of the 
molecules will be found attracted together _ 
and join in the above manner, and small. 
crystals of alum, etc., will be produced ; | 
these again will attract other molecules 
from the solution, and the small crystals 
will grow in size. The different forms » 
of crystals depend on the different na- 
ture and action of the particles. And 
further still, when a particle is attracted 
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by any other particle or crystal, the 
ticle, as I said, will fall on it only in . 
certain definite direction or angle, the 
angle of crystallization. 


Professor Tyndall, in his third lecture 


in America, gives an example of this 
crystalline architecture from what is pro- 
duced when we breathe upon the frost- 
ferns which overspread our window-panes 


in winter, and by a lens or spy-glass ob- | 


serve them freeze again. He , ‘‘some- 
times the crystals start from the edge of 
the film, and run through it from that 
2: e. Sometimes the crystals start from 


efinite nuclei in the centre of the film; | 


chrowptibat the whole process you notice 
one feature which is perfectly unalterable, 
and that is, angular magnitude. The 
fw icule branch from the trunk, and from 

ese branches others shoot, but the 
pear enclosed by the spiculz ark unal- 
terable. In like,manner you may find 
alum crystals, quartz crystals and a// 
other crystals; distorted in shape, they 
are thus far at the mercy of the accidents 
of crystallization ; but in one particular 


they assert their superiority over all such | 


accidents—angular magnitude is = 
tigidly observed.”’ 

Next, Professor Tyndall proceeds to 
tell us what the magnitude of this 
angle is: ‘*There is hardly a more beau- 
tiful and instructive example of this play 
of molecular force than that furni-hed by 
thecase of water. You have seen the ex- 
quisite fern-like forms produced by the 
crystallization of a film of water on acold 
window-pane. You have also probably 
noticed the beautiful rosettes tied to- 
gether by the crystallizing force during 
the descent of a snow shower on a very 
calm day. The slopes and summits of 
_ the Alps are loaded in winter with these 
blossoms of the frost. They vary infin- 
itely in detail of beauty, but the same 
angular magnitude is preserved through- 
out. An inflexible power binds spears 


‘and spiculae to the angle of 60 degrees. 


The common ice of our lakes is also ruled 
in its deposition by the same angle. You 
may sometimes see in freezing water, 
small crystals of stellar shapes, each star 
consisting of six rays, with this angle of 
_ 60 degrees between every two of them.’ 


Thus we find that scientists have dis- 
covered that natural bodies whether made 


| solidifying; an 


on, or within the earth are all formed by | 


the power of an taille 
ance with the same law. . 


itself built by 
under the same law, having its partic 


to gather about its axis and impingéon 
it under this strange angle of 6o degrees? 
But first, let us inquire what is this angle — 
of 60 degrees? or why all bodies are 


built by virtue of this angle? 


This is the great question, a question 


that no philosopher, as yet, succeeded in 
resolving; it is still the mystery, of 


mysteries with philosophers. This ques-- 
tion I shall now undertake to solve, and — 


if I will succeed in demonstrating the 
origin of this strange angle, I shall deem 


myself as one walking in the very foot-— | 


steps of the Great CREATOR: 


By the theory of the great La ‘Pics, 
which most all philopophers now endorse, 


the earth and the planets were all made 


from rticles of material substances 


ejected from the sun in the direction of — 
his equator as he rotated on hisaxis, and: 
by the power of natural forces inherent 


in those particles, this chaotic effluvia were 
attracted together as to form the bodies 


of the earth and planets; these Bodies | 
came out, one after another as the bulk ~ 
of the sun’s was contracting’ and 

if the suggestion of 


Kant, and of La Place were valid, with 


‘Bode's law of thesdistances, every planet 


was made when the sun’s body had con- 


tracted to half the size it was when ie 


last planet was formed. 
But the question is, how these patti- 


cles came to form the nucleus of the 


earth? and why fall on its axis under the 
angle of 60 degrees? | 


From the above we perceive, that the 
earth’s orbit | was at first in the plane of 
the sun’s equator, but at present it de- 
clines from it over 6° 30’ and it eras 
to the earth’s equator by an angle near! 
23° 30; both together make 30°, whic 
now 1s, ‘and always was tne inclination of 
the earth’s geographical equator to the 


| equator of the sun. Now 90°—30°==60°, 
the inclination of the earth’s axis to the : 


sun’s equator, and this is the very angle 


we are in search of, and have been for | 


generations; it is the angle of crystalliza- 


tion, and particles emanating from the — 


sun in the direction of his equator by the 
force of his swift axial rotation, can fall 


ent in 

ow, the ques-| 

tion is was not théearth 
same power, and 
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on the earth’s axis at no other angle; 
consequently, the earth itself,.as well as 
the solid. bodies. within its bowels, are 
all crystallized by the same polar forces, 
and under the same angle of 60 degrees. 
_ Thus the sun is a great magnet, and 


the earth is a great magnet made by in- | 


daction from the-magnetism of the sun ; 
' and it depends on bim, not only for its 
magnetism; its light, heat, and electric- 
ity, but for its very being, its growth, 


its motions, as you will find proved 


my ‘* New Theory of Astronomy.”’ 
Now I let the reader judge as to how 

‘far I have succeeded in elucidating the 

mystery of the plan of creation. 


Now, if the La Placean theory is valid, | 


and that the earth and planets at first 
had their orbits in the plare of the sun’s 
equator, the earth can not be so old as 
geologists generally make it, for as the 
obliquity of the ecliptic was then 30 de- 
BEES, and at present only diminished to 
23° 27’ 24”, and the diminutions at the 
rate of 46” in a century; then, if the 
diminution has been always uniform, the 
age of the earth can be easily calculated, 
for 30°——23° 27'24"==6° 
this multiplied by roo, and divided by 


46”, will give 51,209 years as the present . 


the 

The cause of the diminution in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, is also deemed 
a mystery by astronomers. La Place 
announced it to be. periodical, and 
assigned its range as 1° 21’, so that after 
the revolution of some centuries it will 
increase again, and that it is due to the 
attraction of all the planets. But Dr. 
Maskyline, the late Astronomer Royal, 
said in 1810, that he could find no reason 


_ why the French philosophets could say 


that the diminution is periodical, and 
that. it will again be an augmentation 
instead of a diminution. 


The cause I attribute to this phenome- | 


non, is the continual construction and 
- condensation of the sun’s body, for, as 
his bulk contracts, by a well known me- 
chanical principle, his axial velocity must 
accelerate ; then, as I have shown in my 
astronomy, the velocity of the earth in 
its orbit must also accelerate; and when 
the vélocity of a body in elliptical orbit is 
increased, the eccentricity of that orbit 


must diminish, the orbit will become 


more circular, and thus a diminution 
occurs in-its obliquity. 


THE INFIDEL. 


Fa. BY W. S. GODBE. 


Doomed to face the bitter scorn 

Of creedal passion meanly born ; 

To bear through life an odious name, 
In death-calumniated fame. 


In mental strife he leads the van, | 

In turn he meets the social ban; 

He seeks his fellow men to raise, 
They load his name with foul dispraise. 


And this for shedding reason’s light, 
On superstition’s arctic night, 

And false to priestcraft’s blighting sin, 
Is true to self and God within. —- 


Yet justice to him shall be done, 

As truth its steady course doth run, 

The world that gave its cold disdain, 
Shall learn his wo:th and own his fame. 


* * * 


When Freedom’s mighty conflict ’rose, 


A loyal son Columbia chose 
The wrongs of tyranny to scan, 
And pen th’ immortal rights of man! 


With Washington, the great and good, 
Through perils dark he nobly stood; 
With Jefferson and Franklin too;— 
Compatriots all! most brave and true. 


And when the crisis grew supreme, 

His soul with radiant hope did beam; - 
His voice in wisdom’s tones was heard— 
His mighty pen the armies stirred ! 


Believed in God,—loved virtue well,— 
ad no respect for sulph’rous hell,— 


But from the bondage of the mind 


He sought to liberate mankind. 


His only creed was to do good, 

His aim was human brotherhood ; 
’Gainst vaunted rights of priest and king, 
His logic told with Truth’s keen sting. 


For this he shared the common fate, 

And reaped his recompense of hate ; 
He served his country and his race— 
They gave ingratitude most base. 


Yet now upon the dear-bought soil, 
Where freedom’s banner waves for all, 
A stately modern pile doth stand, 

For him who wore the miscreant’s brand. 


And thus shall justice e’er be done, 

As time its onward course doth run, 

Till error’s death brings man’s release, 
And truth proclaims the reign of peace. 
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THE STABILITY OF Z. C. M. I. 


’ Changes come in the commercial 
affairs of cities and states, but it seems 
that Z. C., M. I. is, in antique phrase- 
ology, destined endure forever.”’ 
Brigham Young the founder of the insti- 
tution died and the institution felt not 
even as much as a passing shock, for the 
great financial triune of the concern— 
Hooper, Jennings and Eldredge—were a 
sufficient gurrantee both to merchants 
abroad and the people at home that its 
foundations were firm, its management 
unexceptional, and its exchequer more 
reliable than that of many a state or 
nation. In fact to-day no person even 
affects to doubt either the success or the 
‘perpetuity of Z.C.M.I. But another 
change by death has now come, and still 
the institution moves onward as befoge, 
feeling nothing of the shock; the be- 
reavement is only felt by relations and 
personal friends. This time its President 
—one of the financial triune—falls by 
the hand of death, and the President of 
the Church takes his place. nace 
Taylor succeeds Captain Hooper, as 
Hooper succeeded Brigham Young. The 
exchanges are tather singular, but they 
are, we suppose, now quite historical, 
having occurred twice. As we said, in a 
former number devoted to the hiscory of 
Z. C. M. I., the combination of men 
who represent the commercial and spirit- 
ual power of Mormondom is remarkable, 


_and this has been admitted at home and. 


abroad by ‘‘ everybody” who has seen 
the illustration of that group in the 
steel plate of the directors and officers 
of the institution. There is a change 
in the directorate now, and also in the 
Officers; John Taylor is President of 
Z. C. M. I., and Horace S. Eldredge is 
the present Superintendent. Mr. S. W. 
Sears is added to the directorate, and he 
has also been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the parent institution. Mr. 
Sears is well known as one of the most 
pra: ad and daring commercial men 
of Utah— decidedly representative of 
new blood and new ideas.. Horace S. 
Eldredge in the commercial and e etpigns: 
tional history of Utah has ever 

solid as a rock, and he has also served 
before as its superintendent. Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings, though retired for rest, is 


still a “keystone of the arch ; bce: Col. | 


Webber with his great executive eilents | 


still. occupies his permament place; ‘as 
Secretary and ~ Treasurer ; 


follows : 
President, John Taylor ; Vice-Presi- 


dent, William Jennings ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Thos. G. Webber. Directors: _ 
Q. Cannon, Joseph F. ow col 


George 


Moses Thatcher, Horace S. Eldredge 


John Sharp, David O. Calder, ; 


Sears. 


‘THE IDEAL OF A STATE. Was 


What constitutes a State ?” 
Not high-raised battlement or la ri 


d, 
moun ah 


“Thick wall or moated gate ; ee 
Not cities proud, with spire and t ret 


crowned; 


Where, Taughing at the storm, | 


navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 


Where low-born baseness watts 


to pride: 
No—men, high-minded men, | 


With powers as far above 


_endued, 
‘In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
‘rude; 
Men, who their duties 
Bat know their rights, and, snowing, 
dare maintain; 


Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend | 


the chain; 
These constitute a state ; 


And sovereign Law, that: with collected | 


- will 
thrones and globes elate, 


4 #2 


Sits crowning good, repressing 


by her sacred frown 
The fiend Dissension like a’ vapor sinks; 
And e’en the all dazzling Crown 


Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding 


Count that day Jost whose low descending. 


sun 


while the 

Charch is potently represented by Presi- 
dents Taylor, Cannon and Smith. The 
| directorate and officers ‘stand now! as 
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SHAKSPEARE VS. BACON. 


SHAKSPEARE Vs. BACON. 
A Lecture delivered by O. T. Hollister, in Ridénintanie Hall, Salt Lake City. 


‘Iam to consider whether Shakspeare 
was Shakspeare, or Francis Bacon. It is 
due to myself to say that I never ex- 
amined the question until a few weeks 
since I was asked to prepare this lecture. 
The most I can do, therefore, is to edit 
what others have said and done in this 
field, so far as I have been able to get 
hold of the materials. I confess to the 
common preconceptions in favor of the 
man, Shakspeare, as far as we know him, 
and against Bacon, as popularly appre- 
hended. Bacon says in his Essay on 
Truth, that ‘‘the mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure.’’ It does not to me. 
I prefer the truth, ‘‘no more, nor 
clipped, but so,’’ as old Kent says in 
Lear, at any cost to cherished illusions 
or delusions. The genius that produced 
the works called shakspeare, is a fact, 
and it is he who wrote, ‘‘ That which we 
call a rose, by any other name, would 
_ smell as sweet.’’ So I shall discuss the 
question dispassionately, and as fairly as 
I can, and I think you do not desire me 
to do otherwise. 


The doubt was first suggested by an 
anonymous article in Chambers’s Journal, 
thirty years ago, asking, *‘ Who wrote 
Shakspeare?’’ The writer was of the 
opinion of Nathaniel in Love’s Labor’s 
Lost: ‘‘He hath never fed of the 
dainties that are bred in a book ; he hath 
not eat paper as it were; he hath not 
drunk ink; he is not replenished ; he is 
only an animal, only sensible in the 
duller parts.’’ And he asks why, if Shak- 
speare did write Shakspeare, Raleigh, 
Spencer, and Bacon, all with genius akin 
to Hamlet, ignore his acquaintance. 


This is the ground of all who have 


followed this writer in the inquiry : and 
to my thinking it is cut away from under 

them by the fact, that when the plays 
_ began to appear, their author was re- 
garded as being as remarkable for de- 
_ ficiency in learning as he is now for full- 
ness of it. His earlier plays, and some 
later ones, have good natured allusions 
to this very subject. He is supposed to 
=— satirized John Florio, who sneered 


ceive. 


at ‘* unlearned writers,” in the pedant 
Holofernes, of Love’s Labor’s Lost; one 
‘‘who had been at a feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps ;’’ to have answered 
another, perhaps John Davies, in the 
speech of Menenius to the Tribunes, in 
Coriolanus, in which he tells them that 


| when they speak most to the purpose it 


is not worth the wagging of their 
beards; and to have quizzed the whole 
crew of jealous university men in the 
Taming of the Shrew, ‘where Gremio 
exclaims, 

O this learning; what a thing it is! 


and Grumio replies, 
O this woodcock! what an ass it is! 


In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, he 
sets down a play in the programme of 
Theseus entitled, ‘‘’The Thrice-three 
muses, mourning for the death of Learn- 
ing, late deceas’d in beggary.’’ These 
things are significant, and none the less” 
that they were not written in anticipa- 
tion of this controversy. 

The question was first raised in this 
country, a little later, by Miss Delia 
Bacon,then lecturing on history in Boston 
and Cambridge. In her historical studies 
she had become convinced that Bacon 


‘wrote the plays, and that he concealed 


in them a whole system of philosophy 
which the age was not prepared to re- 
She visited England, and prose- 
cuted her studies, without means and 
with great privation in consequence, at 
St. Alban’s, Stratford, and in London; 
opening her mind to Grote, Carlyle,. 
and such men. And by the way, Car- — 
ly le is said to have remarked, afterward, 
that Bacon could no more have created 
Hamlet than he could have made a 
world. She believed there was absolute 


proof of her theory in Shakspeare’s 


tomb, the key being in the line of the 
epitaph—“« Curst be he who moves my 
bones ;’’ but she was not permitted to 


disturb it. 


Amongst her friends in this through 
were,Emerson and Hawthorne ; throu 
the latter arrangements were made 
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the publication of her views in Putnam's, 
but after one article, 1856, the magazine 
was for some reason closed against her. 
She then prepared a book, described as 
somewhat obscure and heavy, which was 
published the next year, with preface by 
Hawthorne, who said ‘‘ it was the noblest 
tributary wreath that was ever lain upon 
the old ‘tombstone at Stratford-on- 
Avon ;" it was literally the tribute of a 
life, for the storm of’ ridicule and more 
or less angry criticism with which it was 


received, drove her wearied and excited - 


brain from its due balance, and she soon 
died. 

In the interval between the publication 
of her article and her book appeared a 
long letter from William Henry Smith 
to the president of the Shakspeare So- 
ciety, which the Athenzum charged him 
with having cabbaged at least the idea 
of from Miss Bacon. He denied it, 
-claiming that he had been of ‘that 
opinion for twenty years. Lord Palmer- 
ston and one or two other noted English- 
men are said to have been or become of 
the same opinion. a, 

Judge Nathaniel Holmes, of St. Louis, 
a lawyer and a scholar, appears next in 


order as the champion of the theory. | 


His attention was drawn to it by Miss 
Bacon’s article in Putnam's, 1856, but 
before her book came out—the next 
year—he says he had reached his main 
conclusions. Nevertheless, he kept it 
- open, and pursued the inquiry for ten 
years before publishing his book, in 


1866; finding, he tells us, nothing to- 


weaken, but everything concurring to 
confirm his judgment; and in publish- 
ing a third edition, in 1876, he sees no 
occasion to change anything material ; 
so that such matter as had turned up 
meanwhile, being of the nature of cumu- 


lative proof, falls readily into an ap-. 


pendix. | 

Judge Holmes finds demonstration in 
the plays that their author was a classical 
scholar; acquainted with several foreign 
languages; an adept in natural science ; 
a lawyer by profession ; a profound met- 
aphysical philosopher; a man of high 
and polished culture and extensive learn- 
ing for his time in all branches of human 
knowledge; and endowed with the 
greatest amount of genius and intellec- 
tual power that may reasonably be al- 
lowed to any mortal. 


‘were not those of such a writer. 


He ar that Shakspeare could not 
have written them, because his birth, 
breeding, education and opportunities 
His 
life was obscure. The time and place 
of his birth, marriage, and death, and 
the fact that he was connected with the 
stage in London for about twenty years, 
are all that is certainly known of him. 
‘There is no proof that he attended any 
university; that he had any library of 
his own, or access to those of others, or 
to cultivated society; no proof that he 
was given to profound study or to-much 


reading, or was éver seen writing; no 


proof that he enjoyed the society of the 
wits of the time beyond Ben Jonson and 
a few playwrights and poetasters of small 
note; no proof that he ever traveled’ 
save between Stratford and London, or 
that he left any manuscripts in existence. 
Cotemporary writers, Greene for ex- 
ample, intimate that he was strutting in 
borrowed feathers. He never claimed 
the works of Shakspeare, had them 
printed, looked alter them at all, or 
mentioned them in his will. He is not 
named by Bacon, who gossips - freely 
about Raleigh and others of that ilk, his 
cotemporaries. The plays-are recorded . 
in Stationer’s Hall, but not in Shaks- 
peare’s name. He never, according to 
the players, blotted or interlined, the 
inference being that he must, then, have 
copied. He wrote for money, if at all, 
not for fame, and abandoned his profes- 
sion in his prime, and betook himself to 
a farmer’s life. | tant 
On the other hand, Bacon was every- 


thing, in respect of birth, breeding, 


natural endowments, education, and op- 
portunities that Shakspeare was not, and 


that is impliedsby the works in question. 


He was a profound thinker, critical 
philosopher, practiced writer, learned 
scholar, prodigious wit;. he had the 
poetic faculty and the artistic genius of 
the producer of the plays. He was born 
a little sooner and died ten years later 
than Shakspeare. He was not greatly 
engrossed in professional or public em- 
ployments from 1580 to 1613, covering 
the era of the production of Shakspeare 
and ten years previous; but was engaged 
in writing and elaborating his prose 
works; between which and the plays, | 
especially in their deeper philosophy, 


there are so many and such striking co- 
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incidences, as must be conclusive that 
one mind produced both. 

There were reasons for putting out his 
poetic and dramatic creations under 
cover, connected with his purposes and 


ambitions in other directions; and after 


his fall from power, and, on the whole, 
unmerited disgrace, he was naturally 
averse to making a vulgar sensation by 
claiming their paternity. Why he did 
not make the claim in the ear of pos. 
terity is admitted to be almost inexpli- 
cable. There are three or four allusions 
in his correspondence which intimate 
that he is a ** concealed poet,’’ and in 
which even conj-cture can find no mean- 
ing unless Bacon was Shakspeare. Such 
is Judge Holmes’s argument, but com- 
pressed into fewer words than he has pages; 
a compression which may do him injustice 
but to which I am forced in a iecture. - 
The inquiry seems to be as fascinating 
asa puzzle. Since it was first suggested 
it has steadily gained entertainers. Its 
literature already comprises sixty-three 
books and magazine articles. Every 
year the circle of investigators enlarges. 
There are some, and very enthusiastic, 
in Our own city. Ever new material is 
being unearthed; some old letter, or 
manuscript, or annotated book is found, 


to add fuel to the fire, whether it makes 


more light or not. A book has been 
published within a month, which the 
literary editor of the Mew York World 
pronounces ‘‘the most important, be- 
cause the most direct and scientific con- 
tribution to the Baconian side of the 
controversy that has yet appeared.’’ 

It is acommon-place book of Bacon’s, 
of date 1594-6, which Mrs. Henry Pott, 
the author, entitles, ‘* The Promus of 
Formularies and Elegancies,’’ (being 
private notes not before published), ‘ 
Francis Bacon. Many of these notes or 
phrases were used by Bacon in his works, 
many also in the plays; and so striking 


are the coincidences, Mrs. Pott contends, 


‘‘as to impress the mind with a firm con- 
viction that Francis Bacon, and he alone, 
wrote all the plays and sonnets which 
are attributed to Shakspeare.’”’ 

She has therefore published these 165 5 
detached entries in the Promus, and set 
down under each one passages from the 


plays wherein the same or similar phrases — 


or metaphors are used, or similar 
thoughts expressed. Many proverbs and 


from 


texts ont of the Bible, which are written 
down in the Promus, are used literally 
in the plays; ‘‘and there are,”’ says the 
reviewer, ‘‘a few remarkable coinci- 
dences both of expression and thought. 
But at least ninety-five per cent. of those 
cited are hardly so striking as to con- 
vince an unbeliever in the Baconian 
theory.”’ | 

Mrs. Pott has divided — notes of 
Bacon into eight classes: Proverbs, 
or proverbial sayings from. te Bible or 
the classics; 2. Apnorisms; 
3 Metaphors, similes, figures; 4. Turns 
of expression; 5. Single words ; ‘ 6. Mot- . 
toes for chapters of meditation; 7. Forms 
of morning and evening 
8. Miscellaneous. | 

She has found 203 English proverbs 


in the Promus, 2 from John Hey- 
~wood’s collection 


and of these 152 
have been found to be directly quoted 
or alluded to in the plays; and hardly 
one of these 152 proverbs has_ been 
found quoted in Bacon’s acknowledged © 


works. 


The fundamental sitniles and figures 
in Shakspeare she estimates at three hun- 
dred; and finds that nearly all these are 
used in Bacon’s letters and prose works, 
but not in other authors previous to or 
cotemporary with him. 

Of turns of expression, such as, Is it 
possible? Believe me, What else? 
Nothing less, etc., two hundred are in- 
cluded in the Promus ; and of these 
only seventeen have been found in books 
written between the fifteenth and eigh- 


| teenth centuries, save only in Bacon’ $ 


works and in the plays. : 

Of the proverbs, says Mrs. Pott, it 
may be broadly asserted that neither 
those from the English nor those from 
the French, Spanish, Italian, and Latin, 
which are set down in the Promus and 
quoted in Shakspeare, are found in other 
literature of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. 

In Shakspeare, morning and evening 


salutations are used two hundred and 


fifty times, and it is certain that the 
habit of using them was not introduced 
in England prior to the date of Bacon’s 
notes, 1594. 

This comprises in brief the evidence 
Mrs. Pott brings forward in support of ’ 
the claim made for Bacon. It also shows 
the nature, and the fascination, of the 
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work; for in doing it she read five thou- 
sand three hundred works of three hun- 
.dred and twenty-eight authors of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 


turies, many of then the third time, | 


to find passages that coincide with 
the entries in the. Promus, and enable 
her to make her figures. They appear 
formidable, but it is proverbial that 
nothin 
which ts because, as a rule, they are re- 
sorted to in support of a preconceived 
notion, and are used so as to maintain it 
as a matter of course. In this case, 
before we accept thtse statistics as con- 
clusive, let us have an equally exhaustive 
list of coincidences between Shakspeare 


and other works which are not Bacon's; 


then have it proved that Shakspeare did 
not have access to\these very notes, or 
better, and above all, to Bacon himself; 
or to the sources from whence they were 
drawn; and finally, that they were not 
plagiarized from the plays, instead of the 
plays from them. 

Bacon was an omniverous appropriator 
of material from everywhere. Shak- 
speare was an unscrupulous plagiarist ; 
tertainly as td plot, incident, situation. 
There were few books, comparatively, 
and no copyright; there were few to de- 
tect it, and it must never be forgotten 
that it was business with him. e had 
to have plays, the world wasn’t full of 
them as itis now. And that he used all 
the dramatic material he could lay his 
hands on, fusing it of course in the 


alembic of his marvellous imagination, 


and putting it out with his own royal 
stamp upon it, is one bit of proof, to 
my mind, that he wrote for his own 
stage rather than for posterity. 

n his histories he followed the chron- 
- iclers, and in the ancient plays, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. He adopted legends, 
ballads, old plays, anything, as the 
groundwork of his dramas; and he 
borrowed thoughts, imagery, language, 


The first sonnets, up to about the twenty- 
sixth, are a very striking plagiarism, in 
every sense of the word. from Sidney’s 
Arcadia. Mr. Rushton, in his Shak- 
speare’s Euphuism, places side by side 
the precepts of Polonius and of Euphues, 
to-wit: 


Pol. Givethythoughts £ 
no tongue. | 


A. Be not lavish of 
y tongue, 


is so misleading as statistics; 


cludes: 
who choose to get rid of one enigma—_ 
how Shakspeare could have written the 


from pores and sonnets of his own time. | plays—by accepting a greater enigma— . 


Pol, Do not dull thy 


Euph. Every one that 
palm, etc, aketh 


thee by the 
hand is not joined to 
thee in heart. 
Euph. Be not quartel- 


Pol. Beware of en- “s 
ous for every light 
occasion. 


trance to a quarrel, 
etc. | 
Pol. Give ev 


ery man Euph. It shall be there 

thine ear. but few thy © better to hear what 
voice. they say than to speak 
what thou thinkest, 


Shakspeare could have. borrowed from. 
Bacon as well as from anybody; and so 
could Bacon from Shakspeare. The first 
edition of Bacon’s Essays was published 
in 1597, and they had been passing 


round then in manuscript, no one knows. 


how long. And this was before the. 
greater plays, and probably most of the 

sonnets, were written. Iam inclined'to - 
believe, in spite of Bacon’s silence as to” 
Shakspeare, that the two men were inti- 
mate, personally. In that way, and that 
way only, he may have been one source 
amongst the myriad sources, from which 
wisdom was drawn into the plays. At 
least, so it looks to me. Bacon’s silence: 
as to such intimacy, if it existed, isn’t 
half so inexplicable as twenty things that. 
have to be assumed in the Baconian 
I shall refer to it 
ater 


The Rev. Mr. E. A. Abbott, head mas- 
ter of the City of London School, anda 
Shakspearean scholar of great eminence, 
writes the preface of Mrs. Pott’s book. | 


son speaks of the claim set up for Bacon 


9? 


as a ‘‘heresy;’’ and while confessing © 
that certain of ‘the coimcidences amount 
almost to proof that either Bacon and 


Shakspeare borrowed from some common 


source at present unknown to us, or that 
one of the two borrowed from the other, 


expresses his belief that Bacon borrowed 
from Shakspeare. 


The Mew York World reviewer con- — 
‘*But doubtless those persons 


how Bacon couid have written them— | 
will find, as Mrs. Pott has found, abun- — 
dant confirmation in these shadow 

resemblances- It is not, however, a whit 
more surprising, that so many fine phrases 
and shrewd observations, made or copied 
by Bacon, are found in Shakspeare, than 
that so much legal, medical, and scien- © 
tific knowledge, of which his cotempo- | 
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raries, including Bacon, seem to have 
been ignorant, is found there.”’ 

Nothing elaborate has been attempted 
in the way of reply on the part of the 
Shakspeareans, that I have seen. 
have objected to. the summary stripping 
of Shakspeare of all his works, to begin 
with, That kind of treatment would 
make myths of Czsar or Napoleon. 
That we know more of them than of 
Shakspeare, is true, but that is because 
- their stage was the real world while 
Shakspeare’s was the mimic world. So 
fat as it goes, what we know of Shak- 
speare is as authentic as what we know 
of them; and compared with the direct 
testimony of his cotemporaries, all this 
circumstantial evidence, largely negative 
and assumed, weighs nought. 

His indifference to the preservation of 
his productions, and his retirement to the 
quiet and dignity of country life, when 
he got ready, argue his greatness of 
mind, his self-puise, lis capacity of 
- weighing things justly; not meanness of 
spirit, any more than in Washington, or 
tae Roman Cincinnatus, or Bacon him- 
self; who also retired from life’s strug- 
gles, after his fall, and devoted himself 
to the perfecting and publishing of. his 
literary and philosophical works. Shak- 
speare did not cease his literary activity 
with his retirement, but sent forth from 
Stratford the last series of the plays. 

His manuscripts may have been des- 
troyed by fire with the Globe, or in the 
great fire of 1666; at all events, after 
they had been used for the folio of 1623, 
there was no occasion to preserve them. 
Bacon never claimed these works, and 
he was as careful of all he ever wrote as 
Shakspeare was careless. Bacon is as 
silent, too, respecting Ben Jonson, Ed- 
mund Spenser, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, 
and the rest, as to Shakspeare. In brief, 
the Shakspeareans will not allow the 
works of Shakspeare to be put out of 
court in this trial. 
to be what they purport to be, and what 
all. Shakspeare’s cotemporaries held them 
to be, until the contrary is proved. 
Most of them, and particularly those of 
world-wide reputation as scholars of 
Shakspeare, give no sign that they know 
of such a controversy, implying that they 
hold it as an absurdity or an imperti- 
nence beneath their notice, for they all 
must know of it. 


They 


They will hold them 


There are a thousand and one most 
elaborate theories of the mind, and art, 
and aim, of the writer of Shakspeare, 
I would notif I could, and I could not 
if I would, add anything to this already 


vast literature. After studying it awhile, 


1 take up my own edition of Shakspeare, 
containing a brief sketch of the man’s 
life, but without a single historical or 
critical note, with a sense of relief. | 
find on the ‘very first page, where it is. 
shown, amidst the tremendous elemental 


- war, that the man who can save the ship 


is the king, all the key that I want to the 
writer's art and his aim. It was to pho- 
tograph the fact on paper and let it teach 
what it would. ° 

But the series of plays do mirror both 
the writer’s life and his age, and being 
what they are, they could’nt do other- 
wise. ‘The genius, ‘‘of imagination all 
compact,”’ is seen as a young man sport- 
ing on the surtace of life in the earlier 
comedies, trying his wings and _ his wits, ' 


lovers and clowns quizzing each other, 


bandying jests, playing upon words; | 
yet his heart quivering to the touch of 
beauty—beauty of every kind—as Taine 
says; his whole soul shaken by the in- 
tensity of his adoration and enjoyment ; 
answering to the youth of his wonderful 
age; getting firm hold of the solid world 
of men and things in the histories; 
studying and mastering how a man shall 
best succeed in affairs; reflecting the fine 
burst of national feeling into which the 
multifarious enthusiasms of that summer 
morning had settled; laughing at the 
same time his clearest and loudest and 
last in his later comedies; then, disen-— 
chanted forever by a terrible heart ex- 
perience told in the dark sonnets, if the 
weight of opinion that they are personal 
may be accepted; or, if not by that, 
then by the years and events that disen- - 
chant us all as we grow older; answering 
again his age, whose ‘‘celestial face’’ a 
‘* region cloud’’ had already obscured ; 
standing at last face to face with the 
great mysteries, he enters upon the trag- 
edies; showing Duncan, as Dowden 
says, ‘‘so clear in his great office,”’ foully 
done to death; Cordelia, lifeless in the 


arms of Lear; Desdemona, smothered to 


‘* guiltless death;’’ on the bed; Antony, 
the ruin of Cleopatra’s magic; and 
Timon, hater of mankind, his soul an 
irretrievable ruin; in all, weakness and 
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crime entailing death and destruction, 
often on the innocent as well as the 
guilty; finding a place at last in the ro- 
mances for pardon and__restoration 
through infinite suffering; Hermione, 
Imogen, and Prospero, deeming it nobler 
to forgive than to revenge. 

I think it is reading nothing into 
Shakspeare.to see such a development as 
‘this in the writer of the plays and son- 
nets, Not that he obtrudes himself. 
But he was so constituted, like a finely 
‘attuned instrument which vibrates to the 
slightest touch, that he must give out the 
_ influence of his age, and also of his own 
inner experience, necessarily a growth 
with his yearsy as every one’s is. 
must be regarded, always, as an artist, 
we are told. But his real life must 
have been the kernel of his artist life. 
He must really, in his own life, have 
laughed with Berowne, prospered in his 
affairs with Henry V, suffered with 
Othello: and -Lear, and triumohed with 
Prospero. In the latter he must be sup- 
posed to answer the riddle or mystery of 
life he has been not so much studying 
as living. Prospero has the highest ele- 
vation of character. In him the writer is 
victorious over the Romeo, Hamlet, Bru- 
tus, Othello, Coriolanus, Antony, Lear, 
and Timon, potentially in himself; and 
after ‘‘ some heavenly music,”’ and walk- 
ing a turn or two to ‘‘still his beating 
mind,’’ he breaks his staff, drowns his 
book, and allows his ‘‘ unsubstantial pa- 
geant and these our actors to melt into 
air, into thin air;” and ‘‘retires him to 
his Milan to think upon his grave.’’ He 
has said all he has to say, because he has 
fought his fight, and he retires victor. 
This is 1n general the idea of Dowden 
and it seems to me reasonable. 

Now it is true that -what is known of 

Shakspeare’s life answers very well in 
the two great points of his worldly suc- 
cess and his final retirement, and possi- 
bly in his domestic and emotional expe- 
rience, to the life thus exhibited, but 
afar off, and dramatized, in the series 
of plays and in the sonnets. But that 
does not necessarily determine that this 
life was Shakspeare’s. A_ search ex- 
haustive enough might possibly find the 
facts of Bacon’s life, for example, an- 
swering to such a growth and develop- 
ment, such a conflict and victory, in a 
far greater degree wan 1 in Shakspeare’s. 


He 


But from its very nature (although the _ 
materials for study in Bacon’s case are 

much more abundant than in Shak- 
speare’s), being personal, secret, the life- 


long struggle of a man of extraordinary 


sensibility to gain complete control of 
himself, not to be mastered by the entice- 
ments and besetments, which, yielded to, 
wreck so many of his personages—this 
will be a hard task. For a man does. 
not set down for other eyes to read, his 
very inuer life, his greatest trials, and in ¢ 
which of them he was beaten in the 
hard fought battle; and how he finally 
rises victor over all, perhaps mainly 
through the cooling of the blood by age. 


All the considerations that are urged 
to show that Shakspeare could not have 
been the.writer, must necessarily be neg- 
ative, and the difficulty of proving a 
negative is proverbial. To make out the 
case for Bacon, it must be shown, affir- 
matively, not only that he could have 
done it, but that he aid do it. This 
might be done, if at all, by unearthing 
some absolute proof of the fact that none 
could question. Failing that, by detect- 
ing such a parallelism between his ac- _ 
knowledged works and the plays and - 
poems, as must be admitted to be con- 
clusive ; showing at the same time that 
there is no such parallelism between. 
them and the writings of other men; 
and that Shakspeare had not access to 
these works of Bacon, or to Bacon him- 
self, when his writings were composed ; 
proving also that Bacon did not plagiar- 
ize from Shakspeare, and that they did . 
not draw from a common source at pres- 
ent unknown. This is what must be 
done. 


If Bacon wrote these works, he put 
them out under cover of an actor and 
manager. Many men of great ability -. 
have wearied themselves in vain endeav- 
oring to detect the personality masked 
behind them. ‘‘The secrets of a 
have not more gift in taciturnity,’’ as 
Eneas says to ‘Troilus. When you think 
you have him, says Dowden, you are 
thrown off bya laugh. There is nota 
line in the plays, or poems, or sonnets, 
that can be regarded as personal to the 
writer. He then, after all obvious rea- 
sons have vanished, when the plays are 
first published in full, seven years after 


| Shakspeare’s death, still cherishes the 
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secret ; and he allows it to die with him, 
so far as has yet been discovered. 

All this infinite pains, taken in the 
way of self-renunciation at that—on the 
hypothesis that it was taken at all—must 
have had a motive deep as the mind that 
gave birth to the works; and this for- 
bids the supposition that he alludes 


to so tremendous a secret when he terms | 


himself a ‘* concealed poet;’’ or that 
Sir Tobie Matthews alludes to it when 
_ he writes to Bacon, that the greatest wit 
on either side of the Channel is of his 
(Bacon's) name, although he goes by the 
name of another; or that Ben Jonson 
alludes to it in his parade and eulogy of 
the wits of his time, where he speaks of 
Bacon. 

Deeper than ever plummet sounded 
Prospero says he will drown his book ; 
and this, if Bacon’s determination, he 


would certainly not expose to defeat 


by a casual allusion in a friendly letter, 
or jeopard by taking into his confidence 
half a dozen or more of his cotempo- 
raries. By this may be judged the 
lightness, as it seems to me, of much 
that is urged by the Baconians. And 
also, it suggests, if they are right, that 
Bacon’s object could only have been to 
secure the profoundest critical study of 
his prose writings, which, after nearly 300 
years, is achieved. That would be a 
means to bring out his own fame, and to 
impress what he delivered, on the minds 

of men in the ‘‘next ages,’’ worthy of 


the great magician himself—something 


_ infinitely more original and striking than 
anything that has occurred in all time ; 
as successful as striking, too, and as far 
out of the common, in fact, as the plays 
_themselves. | 

I confess that I have never read Bacon 
at all till now, and it is a pleasure I now 
promise myself, you may be sure. And 
it seems to me, it must be in the study of 
Bacon in connection with Shakspeare, 
and there only, that the proof is to be 
found that Bacon wrote Shakspeare, if he 


did do it, and the proof isto be found at 


all. I cannot claim to be a student of 
Shakspeare, although I have read him, 
off and on, with great pleasure, and, I 
hope, some profit, all my life ; therefore 
I can give no opinion on this contro- 
versy that is perhaps worth repeating. 
Pending this study, howeveys, some con- 
siderations have occurred to me, not nec- 


essarily conclusive that I know of 3; Many 
of them may be easily offset indeed, so 
far as words go; but some of them ap- 


pear to me to be imcompatible with the © | 


Baconian hypothesis. 

It has occurred to me, ¢. g., that Shak- — 
speare may as well have been Shakspeare 
as Homer, Homer, or Plato, Plato, and 
a great deal better than Bacon. For all 
that is denied to Shakspeare is granted to © 
Bacon, and as a ‘‘mere trifle,’’ amongst 
his other multifarious gifts and accom- 
plishments. What Shakspeare could not 
have done, in his whole life, Bacon did 
to rest himself from his real work! If 
the powers of Shakspeare are the just 
wonder of the world, what were Bacon’s, 
of which these masterly products were 
but the ‘‘recreations,’’ as Judge Holmes 
insists ? 

Genius is ‘‘application,’’ he says. But 
if that were all, then Ben Johnson would 
have surpassed Shakspeare ; then genius 
were not the rarity it is now. If the 
great poets, otators, artists, discoverers, 
captains, thinkers, founders of states and 
religions, were not Jorn such, they weie 
most certainly born with a master predi- 


lection, which made a// knowledge feed 


their bent, asa lens draws the rays of 
the sun to a focus, and makes them fire. 

Shakspeare had no library—had Homer 
a library? Even in the age of Pericles, 
the Greeks had none but manuscript 
books, and few of them. Men carried 
in their heads what they now put in 
books, and forget. Genius may account 
for inspiration, we are told,but not for 
scientific knowledge. But if Shakspeare © 
had to have plays; and he did, as a 
morning paper has to have editorials, i in 
case he required special knowledge, is it 
unreasonable to suppose he knew where 
to draw for it amongst his friends, as for 
instance the managing editor of the Zon- 
don Times does? Or even, that he 
might have found time, during the long 
years of his professional work, to master 
for himself what was known of science 
and medicine—it was mighty little by 
the way—of law; to even sound the 
depths and scale the heights of Plato’s 
philosophy? He was near forty years 
old, remember, when Hamlet came out 
in its final form, and this was the first of 
the greater works. 

If Bacon wrote the plays he must 
have found time to master all this, and 
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all else, and to write. besides the works 
of Shakspeare, and elaborate, over and 


over again—the Organum twelve® 
times as we are told—great and conipre- 


hensive literary, scientific, and philo- 
sophical works; to read and practice 
law, sit in Parliament, be Queen’s Coun- 
sel, Attorney General, Lord Chancellor, 
and Privy Counsellor. Why should that 
seem so impossible to Shakspeare which, 
and in a far higher degree, is allowed to 
Bacon without. hesitation ? as indeed, his 
recreation.’ 

M. Taine calls Shakspeare’s age the 
Pagan Rennaissance. Elizabeth had no 
religion, in the common acceptation of 
the term, in her composition, and so, 
neither had the writer of Shakspeare. 
The’ distinguishing feature of the time 
was a return from abstractions to facts. 
It was of the essence of the drama; it 
equally marked the ecclesiastical and the 
scientific movements. Shakspeare is 
common sense inspired, says Emerson. 
Hooker’s special quality is majestic com- 
mon sense, says Matthew Arnold. Bacon 
was concerned wholly with the subjuga- 
tion of the world of things to man’s use, 
For all the one standing miracle is the 


. . world. God is the law of all things, 


the Fate of the ancients, leaving man 
free choice, but grinding him to powder 
with inexortable certainty if he choose 
wrong. Life is worth living for its own 
sake, even if death ends all. It is real, 
and to be realized, not despised. 

Never was life, in fact, in any other 
age or clime, so rich and manifold, so 
overflowing with energy, so full ot a 
sense of enjoyment,-so free and mascu- 
line and buoyant. The drama put this 
life on the stage, that is all; and Shak- 
speare far more intensely than other 
dramatists; so intensely, indeed, that it 
seems to live only in his page; 7. ¢., ~ 
real personages, whom it has been su 
gested furnished him with hintsif not wit 
types in many cases, seem like phantoms 
in comparison with what he makes them. 
It is hardly possible that Essex, ¢. g., 
should not have furnished hints for the 
filling up of the Hamlet of the legend ; 
but he is forgotten, while Hamlet lives 
in almost every house where wnat is 
spoken. 

But it is the mundane air of the court, 
and of the drama, and of literature, that I 

to note, here. At first sight, Bacon 


happened in that after. time. 


| weil seem to have been a devoted Chris- 


tian, and debarred from being *Shak- 
speare on that account. He relegates 
religion to the realm of faith, and ac- 


cepts without cavil the received theology 


of the day. But this may have been the 
acquiescence of indifference, and his in- 
quiries and speculations indicate as much. 
He worked every field except theology, 
and it is fairly inferrable, in spite of hi 
confession of faith, and his beautiful 
prayers, both. extant, that he regarded 
that as barren, at the very least, says 
Dowden. I thought at first that it was 
impossible for one mind to diffuse two so 
different atmospheres as those of the 
plays and prayers. But upon further con- 
sideration, I became satisfied that Bacon 
conceived the universal stage much at 
the writer of the plays did, to-wit: 

not crowded by the Christian religieds: 
but as having ample room for that, for 
all religions and philosophies and sci- 
ences, actual or potential, for every pos- 
sible development of man and of nature, | 
of matter and mind, of life and force. 

Dowden says that Shakspeare and 
Bacon stand far apart, especially in their 
view of the moral order; Shakspeare, 
never failing to recognize it; Bacon, ap- 
parently believing that by dexterous 
training and skirmishing, its laws may be 
evaded, and cause cheated of its effect. 
But he admits, afterward, that they were 
alike in seeking to get hold and keep 
hold of the realness of facts and things: 
Besides, Bacon lived thirteen years after 
the Tempest was written, and his great — 
fortune and misfortune in worldly affairs 
He may | 
have found his Pagan philosophy unsat- 
factory, after all; that life, without 
faith in a future, is somewhat dreary, 
especially as it draws to a close; there- 
fore accepted Christianity, in all its 
simplicity of faith and trust and hope. 
There is an evident relenting in the ro- 
mances from the stern stoicism of the 
tragedies; and this mood oon have 
increased upon him until he could write 
in good faith the devout religious pro- 
ductions referred to. 

His life was another great difficulty 
with me.’ For, in affairs, it was a dead 
failure, and for a man of his reputed 
ability, an awful failure. He failed in 
his wooing. - was always in debt—in 
the hands of t Jews and the Lombards. 
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He was an inveterate place-seeker, and 
without success, although Burleigh was 
his uncle, for near thirty years. As a 
politician, he was behind his age rather 
than ahead of it, upholding that view of 
kingly prerogative which brought the 


next king to the block, and required 


forty years of wars and reyolutions to 


put a final quietus on. His time seems | 


to have been unaware that it was an 
usurpation ; grown strong by reason of 
the long civil wars,-and the manners 
they introduced; but he who knew 
everything should have known it, and 
should have resisted the puppetizing of 
Parliament by the Throne. 
torture to extract evidence, against the 
laws of England, and from the accused 
himself, which was of the very essence of 
Asiatic despotism. He tampered with 
the judges in state trials, to please the 
king; he failed as a_ parliamentary 
leader; as keeper of the king’s con- 

science, and; as a judge, was so unfor- 
 tunate, if not guilty, as to fall under 
the heaviest censure of Parliament short 
of capital‘punishment. 


Extenuate all this as we may, there 
remains the impressson, that there was a 
_ ringing, time-serving, ignoble, fortune- 
hunting, and withal unprincipled and 
incompetent element in Bacon, and that 
it governed him‘on this side of his l@fe. 
Dowden remarks that he seems to have 
been incapable of love or of friendship. 
Can such a man have written Shakspeare ? 
Can one who was always placing him- 
‘gelf ina position to be trampled on, and 
when it was done, kissing, as it were, 
the feet that did it, have written, 

_ That which in meaner men we entitle patience 
_Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts ? 


Can he who was beaten at thirty-five in 
his wooing by a'man eleven years his 
senior, and a widower with eleven 
children at that, have conceived Duke 
Gloster’s wooing? Can aman who was 
always in debt have drawn the picture of 
Henry V2? Camhe who used the rack 
in defiance of the law, to make a man 
criminate himself, have written, 


Earthly power does then show likest God's 


He used the | 


was signed by Coke, as well. 


But a Baconian will put an entirely 
ni color on his part in affaits. 

ven St. Paul, he will tell you, bewailed 
the nesessity that prevented him from 
doing as he would, and compelled him | 
to do as he would not. And does he not 
say through Portia, in the Merchant of 
Venice, 


I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. 


The hard necessity of keeping up a cer- 
tain state in life without fixed resources, 
has caused the doing of many things 
hateful to the doer. His suit for office 
was that his opportunities for doing good 
might be widened; and also for an in- 
come, that he might pursue his great 
studies. His order to use the torture 
His politi- 
cal course, if mistaken, was sincerely - 
taken; and his attempt to influence the 
courts unduly, was a part of his politics; 
which are constrained, by hard necessity, 
to often proceed by dubious methods. | 
That there is no crime in politics but 
failure, is substantially the world’s creed, 
even now; and this because itis more 
often what can be done than what ought 
to be, that has to be considered by the 
statesman. 
He prosecuted and convicted his 
friend, Essex, because it was the duty of 
his office, and those who censure him for 
that, must acquit Essex of the treason he 
himself confessed. He is entitled to say 
that his faults on the bench were those 
of the times. ‘‘ He was the justest judge 
in England in fifty years although his 
sentence was the justest censure in Par- 
liament in two hundred years,’’ as he 
says himself. His humility was a glory 
rather than a shame to him, and proves 
that he became at last, if he were not 
always, a Christian. In his acknowl- 
edged works are plenty of aphorisms 
that his life may have fallen short of, as 
much ‘as it may of the noble sentiments 
of which Shakspeare is full. ‘The son- 
nets are sufficient proof of his hot 
blood ; and of the meanness of spirit of 
Shakspeare, if he wrote them, too; that 
is, if they are to be understood as per- 
sonal at all; which is perhaps doubtful. 


so we have two pictures, drawn 
or a thousand other noble lines in Shak- | from the two different standpoints; how 
— ie 1 far they neutralize each other, every one 
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must judge for himself. It is perhaps 
idle to try to show from one’s life what 


he may or may not have written; for it. 


is only the intensely emotional who are 
capable of being very noble, or very 


base. If the spirit of man is the breath. 


of God, his body is earth-born ; if the 


one draws him upward, the other draws 


him downward ; on one side an angel, 
on the other an animal. His life is but 
the contest of the two elements for pos- 
session of him. Ordinary natures attain, 
in time, a respectable sort of equilibrium; 


_ but the artist temperament, as a rule, is 


not so successful. If ‘‘like the lark at 
break of day arising from sullen earth it 
sings hymns at heaven’s gate,’’ it sinks, 
in turn, by the law of action and re- 
action, to the depths of animalism. It 
is ever at one extreme or the other, 


David is an example. He is the man 


after God’s liking when the angel is 
uppermost, but capable of violating the 
whole decalogue when the animal asserts 
itself and his heart is led captive by his 
senses. 

It is the same when we look at the 
other side of Bacon's life. It is the 
general opinion that his science was very 
thin; and his philosophy even thinner. 
His natural history is full of fanciful 
explanations, says Taine.. He was not 


the inventor of the inductive method, 


and, his method was not inductive, says 
Professor Morris, of the John Hopkins 
University. Professor Adamson, in the 
British Enclyclopedia, says he can-hardly 
be said to have entered into mytaphysics, 
as commonly understood ; but a long line 
of thinkers has drawn inspiration from 
him. Professor Robertson calls him a 
preacher in a time of intellectual up- 
rising, who, as such, never had an equal, 
Not a philosopher, nor, a scientist, you 
see, but a very suggestive writer, that is 
all. Like Moses on Pisgah, says another, 
announcing the Promised Land, but like 
him, not entering there; marking time, 
not advancing. 

Professor Draper says that to Da Vinci, 
not to Bacon, must be attributed the 
Rennaissance of science. ‘‘ He was not 


only -ignorant of mathematics,’’ says 


Draper, ‘‘ but deprecated its appliance 
to physical inquiries. He contempt- 
uously rejected the Copernican system, 


alleging absurd objections to it. While. 


Galileo was on the brink of his great 


telescopic discoveries, Bacon was pub- 


. lishing doubts as to the utility of instru- 


ments in scientific investigation. To 


ascribe the inductive method to him is 
to ignore history. His fanciful philo- 


sophical suggestions have never been 
of the slightest practical use. Except 
amongst English readers, his name is 


almost unknown.’’ this it may be 
_ added, he thought so little of the grand 


English tongue, then in its noblest stage, 


that he. buried his greatest works in 


All this your Bacon worshiper sweeps 


away as untrue, or as inapplicable if ina 


sense true. The English.of to-day, and 
generally, he tells you, are too limited 
and practical to know philosopby when 
they see it. ‘lhe writer of the plays was 
steeped in Platonism, and needed not 
mathematics or science, although he was 
ignorant of neither. They say, with 
Professor Craik: ‘‘Bacon belongs not 
to mathematical or natural science, but 
to literature and moral science in its 
most extensive acceptation—to the realm 
of imagination, of wit, of eloquence, of 
esthetics, of history, of jurisprudence, 
of political philosophy, of logic, of met- 
aphysics, and the investigation of the 
powers and operations of the human 
mind,’’ and of nature, they add. It is . 
a sample of the way many points in the 
argument are made to balance each other, 
to the satisfaction, at least, of the dis- 
putants. But many of them, to my no- 
tion, do not balance so well. Let us see. 
Why didn’t Shakspeare take some care 


fox the publication of these works, if he 


wrote them? it 1s asked. Because they 
belonged to the theatre. out of which he 
sold, without doubt, when he retired 
from London. ‘They had brought him 
wealth, friends, and reputation, given 


| him infinite pleasure in their production. 
‘it may be supposed ; and doubtless, had 


he lived longer, as he had reason to ex- 
pect to, (he died at fifty-two), he would 


| have brought them out, as his whilom 


partners who did do it, seven years after 
his death, in effect say. At least they 
say: ‘‘It is a pity he is not alive to 
oversee the publication of his own 
works.’’ If Bacon was the author, either 
they were unaware of it, or else told a 
plump falsehood in this. And if the 

were unaware of it, cunsidering their 


| long intimacy with Shakspeare, and their 
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familiarity with the manuscripts them+ 
selves, how they had been kept so is a 
marvel greater even than the plays. They 
seem to have had no misgivings as to 
who wrote, even ‘‘the true and original 
copies,” which Judge Holmes makes so 
much of. 


There was no iimviale, of force, and 
they were an essential property of the 
theatre. Of course they would not be 
printed, save by pirates and thieves, and 
that necessarily imperfectly, until the 
owners were done using them. And 
Shakspeare would not mention them in 
his will, because he had presumably sold 
his right in them, Shakspeare never took 
care of any of his productions, save the 
two poems which were inscribed over his 
own name, to Southampton, when he 
was thirty years old, and it looks as if 
this was done to gain the means he 
needed to stand his share in building the 
Globe. Naturally, being greater than 
they, he would not look up to them, as 
we do, but down upon them, and evi- 


dently that is the way he did look at 


them. 


On the otter hand, Bacon was noted 
for the care with which he preserved 
every scrap he wrote. Fearful that his 
fugitive pieces, which a rogue of a 
‘printer was gathering up to publish, 
might get out imperfectly, he in 1597 


put them to press himself. And so on, 


throughout his life. But he never gives 
the plays a thought, while they are coin- 
ing money for Shakspeare, and be is put 
in a sponging house for debt.; while his 
pet friends do nought but attend their 
representation, ‘‘every day,” and he is 
vainly applying for office; while they 
make Shakspeare the most famous dram- 
atist in England; until thirty-three years 
after they Saas and ten years after they 
ceased, to appear; and then he does it, 

if at all, in such a perfunctory manner, 
that editors complain of the corruptions 
and obscurity of the text of a part of the 
plays of that very edition, the Folio of 
1623. Had Bacon revised and given 
them to the press at this time, would 
such carelessness have been likely, pos- 
sible, and if they ‘were his would he not 
have revised and put them to press per- 

fectly? It seems incompatible with the 
claims set up for him, that he should 


have been so careless of tnese works, and | 


sO of others of much less 
and importance. 

But Shakspeare never claimed the 
works, it is said. Neither did Bacon, 
either before or after his public life, or to 
posterity. Shakspeare didn’t need to; 
there wasn’t a breath of suspicion in ex- 
istence that he was not their author. 


- Bacon did need to, and to incontestibly 


preve his claim, if he desired the reputa- 
tion of their paternity. But none of 
them has survived in manuscript. That 
tells more against Bacon than against 
Shakspeare, for none of Shakspeare’s 
manuscripts has come down to us, and 
many of Bacon’s have. The inference 


is, that Shakspeare’s are all lost, and 


Bacon’s, all saved; and the manuscripts. 
of these works are not amongst them. 

But where did Shakspeare get his exact 
knowledge of high life? More than off- 
set again by the query where Bacon got 
his exact knowledge of low life. The 
high life may well have come from the 


Chronicles, and what even Shakspeare 


could see of it. We are told that he 


was noticed and favored by both Eliz- 


abeth and James, and he counted 
amongst his dearest friends the noble 
Southampton and Pembroke. But there 
were no Eastcheap Chronicles to draw 
on. The early plays, as I have shown, 
contain allusions to the jealousy of the 
University men whom Shakspeare’s ris- 
ing star eclipsed. If Bacon had written 
them, would it have been possible to 
sneer at them, as these men did, for their 
want of learning ? There are many an- 
achronisms in the plays. Did Bacon re- 
sort to them, purposely, to give color to 
his part? And did he, in pursuance of 
his plan, go to Stratford and pick up the 
names peculiar to that district, its dialect, 
idioms, provincialisms, which abound in 
the plays? So that, as a late writer 
says, ‘‘The cottagers often quote Shak- 
speare, as the Bedouins do the Bible.”’ 
Does it not require a little violence to 
answer these and similar queries in the 
affirmative? The resemblance of the 
vocabulary of Shakspeare and of the 
Bible is very striking. We are told that 


the translation of the Bible which became 


the basis of the translation of 1611, was 
by William Tyndale, a Glostershire man, 
and into the vernacular of that county, 
which adjoins Warwickshire. Mr. Thos. . 
D. King, to whom I am indebted fer 
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this, says: ‘‘The vernacular dialect of the 
Cotswold district of Glostershire, and 
that of the Stratford district of War- 


wickshire, are very similar, and one fam- 


iliar with it and with his Bible and with 
his Shakspeare, must have noticed how 
many words and expressions used by 


Tyndale in his translation, and by our 


poet in his plays, are to this day com- 
monly used by the peasantry of Gloster 
and Warwickshires, some of whom have 
néver read a line of Shakspeare, and are 
familiar with the Bible only through the 
services of the church, where the daily 
lessons and the psalms are read in pure 
English.”? 


And how, let us ask, was the secret 


concealed from Shakspeare’ s cotempo- 
raries, men with eyes sharpened by jeal- 
ousy at first, but soon won to his side by 
his gentle manners, his wit, and his ‘‘face- 
tious grace in writing ;’’ so that even 
gruff Ben Jonson ‘‘loved the man,’’ as 
he says, and in his eulogy (of the Folio) 
gives him the dearest and amplest praise 
of which the writer is capable? On 
some of the plays, and in many not 
known as his, he worked with others as 
joint pleywright. Think what is involved 
in the supposition that in such joint 
work, as well as in all other, he was but 
the cover of Bacon. Often there would 
be work to do when Bacon could not be 


called on, one would suppose. Think of 


the association of the two men, secretly, 


on this hypothesis; of the secret work 


Bacon must have done, extending through 
a quarter of a century; no one suspect- 


ing it, no one knowing it but his con- | 


fidante Shakspeare; or, if there were, 
dying with the secret inviolate. Were 
men, then, without the power to babble? 

And that Shakspeare was not compe- 


- tent to produce these works seems not to | 


have occurred to a living man of his 
time. Had it been otherwise, had he 
been the good-natured lunkhead we are 
asked to believe him, could it have es- 
caped detection, suspicion even? Think 
how absolutely impossible it would be 
for a man who could scarcely write his 
name to carry round, in this town, the 
reputation of being the greatest dramatic 
writer and poet of the world for twenty- 
five years, all the time the greatest of 
dramas appearing, every year, and 
he a social man, too, frequenting the 
hotels and saloons. and all places where 


, 


men meet as companions. Not one gene 
would it be possible for him to do it, and 
this conclusion must ants itself ‘on 
everybody who can thus rea ny bring the 
proposition home to his min 


What are we to do with the dedication 
of the poems over his own. name to 


Southampton? A trick, in pursuance of, — 


and to perfect the deception, Judge 
Holmes savs; and the same has to 

done when it is claimed that Ben Jonson 
was in the secret, and really meant Bacon 
when he said Shakspeare. 


That he was not mentioned by men é 


high above him in station—Raleigh, 
Bacon, Spencer, Matthews—or indeed 
by men nearer his own yeoman rank, like 
Ben Jonson,* when he comes to parade 
the great wits he knew, is probably due 
to the light estimate in which the stage 
and its literature were held. It is ever 
‘the poor players.’’ The city was al- 
ways making war'on them; actors were 
denied Christian burial ; all the theatres 


but the Globe and Fortune were closed 


as nests of vice and anarchy at one time ; 
and Collier says that ‘‘the productions 
of the stage seem not to have been 
looked upon as part of the recognized 
literature of the country, as late at hones 
as 1600.” 

This may account in part for the in- 
difference of Shakspeare to the fate of 
his dramas after he had done with them ; 
and also answer the query why so little 
has been preserved of the man. There 
was nothing in his works to cénnect them 
with the stirring events of that and the 


succeeding age. Evidently, he was not 


the phenomenon to his own time he is to 
ours, although in a sense 


*NoTE.—Mr. Thomas D. King (Bacon vs. Shak- 
| speare, Lovell P. and P. Co.. 1875) show that Shak- 
| Speare was mentioned as a B tgs by his cotempo- 
raries, Francis Meres, John Weever, Richard 
Carew, and others, but that Bacon was not. Nor is 
. he named in Ellis’s Early English Poets, or in War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry. Also, that he does 


; not figure as the author of any of the masques, 


ts, or dramatic entertainments of the 
until 1613, when he gave a masque for King Jam 
he having been appointed 
’ authorship is ascribed to Ben Jonson, to 
Chapman, Dr. Campion, Thomas Hughes, cee 
. but Bacon, who does figure, sometimes, 


a sort of stage rand property man, : 
Another point: If Baco Bacon wrote Es- 
SEX, Pembroke, Southampton, Ben Jonson, Hem- 


: inge and , and several others, must have lent 
. themselves to the deception, and all died without 
‘betraying it. 
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too. But he excited no surprise, drew 
no very unusual attention; an evidence 
of the high level of the mental atmos- 
phere, as Emerson has noticed. His plays 
seem to have soon been dropped for new 
ones. The most that is recorded of his 
professional fellows and successors, iS 
their vices; and from his time the stage 
declined in popularity and influence, till 
it was suppressed by the Puritans, as a 
school of immorality. 

Hepworth Dixon, in his Life of Bacon, 
says that in 1599 Jaggard printed a col- 
lection of Bacon’s sonnets and minor 
poems. 
Holmes says, published under the zom 
de plume of William Shakspeare. But 
that is assuming the question to be 
proved ; again, Bacon did render some 
of the Psa ms into metrical verse, and 
Judge Holmes cites a dozen or twenty 
verses, but is obliged to excuse them as 
not fair samples of his poetic faculty, 
although he persists in.claiming it, for 
him. The sensibility of a poet he may 
have had*in a good degree; but that he 

rote immortal verse, seems to be dis- 
proved by the fact that not one such has 
come down to us, according to Mr. 


Spedding, who spent a life editing his 


works and writing his biography. Cer- 
tajnly, as has been said, his specialty 
was not creating, but commenting on 
material already existing, 

‘This controversy springs, primarily, 


out of Shakspeare’s illiteracy, lack of 


book learning. The fact, I should not 
_ be inclined to dispute; the inference 
drawn from it, I should. He seems to 
acknowledge it himself in his first play: 


Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base‘authority from others’ books. 


And elsewhere he speaks of a priest who 
‘‘ lacked the burden of lean and waste- 
ful learning.”’* I imagine him dropping 
others’ books, if he ever took them up, 
_to make his own; the creative force was 
so strong in him; he couldn’t wait; a 
book gives him an idea, and it suggests 


*NoTe.—Hugh Miller says, ‘‘ There has been 
‘much written on the learning of Shakspeare, but 
not much to the pu ; one of our old Scotch 
_ proverbs is worth all the dissertations on the subject 
Ihave yet seen—God's bairns are eath to lear—i ¢., 
easily instructed. must, I su 
have read many more books than Homer, and yet 
Homer is held to have knowna thing or two. ” 
more ancient poet was ‘unquestionably as ignorant 


Where are these, now? Judge — 


duction of ‘‘ The Raven.”’ 


a train of ideas, developing into a 
drama, and he is compelled to take to . 
the pen. ‘*Those who accuse him to 
have wanted learning,’ says Dryden, 
‘*give him the greater commendation. 
He was naturally learned; he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read 


: nature ; he looked inwards and found her 


there.’’ Possibly his secret was Plato’s, 
pat His philosophy, at all events, 


was a natural philosophy, based upon ex- 


periences common to all men in greater 
or less degree; ripened by observation 
and reflection, and with most men, by 
reading, too, it is true, and doubtless it 
was so with him. 

I have seen an analysis of certain of the 
plays, from the standpoint of what was 
first assumed to be their organic ideas, 
respectively; showing the method of 
their construction, to all appearance, as 
plainly as Poe has shown his in the pro- 
But never- 
theless, the impression remained with - 
me, that he who did it, disclosed an art, 
which Shakspeare certainly nossessed, 
but of which he was largely unconscious. 
He fe/t it, not contrived it. The idea 
expanded harmoniously, in his mind, as 
a tree develops from the seed. 


‘* Our arts are happy hits,” says Emer- 
son. ‘‘ The highest praise we can give an 
artist, is to say he intended all we find 
in him.’’ And Lowell says: ‘‘ Praise 
art as we will, that which the artist did 
not mean to put into his work, but which 
found itself there by some generous 
process of nature, of which he was as 
unaware as the blue river is of its ryhme 


| with the blue. sky, has somewhat in it 


which snatches us into sympathy with 
higher things than come by plot and ob- 
servation.’” 

Men are born pvets, it is said, but not 
philosophers. Philosophy has been de- 
fined as the theory of life, and poetry as 
the exposition of life. If the poet have 
not the true theory, be not a philosopher, 
in other words, his note will ring false. 
He is but the organ of the theory. The 


of English as the more modern one of Greek ; and 
as one produced the Iliad without any acquaintance 
with Hamlet, I do not see why the other may not 
have produced Hamlet without any acquaintance 
with the Iliad. eg Every great writer, in 
the department in which he achieves his greatness, 


whether he be a learned Milton, or an unlearned. 


Burns, is self-taught.” 
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Seer can tell only what he sees ; and thus 


Pope well says, that ‘* Shakspeare was 
Nature’s instrument.’’ ‘‘ By Jove! that’s 
good !’’ says Thackeray, upon a felicitous 
speech made by one of his characters, 
‘‘ The perfect artist,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘is 
not to speak his own words, or do his 
own work, or think his own thoughts ; 
he is to be the organ, through which the 
Universal Mind acts. The wonders of 
Shakspeare, are things which he saw, 
whilst he stood aside, and then returned 
to record them.” ‘‘ Beings are organ- 
ized, in the mind of a Seer,” says M. 
Taine, ‘fas in nature; 7.¢., of them- 
selves, and by a ferce, which the com- 
binations of his art could not produce.’ 
When man’s inind works in dead 
earnest, it is not the wind in the tree 
tops, making music in passing, but 
leaving no trace. It is the hurricane 
that levels the forest. It is a railroad 
train on a steep grade, liable to get the 
upper hand at any time. Let it be 
seized by an idea, in reality, possessed, 
_ and it is.led captive, it is hallucinated. 
Man is, himself, says Taine, but the 
process of these headlong. impulses and 
swarming. imaginations ; ‘sometimes a 
transient equilibrium, but in truth, a lun- 
atic, who now and then simulates. reason 
—‘‘such stuff as dreams are made on.’’ 


This is man, he says, as Shakspeare con- | 
ceived him, by a process of ‘‘winged rea- 


soning,'' seeing, feeling. His imagina- 
tion pictures him all at once, and in all 
his possible relations, and everything 
else in the same way ; a series of pictures, 
therefore, swarming after, and upon each 
_ other, of which he gives us, in his hurry, 
glimpses, rather than full views. Such 
_ are his writings. Hence: their intensity, 
_ their vividness, their compression, often 
to obscurity, their truth to the fact. 
‘‘The very image and body of the time, 
his form and pressure,’’ as he says him- 
self, catching from books the machinery, 
plot, incident, and a glance at the sur- 
roundings, hints, little more. 

Truth is the same in all times, and so, 
substantially, are men. Shakspeare was 
of the order of discoverers and artists, 
in whatsoever hne—law, religion, sci- 
ence, art, medicine, literature, philos- 
ophy. He was perfectly possessed by 
his ideas, and he perfectly possessed him- 


self—a sane lunatic, if you please, Ham-— 


let and Horatio in one—the most roy al 


Doth from 


‘Gould does railroads. 
_ulty for it. 


- out his intending it. 


imagination “subjected to the 


common sense. Himself ranks the lun- — 


atic, the lover, and the poet together, as 
‘of imagination all compact.” 


“One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
That is, the madman; the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt; 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

so heaven to earth, from earth to 
And, as bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen _ 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy rgreecrradt 

A local habitation and a name.’ 


| He is a diviner, on his own testimony. 
Nature sings through him, as through a 
bird, from the first; the particular facts 


| and their technical expression, the knowl- 


edge, which he needs, he acquires, as Jay 


His philosophy is the joint 
product of observation, reflection, and 


| experience. He puts the large free life __ 
dround him the stage, intensified, 
that ‘is his art, and his object, if we may 


believe him, to please, that he rsay draw 


houses and make money. The develop- 
ment in his. works answers necessarily to 


that of his personal and artist life, with- 
Indeed, I don’t 
see how he could help it, if he would. 
Those_of them which are freighted so 


heavily with the wisdom of a greater 


than Solomon, were produced in_ his 


maturity, when, with his incomparable 


genius, he had had ample time to master 
and digest it. 


So, to me, vanish all the cotsidere# | 


tions that go to make up this foundation 


stone of the Baconian hypothesis. Shak- 


speare found in men, and things, and in 


himself, a knowledge, of which all that 


is In books i is but a poor pale shadow. 
People were not then cased in shells, as 


now, but in. glass; personality was 


force, and developed as water runs, 
freely. The materials of a new literature 
were bustling about, alive, and no writers 


ever had such materials, or perhaps ever 
_Shakspeare was the flower | 


will again. 
of that wonderful time, when the quick- 


ening forces which had been gathering ~ 
head in all Europe for 200 years, re- 


pressed. everywhere by rack and faggot, 


suddenly ‘burst into full bloom in blessed . 


England ; 


— for her cue through the world ;’ 


He has the fac- | 


us 
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and she was filled with new thought, and: 
new life, and new hope; filled to the 
brim, pressed down, and running over; 
when she was surprised into a moment of 
rapturous and perfect and never-to-be- 
forgotten enjoyment. A moment, I say, 
for it passed quickly, like the golden 
days of youth, like the freshness of a 
summer morning, like one of the morn- 
ings our poet had seen 


‘‘ Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, | 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest cloud to ride- 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace.’’ 


Let us thank heaven that it came at 
all; that that ass, man, was for one ‘sin- 
gle instant, in his long existence, released 
from his treadmill, and permitted to dis- 
port himself in the pasture lot ; running, 
cavorting, rolling, kicking, biting, bray- 
ing, trying himself, using his limbs in his 
own way, and cropping grass and flowers 
instead of orts and thisties. Let us thank 
heaven for a photographer like Shak- 
speare to perpetuate that one glorious 
- moment when man’s brain and heart and 
limbs were at his own disposal. 

It is a tribute worthy of his genius, 
that he who sang this ‘new birth’ of 
England, as Homer sang that of Hellas, — 
has, like his great compeer, had this 
question of authenticity raised about 
him. And that, to me, with my present 
light on the subject, is about all the 
merit there is in that side of the con- 
troversy. 


~MORGAN’S “SHAKSPEAREAN 
MY TH.’'* 

This piquant and most aggressive 
work, issued in 1881, from the press of 
Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, is hav- 
ing a wide circulation, and is variously 
regarded by critics. _ Here are some 
half-a-dozen of the more favorable no- 
tices. The Westminster Review, of 
April, 1882, says: 


SHAKSPEAREBAN aterm: William Shak- 
speare and Circumstantial Evidence. By Appleton 
_ Morgan, A. M., LL. B: author of “ The Law of 
Literature," “ Notes to Best's Principles of Evi-. 
Cow 188%. etc. Cincinnati. Robert Clarke & 

1881 


‘‘The theory [that Bacon wrote 
Shakspeare] has grown in importance of 
late years. It is no longer flouted as 
impossible. It is admitted as ingenious 
as possible, and even as highly probable 
by many persons have gone carefully into 
the question. . Those who feel inclined 
to investigate for themselves into the 
matter, will find Mr, Appleton Morgan’ $ 
volume exceedingly interesting.” 


The Boston Literary World ( 3 Dec., 
1881) says of the book: 


‘‘Tt must rank among the most nota- 
‘ble attempts to prove that Shakspeare 
did not write Shakspeare.”’ 


The Mon-Conformist, t June, 1882.— 


‘* Mr. Morgan looks at the question as 
one of evidence, as a lawyer accustomed 
to weigh facts and probabilities.”’ 


The Boston Daily A doertiser, vo. 38, 
No. 123.— 


‘‘Mr. Morgan is an catteeaeatie ad- 
mirer of the Shakspeare plays. It is’ 
because they are to. him the greatest 
work in all literature, the work ‘‘that 
will be close to the hearts of every age 
and cycle of man, till time shall be no 
more,’’ that he can not believe that they 
were written by one unlettered man, of 
whom so little is known. He declares 
that if William Shakspeare wrote the 
plays, it was a miracle. But he does not 
believe in such a miracle, and he finds 
that the miraculous element, and Shaks- 
peare with it, disappears in the light of 
external evidence and historical research. 
The book is interesting, whether one 
agrees with it or not, summing up, as it 
does, all the doubts tn the question that 
have for a hundred years been made 
public.” 


The Zurf, Field and Farm in its 
‘‘ dramatic notes,’’ says: 


‘* No matter on which side of the con- 
troversy you stand, this work of Mr. 
Morgan is worthy of study. It is an in- 
teresting addition to Shakspearean liter- 
ature, examining and expounding the 
various speculations as. to what Shak- 
speare really was.”’ 


The Dial, Chicago, January, 1882— 
‘¢*The Shakspearean Myth’ has both- 


ered a good many people besides Mr... 
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Appleton Morgan, but by none has it 
been examined more thoroughly and, we 
may say, candidly than by 

in his work with that title.’’ 


The Wheeling of 16th 
- December, 2881, said of Mr. Morgan 
and his Myth’’: tah 

‘*A very concise, terse and\ decided 
style, that must be attractive to all 
readers who love to follow a man of 


strong convictions, with ability to give a | 


reason for the faith that isin him.”’ | 


Mr. Morgan has since issued a tren- 
chant pamphlet (of which but fifty copies 
' were printed for sale) ‘‘Some Shak- 


spearean Commentators,’’ being a retort | 


courteous (but exceeding caustic) to 
somt adverse critics of the ‘‘Shak- 
spearean Myth,’’ and containing a few 
fresh points of importance bearing upon 
the question of this authorship. We 
learn, from a private source, that it is 
Mr. Morgan’s intention ‘‘to print one 


more pamphlet in the fall, and then let 


somebody else take a working oar.’” 


— 


THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. © 


HANNAH T. KING. 

The Poets !—say the prophets, for they 
are gemini the twins. The poetical 
temperament is naturally prophetic. 
Read the highest ard best of the secular 
school and you will know it. Then 
read Isaiah; Ezekiel, David, Solomon, 
and other Biblical characters and you 
will be assured of it. | These were the 
highest order of poets, of whom, like 
many others of their affinities, the world 
was not worthy. The poets are the 
voices that have aroused the masses in 
all ages. | They tell out in burning lan- 
guage the thoughts, the conceptions, and 
aspirations of the people who have had 
no language of their own in which to 
express the thoughts and ideas th.t lie 
deep and full of life within their burning 
souls! The poet loves humanity, hence 
he understands these silent ones. He 
takes his lyre and strikes chords thrill- 
ing—because full of 7Zrush—and whole 
nations listen and are inflated by his 
strings. He utters what they feel but 


Mr. Morgan | 


| 


cannot « cpress till he has made them 
palpable, 


‘But when I look upon the small space 


I'must unavoidably occupy, I feel I can 


scarcely condense that which would fill 


avolume, | 
I will premise that it must ever be a 
poet to judge the poets. 


and define the ‘‘make-up’’ of the poet 


_ Take a being of our kind: bestow a 
stronger imagination and a more delicate 


sensibility, which two will engender a 
temperament quick to feel, and keen to 
suffer, and a species of martyrdom will 
be their entrance into the temple of 


| Parnassus; .and it should ever be borne 


in mind that. the question—or the crs- 
teria not what certain beings are 


called upon to suffer, but how they are. 
In the crude, 


romptu judgment of the world, the 

niels, who so flippantly take that re- 
sponsible position, all this*® is never 
thought of, or it is entirely ignored. 
Persons of commonplace minds, who 


have no comprehension of the high vo- — 


cation of thé poets, who have no soul to 
soar, or capability to delve with them 


or understand their high office, or their 


complex nature; yet these take the 
judgment seat, pass the verdict, and be- 
lieve their decision is oracular! ‘Angels 
and ministers of grace defend’ the 
poets from such a court! 


such, but I have not room; suffice they 
are written by the Laureate of England. 
It seems the highest order of poets had 
to be broken on the wheel of severe crit- 
icism to bring out the glories of their 


ifts; to-wit, Tasso, Byron, Shelley, © 


ope, Cowper, and many others, were 
among the martyrologies. Their biog- 


raphies are before the world and fine les- 


sons may be learned therefrom. Now, 
like Banquo’s ghost, let us pass in review 
before our mental vision a few of those 
gifted beings. We will not go back fur- 
ther than Goldsmith. -His Deserted 
Village ts ever sweet and refreshing, 
with yet a touch of sadness in it, which 
at once photographs it upon the heart. 
A beautiful writer. describes it as ‘‘an 
eloborate and touching epitaph ; written 
in the cemetory of the world, over what 


| That complex 
nature can only be judged righteously 
_ by an affinity. Let us for a moment try 


I would like 
to quote Tennyson’s biting words on’ 
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is dear to all humanity.” His Vicar of 
Wakefield is one of the sweetest and 
truest of books, and has been read uni- 
versally ; five editions of it were sold in 


five months. The mora/is honesty and 


virtue personified. The Vicar was his 
own dear father, and the schoolmaster 
his early teacher. He had a great desire 
to travel, but being poor, he had not 
the means; he therefore decided, and 
actually accomplished a tour on fvot 
through Holland, France, Germany and 
Italy ; and no doubt these wanderings 
imparted great interest to his writings. 
He had no companion but his flute, 
which often procured him a night’s lodg- 
_ ing, food and friends. In this way he 
wandered over those fair lands, hallowed 
by past associations and existent beauty. 
_ Observation was ever his tutor, and by 
that his muse was cultivated, and his 
character formed. He ever carried out 
the glorious mission of the poet, that of 
elevating and purifying human nature, 
and alleviating the ‘‘ thousand ills that 
flesh is heir to’’ as far as in him lay, and 
illustrating one of the beautiful aphor- 
isms of the Savior, that ‘‘the children\of 
this world are, in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light.’’ Ae 
took little thought of the bread that 
perisheth, but was one of those beings 
who ever draw around themselves frends, 
whose heart and purse are theirs, when 
needed; but in later life, his writings 
and his reputation earned him a compe- 
tency, and his friends were legion. “The 
laurels that bind the brow of Goldsmith 
‘are immortal, and his works will be read 
with love and appreciation while time 
Gray was a profound scholar, educated 
in that most ancient seat of learning, 
Cambridge, England. His life seems to 
have been devoted to the muses, and a 
serene enjoyment of life, and had he 
never written anything but his Elegy in 
a Country Church-yard, it would have 
rendered his name immortal. He seems 
to have had but two beings on earth 
whom he loved, his mother, and _ his 
college friend, Richard West. His 
¢ mother had been his teacher and friend, 
and to her he owed all the happy asso- 
ciations of his young life; his friend 
West died young ; Gray’s last letter was 
returned unopened, the cherished one to 
was addressed had passed away 


before it arrived. After the decease of 
his mother he never could refer to her 
without tears, and by the loss of thcse 
two dear ones, he declared the sweetest 
ties of life were broken; and on her 


-tomb—after speaking of her goodness to 


her children he adds—‘‘ One of whom 
had the misfortune to survive her.’’ 
Gray passed his life in self-improvement, 
the most striking trait both of his muse 
and character is refinement. He was a 
devoted son, a faithful friend, and an 
enlightened Christian. 

Collins was a poet of great depth of 
feeling, susceptibility, and a beautiful 
insight into the working of the human 
mind. This is all marvelously delineated 
in his Ode to the Passions, in whicn the 
very essence of true poetry is concen- 
tarted. His early life was singularly un- 
fortunate; he had to struggle with penury 
and negect, and his first and only love 
was unrequited. Later in life an uncle 
died and bequeathed him a fortune, and 
at this time his brilliant mind began to 
fail; every attention was bestowed upon 
him, change of scene was resorted to, 
but alas! it seemed misfortune was his 
lot—he became a lunatic. 

Pope.—Alexander Pope, born in ob- 
scurity, feeble in frame, deformed in 
person, yet his mighty mind set all these 
at defiance and overcame them. He 
assumed the reins of his education, and 
resolutely launched into the profession 
of a poet. He was a wonderful evidence 
of the power of mind ; blighted in form, 
braced in canvass to support him, and 
almost every bodily infirmity, yet he 


| became the terror of his foes, the envy 


of his rivals, andthe admiration of his 
friends; he wielded a pen whose caustic 


satire was amply able to minister to his 


self-defense or to his revenge; in the 
street he was an object of pity—at his 
desk he was a king. His eyes were 
singulary expressive, and his voice un- 
commonly melodious; his. talents and 
reputation. long secured kim the society 
and professed friendship of the most 


_ brilliant women of the day, and obtained 


for him the faithful, watchful care and 


_companionship of Martha Blount. 


In reading Pope we are not carried 


away in a torrent of passionate admira- 
tion as in Byron, or melted by a natural 
sentiment, as in Burns, nor exalted by 
‘grand imagery, asin Milton. His ration- 
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ality is approved by our understanding, 
but the citadel of the soul is uninvaded! 
The Rape of the Lock has ever been 
considered his most characteristic ait 
duction, and is brilliant and striking ; 

trivial incident in fashionable life ao So 
dered it. There is little in his poetry 
that seems the offspring of emotion, but 
The Dying Christian to his Soul, is 
full of deep and ,beautiful pathos. His 
afflictions must have been fatal to all that 


inspires emotional poetry, and every one ' 


reading with an appreciative mind, will 
realize how transcendent must that mind 
have been that raised him from all these 
obvious disadvantages into a region 
where he was the admired, the courted, the 
fascinating, I had almost said the demi- 
god; even Lady Mary W. Montague, the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman 
of her day, or almost any day, was one 
of his devoted friends; their friendship 
becoming almost a love affair. Yet 
withal, Pope was cynical to his associ- 
ates, and to women especially, but who 
shall say they did not spring the mine? 
and he lashed them with rhyme, without 
‘reasou, Dut to use his own words: ‘‘All 
mankind’s concern is charity, yet, let us 
drug our memories when we would. pass 
judgment on our fellow creatures.’ 

Pope is credited with refining the 
English language. His example has done 
much to shame careless habits of expres- 
sion. He was an essayest of excellent 
sense, rare fancy and bright wit. A 
writer says: ‘‘ He ts the apostle of leg- 
itimate rhyme, and one of the true mas- 
ters of the art of verse.”’ 

Shelly. —Had his rich, rare and beauti- 
_ ful mind been anchored on the ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,’’ could he have been a veritable dis- 
ciple of the divine founder of universal 
love and charity, which he made the basis 
' of his teachings, then indeed would he 


have been a planet in the poetical hemis- 


phere. But alas, he worshipped an ignis- 
fatuus of his own loving and beautiful 
mind, which resembled a goodly vessel 
tossed on the rough waves of a tempestuous 
ocean, without chart or compass, and so’ 
was wrecked; I will not say lost, for his 
life was one search after truth, and love, 
and such shall find, though the road they 
stumble over is dark and thorny. His 
tragedy of ‘*The Cenci’’ has been 
highly applauded by judges for the tact 
and refinement with which he treated so 


_ture in view.’ 
“He conceived too nobly for his fel- — 
lows. 


-igation on the Mediterranean. 


horrible a subject. A celebrated author- 

ity has said: ‘‘When I beheld the pas- 
sive calmness of Beatrice in the Bar- 
berini Palace, it seemed the painter had © 
expressed the ideal of his story; but the 
poet Shelly has surrounded it with an in- 
terest surpussing the limner’s art, and 
the tragedy should be read with the pic- 
A fine writer truly says - 


"Yes, his standard of morality — 
was too, high for the age in which he 
lived. He was expelled from college for 


questioning the validity of Christianity 


as he saw it practiced, and this was the 
turning point in his destiny. The opin- 
ions he maintained lost him a fine estate, _ 
and persecution followed him till he left 

England to return no more. He enter- 
tained a perfect disgust for the import- 
ance attached to wealth, and the shadow 


which it so often throws over modest 


worth and obscure excellence. He im- 
poverished himself while in Italy in as- 
sisting a friend to introduce steam nav- 
He 
advocated a dietectic reform from a con- 
viction that abstinence from spirituous 
liquors and animal food would do much 
to renovate the human race. Upon this 
idea his habits were based. He could 
not believe in the Christianity of the day, 
and hence much of his young life was 
agnor by the cruellest persecution. 

e ever carried a pocket Bible about 
his person, which was found in_ his 
pocket when, alas, he was drowned > 
with a friend in a squall off the Gulf of 
Spezzia. The bodies were afterwards 
burned, agreeably to Shelly’s request to 
his friend Byron, to see that it was done 
should he be the survivor. 

Leigh Hunt.—Association with its 
thousand whisperings hang around this 
poet, consequently he is a favorite. 
Those who have sipped from his “Jar 
of Honey from Mount Hybla,’’ can 
never forget him. His father was de- 
scended from a line of West India gen- 
tlemen, and ‘his mother from a Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker. Both his parents were 
intellectually disposed, and his mother 
was partly won by her lover’s fine read- 
ings of the English poets, which the son 
truly describes as ‘‘a noble kind of 
courtship.”” His parents were poor, and 
his early days were passed in family em- 
| barrassments. His mother was a lover 
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of books and nature, and she encouraged | 
ber son’s poetic and literary tendency. 
She treasured his early rhymes, and car- 
ried them about her person, showing 
them to her friends. What an influence 
this must have had on the young poet's 
early life in confirming his devotion to 
truth, his love of beauty, his superiority 
to the world’s idols, The discerning 
heart of the mother applauded the juven- 
ile efforts of the son, and fostered by her 


approving love that germ which coldness 


and apathy have so often destroyed. One 
word of scorn from revered lips has a 
weight and a power that has colored 
many. an after life and turned into dark- 


- ness the clear and beautiful stream of the 


soul. Let mothers remember this and 
apply it. The habit.of thinking for him- 
self was a blessing he inherited from his 
parents. He and his brother were the 
joint proprietors of the Examiner, and 
wére prosecuted for a libel upon the 
Prince Regent. They would not allow 
their friends to pay the fine adjudged, 

_ and therefore they went to prison. He 
was in poor health at the time, but he 
managed to fit up his room charmingly, 
arrange a garden, read and make verses, 
and received visits from his friends. One 
might almost envy him when we think 
of the rare spirits,that brightened his con- 
finement and brought a glorious freedom 
to his better nature. At the close of one 
of his letters to Byron, after his release, 


he reverts to the kind surprise he and 


others gave him, and closes by saying: 
That frank surprise when Moore and you 


_ Came to my cage like warblers. kind and true, 


And told me with your arts of cordial lying 
How well I looked! altho’-you thought my dying. 


His ablest production is Rimini, and 
through all his writings he exhibits a lib- 
His 
influence is genial and always refreshing. 
Byron.—Three ‘thousand copies of 
Byron’s poems were sold annually. Doc- 
tor Johnson says emphatically: ‘My 
dear sir, clear your mind of cant.’ 
This process is essentially necessary to an 
understanding and right appreciation of 
Byron. No one ever more completely 
‘wore his heart upon his sleeve,’’ and 
no heart was ever more thoroughly 
«* pecked at by the daws.’’ The same 
frankness and freedom that marked his 
ife are evident in his writings, and those 


| 
| 


| 


man of principle. 


who whine about the danger in reading 

Byron I should fear to trust amid the 
‘moral exposure of their surroundings. 
There can scarcely be found a book 
more melancholy or more moral than — 
Moore’s life of Byron; there we see the 


struggle of a gifted spirit between good 


and evil. There are many minute 


strings that form the chords of a fine 


instrument, and all these must be drawn 
to a proper tension to render the whole 
harmonious. Byron was one of those 
finely organized beings possessing all the 
material for forming one of the best and 
noblest of human characters, but alas! 
he fell into the hands of a weak, ignorant, - 
superstitious mother, without any one to 


counterbalance her injudicious influénce 


—who one moment would effeminate 
him with her foolish fondness, and the 
next spurn him from her as ‘‘a Jame 
brat /’’ These small but cruel words must 
have sunk like heated coals into that 
young and over sensitive soul, and they 
are said to have produced from him, 
years after, that powerful drama, The 
Deformed Transformed. Did she not 


by such passionate violence lay the 


foundation of the Jditerness displayed 
occasionally in his after life and writings? 
Yes, upon such an exquisitely sensitive 
temperament they were sufficient to con- 
vert the very springs of life into the 
‘‘ waters of Marah.’”’ What might he not 
been had he fallen into the hands of an 
enlightened, affectionate, but decided 
character, one who would not have at- 
tempted to crush his volcanic nature, | 
but have taught him to hold in his im- 
petuous passions with the reins of reason 
and religion ; with such a heart as he is 
allowed hy all who knew him to have 
possessed in childhood and youth, so 
warm, so generous, so true and faithful 
to his friends, and so exquisitely devo- 
tional, would he not in judicious hands 
have become a happy man—noble in 
nature as in birth? But injudicious 
early training, and a set of most un- 
happy circumstances surrounding both 


his mother and himself, blighted the 


promise of nature. Under a more genial 
training he would have attained happi- 
ness, and England would have hailed 


him as one of her noblest sons, as he 


stands to-day one of her noblest poets 
—one of her principal men, and a 
But let his own 
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writings judge him: Take his Childe 
Harold, and out of it let the verdict be 


given, words and opinions are vain | 


things, 3,000 copies annually sold tell a 
tale; ‘* Man sees the deed, God the cir- 
cumstance. Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.”’ 
Milton.—I feel it almost presumptious 
to attempt even remarks upon those two 


grand luminaries of the poetical world, | 


Milton and Shakspedare; but I am sin- 


’ . cere in my devotion to all that is grand 


and great, and sincerity is the immediate 


jewel of the soul and ‘hey would not . 


have despised such devotion. Many pass 
Milton by unread and therefore unappre- 
ciated, calling his works dry, and con- 
sidering they belong to a past age; a 
lady remarked one day, she wished some 
one would revise Milton, for there was 
much in him she did not like, and he 
was not a woman’s rights man. . Had she 
any comprehension or appreciation of 
that immortal poet? 
with the spirit and with the understand- 
ing? I presume to think not; it must 
be a deep-thinking mind, one who has 
read much, and has some classical in- 
formation to soar and delve with Milton, 
especially in those ‘inspired writings, Par- 
dise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson 
Agonistes, and others; his sonnets also 
are beautiful, and full of truth. Para- 
dise Lost is a poem for all time, it can 
never grow old, and the mind that can 
soar with him and realize the scenes he 


paints will never come to the conclusion . 


that he needs revising; this poem was 
was written under most adverse circum- 
stances, when he had passed through 


_ most singular reverses, and above all had. 


become 4nd. Think of it! and all must 
come to -the conclusion that he was in- 
deed inspired—the world believes and 
acknowledges this. He lived in the reign 
of Charles I. and through the great 
revolution and regicide of that monarch ; 
in his principles he was republican, as all 
his writings show, and was the friend 
and secretary of Cromwell. He was 
educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and from the beauty of his features, fine 
complexion, and fair hair falling over 
his shoulders, was called ‘‘the Lady of 
Christ’s College.’’ His excellent mother, 
his accomplished father, an elder sister 
and his young brother Christopher 
formed a family that displayed a model 


Had she read him | 


of an English home. His father was 

distinguished for probity and moral — 
worth, and he watched over his gifted 
son with constant care, provided him 
with excellent tutors, sent him to St. 
Paul’s School, London, and afterwards ° 
to Cambridge. He was an _ intense 
student, and when only a youth had 
attained to so much learning that it was 
rarely tutors could be found that were 
capable of instructing him; his father 
intended him for the church (probably a — 
bishop) but Milton found that conscience 
would not permit A4zm to enter it under 
Archbishop Laud and Charles Stewart; 
his indulgent father yielded. He passed 
his studious leisure at Horton, amidst 
green meadows, silver streams, and 
thick woods filled with nightingales, and 
beneath the shadow of the battlements 
of Windsor Castle. His youth was a 
happy one, but his maturer life one of 
struggle, of sorrow, of neglect, of blind- 
ness and of poverty; yet amid all this 
his mind was lit up by the fire of inspir- — 
ation, and he produced the epic poems 
that now belong to the world. His first 
marriage was an imprudent one; two 
months after the wedding his wife left 
him under pretence of visiting her 
parents, and he quietly set to work and 
wrote a treatise on doctrine and disci- 
pline of divorce, which called down 
upon him the indignation of the Presby- 
terian clergy, regardless of whose oppo- 
sition, he proceeded to pay his addresses 
to a beautiful and accomplished young 
ady, but his wife hearing of it returned 
to him, and throwing herself on her 
knees implored his forgiveness, which he 
accorded to her. He also extended his 
protection and support to her parents 
and their numerous family at the very 
crisis of their ruin, in consequence of | 
the battle of Naseby, so fatal to the 
royal cause. In 1674, he lost his father, 
who expired in his arms. His first wife 
bore him three children, and died in 
childbed; his second wife died the same 
way; his third wife was a most exemplary 
woman ; his two daughters were taught 
to read six different languages without 
understanding any of them; they wrote 
for him while he dictated Paradise Lost, | 
which has been a subject for several 
native artists. One of his biographers 
describes him at the time, and says: “If 
anything could enhance the surpassing 
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merits of this noblest achievement of 


poetry, it is the circumstances under | 
which it was written—blind, reduced in | 


his fortunes, encompassed with dangers 
as well as darkness, his mind had lost 
none of its energy, the spirit of the man 
and the Christian was unbroken by the 
annihilation of the: patriot’s hopes. In 
the night that enveloped his visual sense, 


the heaven of intellect was revealed with 


_ more distinctness to that gaze which was 
thenceforward to be fixed on the realities 
of eternity. His manners were affable 
and graceful, his temper grave without 
melancholy, his affections ardent; in 


him were combined all the rarer qualities | 


that dignify our nature, and his works 
are the just expression of his character, 
as they are the monuments of his genius. 

Shakspeare.—There is but one Shaks- 
peare. He is inimitable in the full sense 
of the word in every part of his life and 
character. Little is known of his pri- 
vate history, and most of that little is 
traditionary. There is a mystery around 
him which he seemed desirous to en- 
hance; he wrote his own epitaph and 
pronounced a curse upon any one who 
should remove his ‘‘ bonés.”” Probably 
he anticipated that his country would 
desire to have him entombed in her 
national mausoleum. 
strong injunction, the nation satisfied 
itself by erecting a monument to him in 
Westminster Abbey, the church at Strat- 


ford-on-Avon retaining the illustrious | 
dead. It is needless to say that Stratford | 


__ was his birth-place; and a more lovely 

‘spot—and especially its environs—could 
scarcely be found. It is surrounded by 
immortal scenes and edifices. Leam- 
ington, Kenilworth, Warwick Castle, 
Guy’s Cliff, Coventry—with its romantic 
and devoted Lady Godiva—and other 
scenes, all lovely as Eden—or so they 
seemed to my enraptured gaze. Amidst 
such scenes was the immortal bard born 
and reared; these, I presume, were his 
tutors and his alma mater, for it appears 
he had no others. And yet what depth, 


what erudition, what insight into the 


workings of the human heart and brain 
do his works portray. There is also, as 

in all great writers, a prophetic spirit and 
insight into the great beyond. In his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, these words 
occur: ‘I will girdle the earth with a 
_ thought.’”’ Was not such a thought the 


Respecting his. 


germ of: the electric. telegraph ? His 
works contain his heart, his brain, his 
feelings, his soul, and his entire compre- 
hension of human nature, even to a. 
marvel. How few can read and properly 
embody, his characters. It requires a 
John Kemble, <a Mrs. Siddons, a Gar- 
rick, Edmund Kean, his son Charles 
Kean, and his gifted wife, the inimitable 
Dowton, and a few others to fully im- 
personate the characters so few can read. 
Shakspeare was a great favorite with 
Queen Elizabeth; she called him W7// 
Shakspeare, and ‘often sent for him to 
court to read his plays to her. She also 
witnessed their performance when he 
personated his own characters. Her box 
was on the side of the stage, and once upon 
a time she told her ladies she would see if 
she could disconcert him in his character 


-of a king. Of course the ladies were all 


on the gui vive to see the feint the Queen 
was going to play off upon him. In 
making the moves he graduallv ap- 
proached the Queen’s box, when, watch- 
ing her opportunity, she dropped her 
handkerchief upon the stage close to 
Shakspeare, as king, was sur- 
rounded by his courtiers and addressing 
them as the handkerchief fell at his feet, 
not losing one particle of his kingly 
dignity, he turned to one of the gentle- 
men and said, ‘‘ Before we proceed, pick 
up our. sister’ s handkerchief.”” He 
neither compromised the character he 
was enacting, nor that of a gentleman. 
Though a proud Tudor, and the Queen 
of England, she was’ delighted at the 


complete embodiment, the calm _pres- 


ence of mind, and perfect realization of 
the character he was sustaining which he 
exhibited on her strategem to throw him 
off his guard. 

Ben Jonson was a poet, and an -exttie 
ordinary wit of the day, and when he 
saw Garrick perform Shylock, he ex- 
claimed— 

This is the Jew that Stiskipnad drew. 


Those few words are an epitome of just 
and appreciative criticism, both to the 


-author and to the actor, and have stood 
as a decided aphorism ever since. Shak- — 


speare lived in a coarse, dark age, but 
Shakspeare and Elizabeth were lights in 
the world then, and ever since. Their 


names are among the immortals, 


Not for an age, but for all time. 
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CLEANTHES: HIS HYMN TO. 
JUPITOR. 
‘This eminent man was born Assus, 
Asia Minor, and lived drom 330 to 240 
_ years before the Christian era. 
a disciple of Zeno, the founder of the 
stoic philosophy, and succeeded him as 
leader of that school... His successor, 


‘He was 


Chrysippus, was the third person in that 
trinity, by whom the stoic philosophy | 


was developed. The stoics made a noble 
stand for virtue and the philosophy of 


‘common sense. Cleanthes flourished i 


the splendid age of the Ptolemys, a 

period of Alexandrine learning,, phil- 
ology, criticism and poetry. The age of 
Plato and Aristotle had passed, and Epi- 


cureanism and skepticism were predomi- 
He improved the cruder notions 


nant. 


of Zeno, and was held in the highest 


esteem by the Athenians. He wrote 
many philosophical works, but a few 


fragments only remain that show 


- great ability. and nobleness of character. 
One hymn, however, has been preserved, 
almost entire as from his pen, which is 
considered by eminent scholars and 
critics as one of the noblest religious 
addresses.ever penned by man. 
Lowth, in his lectures on the sacred 
poetry ‘of the Hebrews, says: ‘‘It is a 


most noble monument of ancient wisdom, 


and re lete with truths not less solid than 
ifcent. For the. sentiments of 


the concerning the divine 


power; concerning the harmony of 
nature and the supreme laws ; concern- 
ing the folly and unhappiness of wicked 
_ men, who are unceasingly subject to the 
pain and perturbation of a troubled 
spirit, and above all, the ardent suppli- 


cation for the divine. assistance in order 


to. celebrate the praises of the omnipo- 
tent Deity in a suitable manner, and. ina 


perpetual strain of praise and adoration | 


Bishop. 


—all these breathe so true and unaffected : 


a spirit of piety, that they seem in some 
h the excellency of 


measure to approac 

the sacred poetry.’’ Doddridge writes 
a fine eulogium on this hymn, and F. W. 
Newman, in Kitto’s Bible Dictionary, 
heartily coincides with him. He says, 
**It'is by far the noblest religious ad- 
dress in es Cleanthes, whilst 
elevating upiter to which 


goras 


may a strict ascribes 


| to him: the purest moral character, as 


being the cause of everything except sin, 
and concludes hy fervent prayers for the — 
_ divine teaching to scatter all darkness 
' from the soul, and enable it to attain 
divine wisdom.” | 
This Hymn to Jupiter is the more in- 
teresting, as having quoted by Paul — 
at the Areopagus at Athens. It 1s true 
that several Greek poets have written the 
same sentiment, among whom are Aratus, — 
Cleanthes, Pindar, and in the golden 


verses ascribed to Pythagoras by one of — 


his disciples. Hesiod and Lucretius ex- 
pressed the same idea with slight vari- 


| ations, but with a pagan or pantheistic 
_application. 


Aratus, a native ot Cilicia, 
the country of Paul, in his poem, en- 


titled ‘‘ Phenomena, written 250 B. C., 


uses the exact words that the Apostle’ 
quoted. I give. and versify them thus: 


From ove we sprang, of whom we mortals ne'er 
Should cease to sing. ‘The public thoroughfare 
And councils of all men are full of Jove; - 
The sea and shore and all that in them move 
Are full of Him. From Jove comes ev 


That we enjoy, jor are His offspring. 


Cleanthes in his hymn says, ‘* We are 

Offspring.’’ Pindar says, God 
and men are of the same race’’ (or | 
family). The olden verses of Pytha- 


divine.” These all express the same 
sentiment, but this bynin of Cleanthus 
is a continuous address to Deity, while 
the words of the others are incidental to 


the subjects. 


The earliest form of sacred 
is found. in the religious hymns of all 
religions. The hymns and psalms of 
the Bible stand out as sublime and re- 
markable.. Ihe Hebrew muse rises to 


‘the highest degree of sublimity in the 


representation of God, as coming’ to 
judge the world. No other religion 
whatever, and no prophetic history is 
provided with a store of imagery so 
striking, . so magnificent, so capable of 
embellishing a scene the most sublime 
that imagination can comprehend, as 
that written io the fiftieth psalm. Outside 
the of Bible, perhaps the earliest form 
of sacred: literature is seen in the hymns 
of the Veda... Then. come the Homeric 
hymns. After this, the hymns and odes 
to the Gods by the more modern poets. 
In Horace can 
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be read odes to nearly all the Gods of 
the Pantheon. Catyllus, Virgil, Ovid, 
Tibullus and Propertius have written 
their adorations of praise to numerous 
divinities. But the mythology of the 


polytheistic religions represents the gods. 


more as depraved men, than as holy, all- 
wise, self-existent, almighty. ~ All the 
Homeric hymns display this, in some of 
which are even celebrated the impure 
amours of gods and godesses. Louth 
says, and truly, ‘‘ The Greek hymns were 
based on mythological narratives, and 
those concerning things which merited 
neither admiration nor praise.’’ This 
is correct of all the classic Latin hymns. 
The hymns of the Veda are addressed to 


the god of day, Indra; to the god of 


storms, Maruts; to the god of ‘fire, 
Agni, and to other gods, as personifica- 
tions of the many mighty agents of 
nature. Such is hyninology outside the 
Jewish and Christian Bible. 

In this whole range of literature 
among what is called pagan religions, 
ancient and popular, there is but one 
hymn that can be fa presenting true 
and sublime views of the One God, 
Creator, Preserver and Governor of all 
things. This one hymn is the hymn 
addressed to Jove by the stoic phil- 
osopher, Cleanthes. Stoicism has been 
charged with pantheism; but, whatever 
may have been the opinions of the later 
school of stoics, it is very evident, that 


Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, origin- 


ators and leaders, were pure believers in 
, One only, true God. This noble and 
grand old hymn tells the glorious con- 
ceptions they had of Deity, conceptions 
not equalled by several of the writers of 
the Bible, and surpassed: by none. It 
shows his view of God was all-pervading, 
fiery intelligence, originating all things 
from himself, organizing and ruling them 
by:a universal law.’ That law men can 
understand and obey; which if they will 
do, they will live. They can reject and 
disobey, which if they do, they will 
perish. Yet if by perverseness of man 
moral disorder exists, yet God will over- 
rule for good, and out of evil will ulti- 
- mately bring a sweeter harmony, and 

higher good. In the stoical light, Law 


and Reason are idioms ‘called God, as 
Christians say God is love, and Eternal 
Mind. 

I give the following translation and 


neither too free nor meagre. 


_ Thus, throughout nature, one great Law is known. 


version in rhyme, and have endeavored | 
to present the very thoughts, feelings, — 
aspirations and views of Cleanthes. In 
most of cases I give the very and onl 
English words equivalent to those of his 
in Greek. In giving it in rhyme I leave 
it to all critics and scholars if it is not 
in the very spirit, ideas and utterance of 
the original, being a close translation, 
This was 
no easy task, and yet in its fini h | con- 
ceive I have caught, retained and ex- 
pressed all im a peculiarly successful 
manner, which 1s a source of pleasure 
and joy to myself, compensating me for 
all my labor, patience and pains. 


CLEANTHES: 
HYMN TO JOVE. 


Greatest of Gods! by many names adored, 

Ruling all things, and Ever-ruling Lord ! 

Zeus! All nature's origin and source, 

Governing by Law creation in its course, 

We mortals, Thee address in praise and prayer, ! 

As it is due, for we Thy offspring are, : 

To whom, alone, of all that move or live, 

The power of imitative speech dost give ; | 

Hence will I praise Thee ever, and make known 

Thy power and glory through all nature shown. 
The sparkling heavens that round our planet. roll 


Obey Thy will, submit to Thy control; 


Whither Thou leadest following the way, 
And freely the eternal Law obey. 
Thou holdest in Thy mighty hand at ease,— 
As minister of power to work ‘Thy purposes— 
The deathless thunderbolt, two-edged, a flame, 
Whose flashing roar appal great nature's frame ; 
Thou guid’st the common Reason that does all sy. 
Things permeate, passing through great and small, 
Filling the radiant orbs that whirl afar, 
From sun and moon and every midnight star 
To the minutest particle that is, 
Making It King of all existencies, 

Without Thee naught is done, Oh Deity, 
From the ethreal pole to earth's sea,— 
Save the great evils wrought and seen and heard 
By sinful, senseless, wicked men preferred, 
But order, out of chaos, Thou canst make, 
Beauty from grossness, chord from discord wake ; 
So from variety bring unity, . 
That even out of evil good shall be: 


Which but the wicked disobey alone. 

Deceived are they for happiness who pine 
That will nor see, nor hear the law divine, 
Which, if obeyed, would truly lead to life ; 
But each his own way joins the hapless strife. 
Some strive, in battle, glory to attain; 
Others, ingtorious lost, are seeking gain; 
Others to sensual joys and pleasure trend, 
While seeking life in hasting ruin end. 

But Zeus! All-bestower Cause and Force 
Of clouds, Ruler of thunder in its course! 
Do thou guard men from error’s sad control ; 
Dispel the clouds that gather round the soul; 
And let us follow, to eternal gain, 

The laws all-governing Thy righteous reign. 
That we be honored we will honor Thee, 
Hymning Thy love and deeds harmoniously, 
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As should to them truly great.— 
For, nor for gods nor men in their estate, 

Can ought be nobler than, adoring, raise 

heir voices in perpetual songs of 

Of the eternal Law and Reason fo 

Common to all, the universe around ! 


Salt Lake City, June, 1883. 


CLEANTHES’ Hymn.—In our last issue 
we yave translation of several odes of 
Anacreon, the Greek Lyrist, by our old 
and well known townsman, Wm. Gill 
Mills. The translation and versification 
are pronounced by our best critics and 
scholars as exceedingly good. The Sait 
Lake Tribune, in noticing our Magazine 
at the time, said, ‘*some of the transla- 
tions are very fine.” The subjects were, 
of course, characteristic of Anacreon— 
on love, and wine, and the enjoyment of 
life. The poems are models of delicate 
grace, simplicity and ease, and are ren- 
dered so, by Mr. Mills, as exquisitely as 
they flow in the original. In this num- 
ber we give Mr. Mills’ translation in 
En lish rhyme of Cleanthes’ great 

ymn to God,’’—of different style 
er worth. This was a difficult task, 
but our poet has succeeded admirably, 
preserving the entire thought and senti- 
ments of the Greek author, and even the 


_ true equivalents of the Greek words as 


uttered according the poet’s theology, 
without expletive or change. Very few 
translations of this poem have ever been 
written, and none, we venture to say, so 
faithful to the texi. Mr. Mills feels pleased 
at the success of his study, and considers 
ita triumph. Well he may, we think ; 
and it proves him a master in the poetic 
art, and a poet himself of versatile abil- 
ity and of 4 high order. We give it as 
a rare treat to scholar, poet, thinker, aud 
intelligent reader.” 


An ENGLisH Opinion.—We make the 
following extract fron a letter to a dis- 
tinguished literary hai of this city as 
showing what an English gentleman of 
culture thinks of our agazine: 


‘You wish me to give my opinion of 
TuLLwwGe’s MAGAZINE. Upon your rep- 
resentation I asked you to register me a 
_ subscriber from the beginning, and I have 


all that are I. 


upon your good judg- 
ment, and I have not repented doing so, 
but receive each number with increased 
pleasure ‘and admiration. So pleased am 


I with it that I have had the first four 


parts bound in one volume and lettered, 
‘History of Salt Lake,’ for that is my 
idea of its proper title. It is essentially 


a history of the Territory—its rise and 


marvelous progress, and a splendid his- 
tory, too, of the noble men who worked 
and toiled with hand, head, and heart, 
to bring about such a wonderful change. 
It is a history that all residents there 
should be proud of, and encourage in 
every possible way. Every year will in- 
crease its value—yes, when the men im- 
mortalized in it have passed away—but 
never to be forgotten. Of course it is 
very local, necessarily so, for. the object 
it has in view is to make known the won- 


ders done over therein the space of com- __ 


paratively only a few years. It unmistak- 
ably proves what your people are, the 
stuff they are made of, and, above all, it 
shows their faith, from the beginning, 
has been their sheet-anchor. 

‘‘As a specimen of what the MaGazINE 
is, I find in comparson with the English. 
Magazines, it stands second to none. 
They are all prices, from 6d. to 5s., but, 
with one or two exceptions, they are not 
got up with the care that TULLIDGE’s is. 
The plates are unsurpassed (few of our 


‘Magazines have even a wood-cut) by any 


I have seen here, except in works of art, 
which are very expensive. A friend, to 
whom I lent a-number, remarked to me: 

‘I never saw such portraits; why they — 
seem to look at you as if they were going 


to speak to you! ’—-an excellent critique, 


I thought, andsa true one. Of course I 
must look at this Magazine from an Eng- 
lish point of view, and I marvel how it 
can be done for the money, except I 
presume that the writers are not so costly 
as here. Our magazines are crammed 
with advertisements, bringing in large 
sums, but TULLIDGE’s is very sparse of 
them, evidencing that his is all outlay 
and little coming in except the price of — 
the book, the sale of which should be 


-enormous to make it: pay. 


‘I heartily wish TULLIDGE’s the suc 


cess it merits. The people should adver-. 


tise largely in it, and the sale should be: 


‘people,’ 


‘ 
Sa 
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-TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


LOVE TRIUMPHS OVER RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES. 


We left Judah Nathans pursuing his 
own method—twisting himself to unravel | 


his tangled skein. He had agreed with 


Sir Richard Courtney that it was useless | 


to speculate on what might have been ; 


but that was because Courtney was not . 
pared to make the rapid transition | 


ith himself into the new intentions 
which he had formed for the future to 
bring about the union between Sir Wal- 
ter Templar and his niece. He had, 
moreover, to transform his uncle Isaac’s 
mind, which he foresaw would be done 


more by the conflicting affections of the 


old man for his grandchild than by any 
universalian philosophy, Nevertheless, 
Judah deemed the case a very difficult 
one, until he learned by the arrival of 
his uncle in London of the flight of 


Terese from Rome. This much modified - 


affairs, for he found the old man in his 


concern for his grandchild, some days 


disposed to consent to the union with 
our hero; but on the next day, in a state 
of repentance, as though in thus con- 
senting, he betrayed his religion and 
race. Circumstances were therefore not 
ripe for Judah Nathans to.communicate 
to Walter Templar the joyful news that 
the embargo against the union on their 
side, had been removed. Moreover, he 
rightly judged that the conflict of Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s affections would conquer 
his religious scruples. 

One day, Judah Nathans, with a letter 
from Terese, entered his uncle’s private 
room in the house once occupied by 
‘Reuben Nathans, the money-lender. It 
was the room where the old miser used 
to commune with his gold; and here 
Isaac Ben Ammon was now in the habit 
of communing with his sorrows. Judah 
found his uncle as usual bemoaning the 
absence of his grandchild. Thestricken 


old man was, in his imagination, in rest-_ 


less search for her. Awakened from his 


Atful he eagerly arose to meet 


his nephew with questions mingled with 
querulous moanings. 
‘Have you found her, good Judah? 


‘| Oh where is my grandchild? I can- 


not endure this suspense. Alas! alas! 
I fear she is dead. Oh Benjamin my 
son, I have lost you again in losing her. 
Have you-heard aught concerning her? . 
I will myself search for my grandchild. 
She shall marry the Christian. Father 
Abraham pardon me for saying so; but 
I cannot live without my grandchild. 
Ha! what have you there? A letter? 
’Tis from Rachel. Give it me, Judah. 
The hope of Israel then has not departed. 
The God of Jacob be praised!’’ | 

‘‘Remember, uncle, your promise 
that Rachel’s child shall marry the 
Christian noble.’’ 7 

‘Alas! alas! Judah, I am sorely 
tried!’’ answered the venerable Hebrew. 

The epistle of his grandchild was 
very affectionate, but much in the tenor 
of the one she addressed to him on her 
flight from Rome. She told him that 
she was in Paris with her master, Spon- 
tini, and following her profession. She 
spoke of the comfort which she had ex- 
perienced in her determination to devote 
her life to art; and how distracted she 
should be by any other design. Ten- 
derly, yearningly, yet resolutely, the 
maiden plead with her grandfather to be 
reconciled to the course which she had 
marked out for herself in life, now 
Walter Templar was gone from her hope, 
and she said that, as soon as her grand- 
father was reconciled to resign his inten- 
tions of marrying her to one of the 
Hebrew faith, she would return to his 
arms and home. [In such a case, she 
would be by his side tp minister to him as 
long as life was granfed him; but, if he 
still persisted to force the marriage upon 
her, she could never see him more. She 
had sacrificed herself to satisfy the con- 
science of her Hebrew race in not 
marrying the Christain; but she would 
never in the present or the great here- 
after, be other than the wife of Walter 
Templar. 
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‘* Judah,’’ observed the old man when 
he had read the letter, ‘‘ we will visit Sir 
Richard Conurtney and ‘his: family; if 
they consent to the marriage between 
my grandchild and Sir Walter, we will 
not withhold ours. But if they consent 
not, then is the will of | heaven. | 
the union.’’ 

‘¢ Your philosophy is not sound, Uncle 
Isaac. We creute divisions aud call | 
them: heaven’s making. We resolve to 


‘call it heaven’ s will. But what has: 


heaven todo in willing the unhappiness | 
of imy sister's child? Divines would 
call me infidel, and such I am un- 
doubtedly to their conceptions of the | 


mood of God. To.me, their deity is | 


monster. _No God is he to me, who. 
plays the devil best. Indeed, I know | 


not why he madé a devi) at all to work | 
out his own:ill intentions, for his own 
they must be: they are not mine; for | 


evil, "ya it suits my mood to deem | 
myself, 1 have no: intentions of harm or | 
unhappiness to any of human kind. If. 
the adder but gets out of my path I will 


malicious reptile, but if he would bite 
my foot, then will I crush him without 


- highest form of truth. 


compunction; yet with a shudder of 
disgust, that necéssity compels me to 
so. foul. a deed as to soil my heel by | 
crushing any life to dung the earth with. | 
Why, what does Heaven want to set 
devils at us for, and to busy itself by | 
crossing us ever when our happiness is : 


near?’’ 


Yet think you not, Judah, that God , 
permitted the serpent to tempt our first | 
parents, as Moses, our great lawgiver, has | 
recorded ?” 3 

should not the good. 
the evil? It created it not, end has 
naught to do with it. But Moses was 
our Hebrew Aisop.. He wrote wondrous 
fables. Is a devil necessary for my 
good?—then have I enough of him in| 
myself without any super-addition, 
Wherefore should good or. God be infin- | 
at malicious? It he sets an Infinite | 

Malice to prey on poor humanity, then ° 
is He himself the Infinite Malice—not | 
good—not love. He would be more | 
evil than I—who rank myself as evil— | 


for my own conceptions of good are above ' 


myself; yet have I ever held that malice ' 


in life is a mean vice ; and when I hurt [ 


it is not because hurting gives me pleas- | 


ure, but erste my own or wher’ neces- 
sities. But what necessicy is there that _ 
God should design hurt, for surely He 
finds not the necessity for hurting. His 
nature, so,says the highest philosophy, 
is to bless; therefore, His necessities are 
all on the side of blessings. He wills 
the happiness of all, therefore He wills 
the happiness of my _ sister’s child. 
Now, Ido also wilt her happiness, and 
therefore will her marriage. with Sir 
Walter Templar.” 

‘‘ But our ancient faith, Judah ; that 
must be maintained.”” 

&6 Wherefore maintain it, uncle, be: 
cause it isan ancient faith? If it be the 
highest wisdom and the highest truth, 


| by all means, uncle: Isaac, let it be main- 


tained; not because Moses gave it fowr 
thousand yéars ago, but because it reaches 
up to Moses as hé stands to-day. Uncle, — 
I have 'vead a hundred sages, and have 
sought ‘the truth in the heights and 
in the’ depths; ‘the length and . the 
breadths; in the good:and in the evil, 
and I have ‘always found that this thing 
called ancient faith is the lowest, not the 
Why, I would 
not be to-day sd low, so cruel; nor. so 
crude a thing as Abraham's God ; nor 
would I have a lawgiver so barbaric: as 
our Moses... He and his faith are too — 
ancient. Now, I am no Christian, uncle 
Isaac, for, in spite of my infidelity, lam 
Hebrew in my instincts; yet. the man 
Christ ‘elevates me more ‘than. the man 
Moses. His divine nature, excepting as 
we are all divine, every atom, every atri- 
bute, good or-evil—his ‘being the son of | 
God, as Christian orthodox makes him, — 
is, to me, folly; yet would I take. this 
Jesus as the standard for mankind, rather 
than our'Moses. Jesus is not so ancient; 
and his modern views suit me_ better; 
and his philosophy.of love and Catholi: 
city harmonizes with the better and the 
higher state of man. Moses was lawgiver 
but to Israel,—this Jesus to a world. He 
pleases m ‘intellect because he is the 
Gentiles’ God, for the Gentiles make a 


}3 world, we the " Hebrews but an atom of 


‘that world. I say, let the Jew and Gen- 
tile mate, for i in that mating, mankind. is 

made more universalian in their forms 
and spirit; and, therefore, more modern 
—not more ancient. Out upon this 
ancient-faith! I would have the faith of 
the future—not the faith of the vanilla! 
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the one is barbaric, the other enlightened. 


Moses our great Jawgiver? They were 
great, and, in their time, the foremost of | 
the world ; but now they represent our 


semi savages. Plato and Christ were two | 


thousand years ‘ahead of them, ‘because 
they were two thousand years /ess ancient, 
with natures and characters equally great. 
Uncle Isaac, never trouble about main- 
taining our ancient faith, but marry your 
ndaughter to the Christian: 

Judah, thou art wise in thy intellec- 
tual views, but perverted in thy religious 
| faith ; yet thou wilt agree with me that 
3 Israel must not die out of the world.’’ 
“Vet, Uncle Isaac, if Terese wed no 


be childless, and your race in ‘her will 
become extinct.” 
«Alas! Judab, thou sayest truly. But 
I would he were a Hebrew.”’ — 

“**T love my neice, and would have 


her happy, and therefore am I satisfied | 


that Walter Templar is a man; were she 
naught to me, I should not care if he 
were a Hebrew.”’ 

“*My son, the Hebrews were the 
chosen people.’’ 

"So I suppose, Uncle Isaac, all man- 


kind are.chosen to reach the better state | 


of the world, for I see the Gentiles fast 


traveling towards that better state. They | 


are wiser, better and more tolerant than 
were Israel of old, so they are chosen 


too and for a better work. Our fore- | 


fathers were but savage fanatics, intoler- 
ant and narrow minded, who looked 
upon all the human race besides them- 
selves as dogs. If to be all this, fitted 


them to be a chosen people they were 


fitted and were doubtless chosen.” 


“©The Hebrews were the favored of , 


God. Thou wilt own, Judah, at least 
thou wilt own that they were His favored 


and peculiar people.” 


all men are favored 
who deserve His favor. As for peculiar- 
flavored fa, I cannot say I like the 


smell of it. So, Uncle Isaac, be less pe- 
culiar, and marry my neice to the Chris- 
tian noble”’ 

“I would, Judah, that thou wert less 
a skeptic.” 
And I that my neice were Sir Wal- 
ter Templar’s wife; But let her die a, 
maiden, since you ‘will it -so.”’ 


Why go back to our father Abraham, and | ; 


| 


t 
i 


| 


and Terese. 


“Nay, nay, Judah, I will it not.’” 

'**And childless, since our religion 
makes her childless. °Tis the wil _of 
heaven.’ 
Nay, Judah, nay.”’ 

‘*It' is not my will, nor yours, nor 
heaven’s; wherefore then should she 
, not be Sir Walter Templar’s wife? For, 


' if she is not that, the other follows.’’ 


© Well, well, nephew, I have decided. 


: She shall be the Christian’s wife; but I 
_ would to God that he were the poorest 
| Israelite in all the world, rather than a 


Gentile, Yet, Judah, I ‘confess he is a 


nobleman more than in title.”” 


‘¢ Your intention, then, is to visit Sir 


Richard Courtney’s family, Uncle Isaac?” 
Sir Walter Templar, your Israel will die | : 
out of the world. She will marry not and | | 
_chel’s child and Walter Templar? This 
_ must be unalterable or I move not in the 


‘¢ Such is my intention.’ 
“And then the union between Ra- 


affair. That which I undertake sha// be 
accomplished, if within my power, or I 
undertake not. Say, is it unalterable? ”’ 

** Alas, Judah, my grandchild must 


marry the Christian’; but I would it were 
notso. Be satisfied, it zs unalterable. ”’ 


‘‘As my will,’’ concluded Judah, 


_ ©*when such a necessity encompasses me. 


To-morrow, Uncle Isaac, we start for 
Sir Richard Courtney’s.’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 


TERESE’S GRANDFATHER AND 
COURTNEY. 


_ To the great joy of the Courtite felt 
ily, Alice rapidly revived. She had a 
purpose to accomplish, and that was to 
bring about the union between Walter 
In the beautiful fancies 
which had taken possession of her mind, 
she was playing the ministering angel 


ALICE 


‘even now. Her own union with Walter 
‘was to be but for the moment; that be- 


tween Walter and Terese was to come 


after she herself had passed into her 


proper sphere of spirit-bride. Walter 


. daily tried to remove this fancy from her 
mind, but he could not; it increased, 


and with it a certain impatience, as 


_ though she was restless to be in her own | 


sphere. She seemed waiting for some- 
thing which she expected would certainly 
come. 

Walter and Alice were sitting alone on — 
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the terrace in front of Courtney House, 


when a carriage was heard driving up the 
avenue of the park. In a few moments 
a chariot,-with four horses, and postil- 
Se drew up near the door; Judah 
Nathans alighted, and then helped a 
venerable man, with a flowing white 
beard, also to alight. The former was 
-in an instaut recognized by the two 
cousins, but when the old patriarch arose 
in his seat, Alice looked up into our 
hero's face with a heavenly smile, and 
said ; 
“Dear Walter, he is come. I have 
grandfather.’ 
Walter was too much agitated for a 
reply. He experienced a certain shock 


at the realization that Alice’s fancies 


were beginning to come to pass. 
‘¢ Ts it then more than a vision of her 


fancy? Is Alice to be my spirit bride 
and Terese my bride of earth? ”’ 

The thoughts were in his brain as 
quick as lightning. Alice gave to him 


another heavenly smile, for she read ” 


these thoughts with her spiritualized 
instincts; and then leaving’ her cousin, 
she hastened as fast as her delicate health 
would allow, to welcome to Courtney 
House the grandfather of Terese. 
There:was great concern, almost con- 
sternation, in the family of Sir Richard 
Courtney, at the arrival of their unex- 


pected visitors—unexpected by all ex- | 


cepting Alice. In the presence of his 
youngest daughter, Sir Richard sought 
to avoid all reference to the past, and 
hinted to his visitors that Sir Walter and 
himself would privately commune with 
them in the evening. the afternoon 
passed off with some constraint on both 
sides, not .much: to the astonishment of 
Judah, who expected reserve in Court- 
ney. Alice, however,: was particularly 
attentive to the grandfather, and treated 
him with much the same reverence as 
though he had been her own. Walter 
alone understood this, and still he was 
agitated by the thought. 

In the evening, the gentlemen with- 
drew for a private conference in Sir 
Richard’s library, excepting young De 
Lacy, who was left with the ladies. But 
previously, Alice cise our hero aside 
and whispered : 

‘* Dear Walter, ‘tell them all. The 
time has come, It .will pain my father, 


of your interview I will come. 


but he must know it. Before the cic 
I shall 
know the moment.”’ 

Walter Templar was awed. He could 
not remonstrance with her at such a 
time, knowing how fully possessed her. 
mind was with her fascinating pro- 
gramme. - Indeed, he was almost fearful 
to bréak in upon her theme with a 
thought disconsolate to it, lest it should — 
agitate her, So he promised to obey, 


-and left her with a look of tenderest 


concern, for he felt that her imesh | 


- dreams would be realized, 
been waiting for him. It is Terese’ s } 


As soon as the gentlemen were fairly 
together in the capacity of a council in 
Sir Richard Courtney’s library, Isaac 
Ben Ammon requested his nephew to lay 
before Sir Richard and Sir Walter the. 
subject of their visit, This Judah did, 
in his clear, concise ‘style, and the bar- 
onet and his nephew listened without a 


word, until he came to the flight of 


Terese, when Walter broke in, with 
anxious concern : 
‘Terese fled? And six months ago? 


I pray you, Mr. Nathans, stop not for 


the connection of your narrative, but re- 
lieve my suspense at once: Is she 
found ?” 

‘Yes, Sir Walter. Her grandfather 
received a letter from her the day before 


-yesterday.”’ 


‘*Is she well?’’ 

“¢She is well.’’ 

_ Courtney then explained to his visitors 
that his family, after the last interview 
with Mr. Nathans, had deemed.a union. 
between Terese and Walter impossible; 
he then dwelt upon the months of deep 
grief of Walter which succeeded, and 
his retirement from almost all association 
with his family; and then, though he 


confessed that it was a delicate subject, 
* he frankly related the case of his daughter 


Alice; that the father’s heart had plead 


Walter for his darling child's. life, 


and hope had not been denied. 

‘‘Alas, alas!’’ lamented Isaac Ben 
Ammon. ‘‘ You have saved your daugh- 
ter’s life, but I have blighted the earthly 
happiness of my grandchild. Judah, the 
hope of Israel has departed forever now. 
Let us go. Our business is ended. We 
will start to London this very night, and 
then to Paris.”’ 

‘* Not so, uncle Isaac,” 

“In vain remonstrate, Judah. 
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Let my eyes rest upon my ganda 
again, my ears catch her words of forgive- 
ness, and then I will sleep with my 
fathers, for the hope of Israel has indeed 
departed now.” 

Isaac Ben ‘Ammon arose from his chair 
to carry into immediate execution his 
resolve. Walter followed, to beseech 
him to remain, with the intention of 
communicating the part which Alice had 
charged him with; Judah kept his seat, 
with a calm mind and a resolute will; 
while Sir Richard also kept his seat, 
in deep sympathy for the broken-hearted 
old man, but felt that any attempt at 
consolation from him would be like 
mocking the patriarch’s grief. Thus 
_ were suspended for a moment the per- 
' sonages met in the library of Sir Richard 
Courtney. Alice Courtney opened the 
door of the library and stood upon the 
threshold contemplating the scene. To 
Walter Templar she seemed a spirit in- 


deed, for he knew the purpose of her 


coming, and her appearance at that mo- 
ment suggested to him that she was 
moved by mysterious inspirations. This, 
in fact, was the case. She had been 
strangely a for the last ten minutes, 
and then, led, perhaps, by some invisi- 
ble hand, she ht the gentlemen in 
the library to tell her strange story of 
coming events. For-an instant she 
stood upon the threshold, and then, en- 
tering, she took the Hebrew patriarch by 
the hand, and with the single word, 
« Grandfather !”” she led him to his seat 
again. The maiden next took a foot- 
stool, and placing it near Isaac Ben 
Ammon, seated herself at his feet. The 
old man was awed, for she had taken the 
place as though she had been Terese her- 
self, and not Alice Courtney. — Sir 
Richard was puzzled. by his daughter’s 
conduct; Judah wondered, but in a 
moment took in the fact that Alice was 
not long for this world, and deemed her 
now acting ‘under impulses of delirium. 
Walter alone fully realized the situation 
and the painful denouement to come. 
Alice then told her father all her fan- 
cies; how she had pledged herself to 
Walter to be his spirit-bride, designing 
Terese, after her death, to be his bride 
of earth; and she closed with a prayer 
to her father to grant her dying request, 
Sir Richard Courtney wept; Isaac Ben 
Ammon wept and laid his trembling 


another problem before him, 


hand on the maiden’s head; Walter 
‘ied his face and moaned in anguish © 
of spirit; Judah Nathans looked on with. 
a strange intellectual concern, for he had 
At length 
Sir Richard Courtney burst forth in his 
great and sudden grief: 
‘*Oh child, my child; can this be so?” 
Alice left the side of Isaac Ben Am- 
mon, and approaching her father, threw. 
her gentle arms around his neck and 
kissed him tenderly, wiping the tears 


from his eyes. 


‘* Papa, grieve not for me. Iam not 
going to die. I am only going to the © 
better world. Alice will be with you 
and Walter always. I am not going to 
die, papa. Jesus Christ will |give me 
eternal life.’’ 

‘‘Jesus was of Abraham!’’ mused 
Isaac Ben Ammon, more, however, as a 
thought than an observation. 

Sir Richard held his daughter to ee | 
heart for a moment, and then putting. 


cher gently a little away from him, gazed 


intently into her beautiful face, in which 
a spiritual light shined, to try to read a_ 
refutation to Alice’s fancies there. — 

‘No, no, my darling,” he said; ‘‘it 
is not so. You are not goingto die 

‘*No papa not dite. _ Only sleep a 
moment to wake above.’ , 

‘*Oh, my darling little 
one, is it then no painful dream ie 

‘*No dream, dear pa) 7 

‘*Mr. Nathans,’’ said Richard, 
suddenly, ‘‘you are a man of strange 
knowledge. Answer me truly. Can 
any human help save my child?”’ 

‘Tam less a sceptic than I was, Sir 
Richard. I think to-night there zs an 
immortality. Your gentle daughter has 
seen it looming in the distance. Yes, 
I am less a sceptic than I was.” Ms 
_ Judah had madé similar remarks when 
he discovered the picture of Terese, and. 
at the same time his uncle Isaac. It 
was an indirect answer to Courtney’ s 


/ question ; but that was characteristic of 


the problem- solving Judah Nathans, and 
too well it conveyed to the agonized 
father’s mind the truth that Alice would 
soon be with the angels above. 

‘*Papa,’’ observed Alice, ‘‘I must see 
my sister Terese before I go. I could 
not leave my earth-home happy unless I 
accomplished all to make Walter’s life. 
like my own sunny land to which I am 
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going. We must seek Terese, papa. Is 
she in England?” be 
‘*No; in Paris, Alice.’ 
—_ We will seek her in Paris, then, for 
I cannot go to my spirit-land until my 
sister Terese is near my side.’ 
The sorrowful father could not find 
the desire in his heart to interfere with 
his daughter's beautiful, generous de- 
signs. Moreover, she gently, yet firmly 
declared that she could not be the bride 
of Walter unless all was fulfiled; and, 


as to be by right of holy marriage on 
earth his bride of heaven, was evidently | 


a blissful thought to the maiden, Sir 
Richard allowed his daughter Alice to 
shape the future. He felt that he should 
know no peace of mind after her death 
did he deny her now. As for Walter he 
spoke not. Words from him would have 
been out of place; but he kissed his 


bride elect with more than earthly affec- 


tion, and smoothed tenderly her ala- 
baster brow. The rest of the family 


were unspeakably pained when all was, 


communicated to them; but within a 


young De Lacy, started from Courtney 
House with Isaac Ben Ammon and Judah 
Nathans, for Paris. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

BRIDAL WREATH. 
Walter Templar, as I live! On 
my honor asa soldier, Sir Walter, I am 
delighted to meet in Paris.’’ 

«The Marquis Baglioni, if I mistake 
not,”? observed our hero, who had acci- 
dentally met the Italian nobleman in the 
streets of Paris. 
_ “* By the way, have you seen Signor 
Spontini since your arrival?’ asked 
Baglioni, after a few moments conversa- 
tion. 

‘No, Marquis, but I am anxious to 

meet my illustrious master.’’ 
- *©You have not yet then heard Rachel, 
the Jewess 

‘*And who is this Rachel, Marquis? 
I have heard of a lady by that name who 
is captivating Paris Pevata singing ; ; but 
that is all I know of t 

a Delightful, ‘Sir Walter—T have a 
surprise for you then. The lady is no 


yearned towards her. 


other than your interesting companion 
Italy.”" 


‘**Tt gs Terese, then,” thought Walter. 


My surmise was right.’’ 


‘Here is the programme for this | 
evening, Sir Walter. She sings in Spon- 
tini’s great opera, Za Vestala. You wilt 


be at the open ‘House; Presume, 
night 


The ‘two gentlemen parted, and our 


hastened to communicate the iutel-: 


ligence to his ‘own famil and to _— 
grandfather and uncle of 
‘Isaac Ben ‘Ammon was in raptures, 
though: 
port. Sir Richard and ‘the elder ones of 
the family were very ‘grave,’ for they 
realized that Alice’s dream was near ‘its’ 
fulfillment; but the dying maiden: re- 


plied, with a sigh of relief, poompaeee 


with her heavenly smile: 
** The angels are coming; but I must 
“hear Terese sing her divine. songs first.” 
** Nay, my darling child,’’ gently rem- 
onstrated Sir Richard, ‘‘ you must not 


go to the opera to-night.’’ 
week, Sir Richard’s family, including | 


not so, dear papa. Todderrow 
night I ‘may not be able. I must hear 
Terese sing once before the ae 
come.”’ 

Sir Richard Courtney 
granted his daughter’s request; for ah 
his family by this time felt that Alice 
had not many weeks to live. She had 
visibly declined since they left England, 


| and only. the tenacity of her purpose 
bore her up to its accomplishment. | 


That night the Courtney family were’ 
all at the opera-house to hear Terese 
sing; or Rachel, the Jewess, as she was — 
announced to the public. ~The box 
which they occupied was near the stage. 
Alice was sitting by the side of Walter, 
Isaac Ben Ammon by Sir Richard Court- 
ney, Frederick De Lacy, with the im- 
perial looking Eleanor, and Lady _— 
plar with Judah Nathans. 

The opera commenced. Terese sang 
divinely, as usual; but Walter Templar 
thought, with more tragic impressiveness. 


than she did a year ago in Rome. 


When our hero saw her come upon the 
stage, his heart’ throbbed and his. soul 
He felt that 
Terese, by ber very presence, over- 
| whelmed ‘his nature, and all the passion 
of his being was again awakened. Had 


it not been for the — fascination. 


he sought to subdue his trans: 
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of his cousin over hie, sna the 
bond .that was between them, he would | 
have fled from the audience in dismay, 
for all the voices of his heart, when he 
beheld her, cried clamorously for 
rese,. He was. almost terrified to find 
how much she was still to him. The old | 
embargo, Jewess and the Christian 
cannot mate,’’ had no weight with him | 
then; division of races and antique cov- 
-enants were, confounded in the tumult 
of his feelings. ‘Terese and Walter 
were one everlasting. 
Perhaps Alice Courtney divined the 
thoughts and feelings of her elect, for 
she whispered to him: | 
_ ‘* Walter, be comforted. Alice i is but | 
yon bride of heaven; there is your 


ride of earth. We are not two, but | 


one,’’ 
Walter. tenderly pressed the hand of 
gentle cousin, and the same awe which his 
always -d him when Alice spoke 
thus, brooded over him for the remainder 
of the evening, and, strange as it may 
seem, never did he Jove Alice as much 
as in that hour when he beheld Terese 
for the first time after their parting in 
Rome. 
The performance of the evening was | 
ended, the curtain dropped, and then 
great shout from the audience brougift 
the Hebrew Maiden before the curtain, 
As frum heaven, a boquet fell at her | 
feet. It was the first that greeted her. 
The hand of Alice Courtney had thrown | 
the flowers. They were woven in the : 
form of a bridal wreath, by the dying ; 
| maiden’s own hand, and concealed by 
her for the occasion. Terese imme- | 
diately picked up the wreath, and some- 
what surprised at it, cast her eyes to the _ 
box from whence it came, her face all . 
bathed in blushes. Had she paused, 
instead of obeying her impulse she 
would have left the wreath at her feet, ; 
but she had picked it up almost before - 
she was conscious of the fact, and then, 
realizing that she held a floral crown in| 
her hand such as might adorn a bride : 
on her marriage day, she, in startled 
surprise, cast her eyes’ upwards to the > 
donor. The smile. of Alice Courtney 


beamed upon her as from an angel in j » 


heaven, and then a long entranced gaze 
rested upon Walter Templar. She saw 
also: the other personages in the box, | 


abecurely 5 took in the fact that | 


her grandfather and uncle were present ; 
felt. that the eyes of Walter’s mother and 
yncle were bent upon her, and then, 
with a great gasp for breath, she fainted 
upon the stage, amid the shower of 
flowers that fell around her from many 
hands. 

Ina few minutes afterwards, the He- 
brew Maiden was in the arms of her 
grandfather in the green-room, while 
Spontini was before the curtain explain- 
ing to the excited audience the partial 
cause of his pupil’s emotions, which they 
had taken as more serious. The people 
were satisfied and withdrew; but Spon- 
tini had not told them all.  Farinelli, 
who had led Terese out, alone, besides 
the maestro, knew that the lover, as well 
as. the grandfather, was in the house 
but even our heroine, as yet, underage 
not the full meaning of that bridal 
wreath of flowers. | 


CHAPTER XLV. 
ALMOST HOME, 


Alice Courtney was almost 
home. _ She was pillowed up in her bed, 
from which she never rose again in. mor- 
tal life. She had sent for Terese with 
the request that she would bring the 
bridal wreath ot flowers which her hand 
had thrown. The family, who were 
gathered in the chamber of the dying 
maiden, awaited the coming of Terese. 

_ Footsteps were heard without ; a slight 
agitation was manifested by those within ; 
but a feeling of solemnity pervaded eve 
heart excepting that of Alice, whict 
was filled with a divine peace. 

Terese entered the room, led by her 
venerable grandfather, and. Judah Na- 
thans followed. : 

‘‘Sister Terese come to me.” The 
Hebrew Maiden obeyed the call, and 
flew to the bedside of the dying maiden, 
and kneeling, she.took ber hands and 
saluted them with kisses and tears, for she 
could not speak. 

‘¢ Terese, kiss me as a sister; let. me 

kiss you as Walter’s future br: de.’” 
‘¢ My sister, O my sister!’’ returned 
our heroine, and the two brides elect 
ea each other with more than mortal 
ove 


It was the presence of death, perhaps, 
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that brought these angels of earth to this 
But the very 


state of perfect affection. 
_ fact that such peculiar circumstances as 


those which encircled the two destined | 


brides of Walter Templar, bringing 
them to the state of perfect love, with- 
out jealousy, shows that in heaven where 


love is perfect indeed, these two holy | 
ones would not be less in harmony. | 


They were in harmony now on earth. 


‘‘Sister Terese, your grandfather has 
_ | deed, and giving to my darkened mind 
| new light.’’ | 


told you all?’’ 
Yes, sister Alice.’ 
«‘ And you consent, sister Terese?” 


 **Oh my sister, my more than sister, | 


would to God I could die in your stead ;’’ 
and the Hebrew Maiden threw her arms 
around the neck of Alice Courtney, but 
she answered not directly to the ques- 
tion. Alice, however, took it as a suffi- 
cient reply. | | 
‘¢ You must live to fill my place, sister 
Terese. God has willed it so. You, 
He has called to be Walter’s bride of 
earth for many a happy year; me, He 


has called to be Walter’s spirit-bride. 


I will watch over you both, and share in 
all your joys. There will be no jealousy 
enter my heart there to see you and dear 
Walter blessed. If Alice has not felt 
that baser passion on earth, she will not 
be tortured with it in our second Para- 
dise where all is love, I should never 
have allowed Walter to have plighted 
his troth to me, had I not known I was 
not long for earth. Sister, I loved him 
as you love him; I know that he 
loves you ; I feel that he loves me also 
like unto you; and in loving him there 


was joy in the thought of being united 


to him before I departed for my spirit 
home. But I would not have parted him 
from you; sol designed in my union, 
‘ and through my death, as we of earth 
call it, to overcome these errors of re- 
ligion, which have perverted the con- 
Science of your good grandfather, and 
my beloved papa.”’ 
| ou have prevailed,’’ 
said Sir Richard Courtney. 
_ ** The God of Abraham has made the 
child wise,”’ said Isaac Ben Ammon. 
The human heart is the divinest 
‘book of revelation,’ added the infidel 
Judah Nathans. : 
$€Qur families, Terese,’’ resumed 
Alice, ‘‘declared that the Christian and 
the Jewess could not wed, even though 


‘whom G 


they loved as truly and righteously as you 
and Walter loved, and the stern con- 
scientiousness of your grandfather and 
my father, in maintaining the fidelity of 


their covenants of religion and. division | 


of ogra tes for a time the twain 
had joined together, and 
whose hearts were still one after the 


cruel divorce which they had wrought. 
. Pardon me, papa for thus judging you.” 


‘*You are, my child, judging me in- 


‘‘Pardon me, good old man, for also 
judging you, who seém to me like one 
of the Patriarchs of your chosen race.’’ 

‘*Maiden, thou art weighing me in 


~the balances,’’ answered the Patriarch 


with humility. | | 

‘* At the first visit of your uncle Judah 
to my family, sister Terese,’’ resumed 
Alice, still addressing our heroine, ‘I 
knew not the secret of my own heart. 
Indeed it had none then, yet I wept and 
wickedly thought that I should not have 
been as noble as my sister Eleanor, in 
resigning Walter, and then when the 
stern fiat “came that the Christain and 
the Jewess must not mate, I wept at this. 
I saw my cousin Walter stricken down, 
and his life threatened with the blight 
of a great sorrow. Then I tried to 
comfort hini, but he would not be com- 
forted. Daily I shared his solitude, and 
my presence alone was endurable to him. 
This pleased me, but I was careful not to 
let my presence disturb his sorrow. I 


grew to love him, sister Terese; but 


with that love came the realization that, 
like my angel mother who is waiting for 
me above, -my mortal days were ordained 
to be but few. My noble Walter towered 
above me like a God by my side, in his 
“wpe sorrow, and I felt that he was long 
orearth. Almost an idolatry for him 
possessed me; but no jealousy for you, 
for it was then that I thought most of 
you. It was at that time that there grew 
up in my mind the fancy that you were 
destined to be his bride of earth—I his 
bride of heaven. Instead ‘of feeling as 
your rival, I became as one with you in 
my dream. It was still these twain 
whom God had joined together, but I 
became identified in your oneness, and I 
saw myself as a spirit hovering above 
you both. Then came the accident, 
when I was thrown from my horse, 
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which brought me nearer home. My 
former fancies now altogether 

me, and I resolved to imitate the noble- 
ness of my sister Eleanor.’’ 

‘*My beloved Alice, you have more 
than imitated her,’’ said Courtney’s 
eldest daughter, 

‘Resolving to bring you and Walter 
together agen,” continued the dying 

maiden, ‘ I consented to become his 
rag bride, for in doing so I believed 

I should convert my father to a 
higher wisdom, for I knew that he could 
not withhold from his dying child; and 
then my union with Walter seemed to 
give m¢ theright to live for him and you 
on earth, and afterwards above. As I 
rose towards my spirit home, I saw the 
love and unity of heaven, and Jesus was 
revealed to me in‘his own divine nature. 
Oh, papa; I knew then how wrong you 
and T Terese’s grandfather had en. 
There is no division of races where He 
ove no discords of creeds disturb 
i ¢ harmony of those who have put on 
body in heaven. When He reigns on 
earth the Christian and the Jew will mate 
Jove; and all mankind be as God's 
children. 

“*¥*Angel Alice, you have converted 
y your father to a Christian religion,’’ said 
Sir Richard to his daughter, feeling then 
as one of those little children. 

Maiden, the Nazarine is beautified 
to Isaac Ben Ammon, in thee,’’ said 
Terese’s grandfather. 


‘Philosopher, bow thy head to this 


. angelic teacher. I have solved the 
problem at last. Faith is the mor 
wisdom.”’ 

. Thus spoke Judah, the infidel. 

‘‘And now, sister Terese, leave me, 
for the angels are coming soon. Leave 
with me that bridal crown of flowers. 
Their presence will consecrate it to-night. 
You shall give me to Walter to-morrow, 
as his bride of earth, for a moment, and 
I will betroth you by my bridal gift of 
flowers, and then the angels will come.’’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
GONE JUST ABOVE HIM. 


It was on the following day and near 
the hour of sun-set. A bridal group 
were — in the chamber of Alice 


Cuties The ceremony of marriage 


was about to be performed—the linking 
of hands, typical of the union of souls. 
In this case, it was touchingly suggestive 


of the glorious conception of marriage 


for eternity, for the spirit of the bride 
was waiting to soar above. There was 
also foreshadowed that blending of earth 
and heaven, to which the highest inspir- 
ations of the human race mount up as 
on the wings of a present immortality. 
Even should earth never reach its 
state of spirit-blending, that throbbing 
immortality within us, will ever be 
yearning after that blessed consumma- 
tion. Linked with the spirits just above 
us is the conception which is always 
coming towards us, and our subtler being 
senses that linking when we are in the 
very night of spiritual darkness. 
‘Could there be but light on this— 
oh could there be but light, how near 


should we find ourselves to those above 


—just above—just above !”’ 


Thus thought Alice Courtney; Church 
of England divines had not taught her 
this, orthodoxy had obscured her vision 
as it has that of the whole world, but 
she was now so near her spirit-home that 
she began to see its light. 

‘Death is a great blessing, not a 
curse,’’ mused the infidel Judah Nathans. 


Adam gave us everlasting light, when, 


by death, he gave us spiritual immor- 
tality, sf there be such a hereafter state. 
He took us out of a mummied mortality, 


to which it matters not if no resurrec- 


tion brings us back.’’ 

Alice Courtney was just rising into 
that state of higher life to which death 
exalts us, but before departing, a priest. 
of the English Protestant Church, was 
present ready to link her in marriage 
with the belovéd one of earth. She 
wore upon her spiritual brow the wreath 
of flowers which she had thrown to 
Terese. They were almost withered, 
but still-she wore them, for their lan- 
guage pleased the fancies of her mind. 
The Hebrew Maiden was by her side, 
dressed in white, to give to Walter his 
bride of heaven. Isaac Ben Ammon was 
there, gazing upon the dying maiden, 
appearing in the scene like one of the 
ancients, waiting to bear a spirit above; 
Sir Richard Courtney was there; his 
sister was there ; Eleanor and young De 
Lacy, her lover, were there ; imagination 
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must picture them; language cannot 
describe the state of mind of the Court- 
ney family. Walter held his ‘‘spirit 
bride’ by the hand; the clergyman, 
with his book open, was about to begin 
the service. There was another present : 
it was Judah Nathans. But he kept 
himself in the back-ground, as though 
he felt himself not good enough for that 
_circle—not near enough to Alice even to 
be her witness, but never did he in his 
nature so well illustrate—Vot A// Dross 
—as at that moment. 

The marriage service of the Church 
of England was performed. Alice and 
Walter were one forever. 

‘*Until death us do part!”’ had no 
meaning in that solemn ceremony, 
though the form of words were used. 
All felt, even to the orthodox minister, 
- that the union was one of eternity, not 
of time; and the phrase—‘‘ Until death 
us do part’’ never sounded out of place 
to the Rev. Arthur Biair, until he united 
Alice Courtney to Walter Templar. 
Indeed, the Church of England divine 
paused when he came to that passage ; 
and for a moment there was a silence 
more expréssive than a book of com- 
mentaries; and when the reverend gen- 


tleman broke that silence with a voice 


sonorous with solemnity, and uttered 
*¢ Until death us do part,’’ a kindred 


thought ran through the minds of all-— - 


**Death has nought to do with this.” 
That single instant gave them more 
light of revelation on marriage than they 
had ever received before. They had 
now met one case of a marriage for 
eternity. 

That union of two souls, not to be 
parted by death, had received an eagghly 
ceremonial form. It was a type of 


‘ countless millions of such unions which 
we shall find hereafter in our Paradise 


above. 
 4* Let the bridegroom kiss the bride,” 


added the Rev. Arthur Blair, as he 


closed the ceremony. 

Walter Templar kissed his bide of 
heaven, and wept; Terese kissed her 
sister bride and wept; Sir Richard and 
Lady Templar kissed the bride and 
wept; indeed, there was not an eye 
of any present which was not baptized 
in tears. Even Judah Nathans felt 
that. he was as in the waters of Jor- 
dan then. It is the heart more than the 


come, The 


intellect which brings us all to the state 
of grace. 

Walter—my Walter—husband ! the 
angels are come.’ 


These were the first words of Alice 


Courtney after the close of the cere- 


mony. None answered, for all knew 
that the moments of parting were indeed | 
| were silent to catch the 
last words of the dying maiden-wife. 

“Sister Terese, the angels have come! 
Your hand, sister. Weep not for me— 
all is well. I give you my husband, to 
fill my place on earth, even as you just 
now gave him you love to me, Sister — 
Terese, we are not two, but one in him.”” 


And Alice Courtney joined the hands» | 


of Walter and Terese, and then con- . 
tinued: . 

‘‘Kneel, my beloved ones, that I may 
be able to reach your heads.” Ape | 
when they knelt she said, * Sister : 
rese, I place on your head my bridal 
wreath. When the flowers are withered 
and dead keep them in remembrance of 
me. Like my spirit, their perfumes will 
have gone to heaven. Walter, my hus- 
band, let my hands bless you.’””_ | 

‘‘My wife—oh, my wife! Thon. art 
indeed my spirit-bride! ’’ | 

It was the first time that Walter had 
dared to break with speech the spell of 
the heavenly presence after the marriage, | 
and rapturous was the look which Alice 
gave her husband when she heard from 
his lips, for the first time, the holy name 
of wife. 

‘* Husband,”’ she said, in a tone of i in- 
effable love, “1 shall be only just above 
you—only just above. My spirit shall 
minister to you and Terese, and shall 
share in all your joys. I know the 
angels mingle with their dear ones: on. 
earth.’’ 

**I believe you, Alice; I believe you, 
my wife.’’ 

will always believe thet. am 
near you, Walter? ’’ 

“Always will T believe my bride of 
heaven is near me.’ | 

And you, Sister Terese? 

‘<I will always believe my angel-sister. 
Alice is near me, also. 

‘She will be near you both, But 
there is a cloud in your future; it has 
troubled me, yet I see all bright beyond — 
it. If that cloud should 
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you, ‘tides sister, will you believe 
Alice near you then ?”’ 

We will, ” 
sponse, 

‘All is ‘aati all is well,” returned the 
maiden-wife ; and then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she said in a wearied voice, 

a though languishing to be gone: 

Pana, kiss me; mother, kiss me! ’”’ 

Sir Richard and. Lady Templar, in 
turn, hung over their dying daughter 
- aM instant and wept again, for they 

knew it was the last kiss on earth. 

** Sister Terese, kiss me.’’ The arms 
of ‘the’ brides encircled for a moment in 
a fond embrace Perfect love was indeed 
between ¢hém. Alice fell back upon her 
pillow, exhausted by the effort, but re- 
covering with a great struggle, she said: 

‘* Walter—husband! you the last!’’ 

~ The bridegroom took his bride in his 

arms and kissed her gently, again and 
saies then held her to his heart, for the 
of five minutes, amid breathless 
silence, which Alice broke with her dy- 
ing voice, which scarcely seemed to be a, 
i ‘sound ; 
Walter, the angels are come. I am 
going ! Only j just above—just—above! ”” 
_ And the spirit of the bride went only 
Just above him! Walter Templar held 
in his arms the inanimate clay. | 

We must pass over the first half-hour 
after the ‘‘flight”’ of the spirit of Alice 
Courtney, and the scene of the weeping 
family who stood around her bed. 
Judah Nathans was the first to leave the 
chamber; and he went forth from that 

angel-presence,' musing to in 
profound thought : 

‘*T think, to-day, there is an immor- 
tality; I wish I could sa/ve the problem !”’ 

Such was the state of that strange 

man’s mind. To-day, he thought there 
is an immortality; to-morrow, perhaps 
he would doubt again. Yet Judah Na- 
thans was traveling towards a state of 
faith. 

The ministering care of friends for 
the beautiful tabernacle of the departed 
one was performed, while the angels 


were ministering to a spirit. new born 


into their sphere. | 

At length, Walter Templar was alone 
with his dead—dead ! h! not dead, 
but more abundantly living. All that 
hight, he remained alone with her, feel- 
ing in close communion with her spirit. 


was the simultaneous re- | 


our behalf. 


To “— her presence was as palpable as 
before. - All that night she seemed with 
him. Indeed, he had never felt. her 
influence and presence as much as then. 
Her very being was suddenly, blended 
with his own being. His soul went out 
of him into her, and her soul took up 
anewabodeinhim. They were one more 
than though she had remained on earth 
—one, not in flesh, but in soul. He 
realized her own beautiful views of spirit- 
blending from the sphere above into the 
sphere of earth. Heaven and earth 
were ied that night in those two. - 

Thus spent Walter Templar his nuptual 
night in holy communion with his 
‘‘spirit bride;’’ and when he 
forth from her chamber in the- morning, 
he said to the bereaved parent: 

Father, my bride zs gone only just 
above me!”’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MIDNIGHT BEFORE DAY. 


-Nine months have fled since the death 
of Alice Courtney. Her mortal remains 
were embalmed and brought to England 


where she was sepulchred with her race. 


The first grief of her family has sub- 


sided into a holy remembrance of. the 


sainted dead. They deemed that to 


{ mourn for her would trouble her gentle — 


spirit in her home of peace. It is more 
fit that we lament over the unblessed, 
than over our angels who have gone 
before us, to prepare our way—to be as 
ministering spirits to us and perchance 
to plead often to the Angel of Mercy in 
There is a profound phil- 
osophy in the Catholic notion of the 


Intercession of the Saints, which our 


own faith continues, at least, in one 

case: | 

“ Mingling with Gods, he can plan for his brethren” 
This intercessional and ministering 


agency of those whom we term the 
**dead’’ in behalf of the living of earth, 


who are more _—— the dead, is per- 


haps more universal than we deem. 
And so the Courtney family, thus im- 
pressed by the beautiful termination of 
Alice’s mortal life, looked up to her, not 
as dead, but as their ministering spirit 
in her sphere ‘¢just above.’’ 

Hence, Sir Richard Conta and his 
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family had already begun to prepare to 
carry out the intentions of Alice in the 
consumination of the union between 
Walter Templar and Terese Ben Ammon. 
Moreover, ey and his sister were 
desirous to accomplish the union be- 
tween Eleanor and Frederick De Lacy. 
There was, too, the redemption of the 
De Lacy estates close in the prospective, 
and Sir Richard and Lady Templar were 
now overjoyed to see their hopes of 
‘twenty years so near fulfillment. There 
were, therefore, so many reasons for the 
immediate marri of Eleanor with 
Frederick De Lacy and Walter with Te- 
 yese, that six weeks from the date of our 

‘present chapter the grand wedding was 
arranged to take place. 

Judah Nathans, the sceptic and man of 
evil—for, with his strange’ perversion of 
mind, he still persisted in thus classify- 
* ing himself—he had resolved to clear the 
mortgage from the De Lacy estates that 
his niece might present the cancelled 
bond to her husband on her wedding 
day. Sir Herbert Blakely’s agent, Law- 
yer Wortley, had been duly notified by 
Judah, who had also written to his 

rmer master whom he had too well 
served. Indeed, Walter Templar had 
been for the last three weeks in London 
with Terese’s uncle and Lawyer Wortley 
to settle the De Lacy affairs. A singular 
circumstance connected with thc matter 
was that Sir Herbert Blakely had ac- 
cepted the new situation, and had written 
to his lawyer, authorizing him to con- 
clude the business in his behalf on 
a certain date, providing he himself 
had not. returned to England at that 
date. He said in his letter that, 
notwithstanding his great disappoint- 
ment and rage at first, he knew that 
what ‘‘Snap”’ had resolved as a ne- 
cessity he would accomplish; and, 
therefore, there was left to himself no 
alternative but to bow to that necessity. 
He, however, was profuse in his re- 
proaches against his ancient -mentor, 

whom, he observed, had betrayed both 
him and his father. So far, all this 


| ~~. seemed genuine, and the day named by 


Sir Herbert was the date fixed upon for 
the redemption of the De Lacy estates, 
with or without the presence of Blakely. 
That date was one week before the mar- 
riage of Walter Terese, which had 
been arranged accordingly. But had 
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Judah Nathans known that Sir Herbert's 


etter had been ‘written in England, 
though sent to Italy to be posted, he 
would have understood that his former 
master was about to play some treach- 
erous part, and the dark sequel of- our 
story would not have been now to come. 
The departing spirit of Alice Court- 
ney had foreseen the dark cloud in the 
future of Walter and Terese, before the 
bursting of the refulgent sun, The ful- 
fillment is near—it is now the ‘“‘midnight 
before day.’’ This is so generally found 
true in our experience that the fact has 
given rise to a familiar proverb: It does 
oftentimes seem the very fiends are at 
work most vigorously just at the point 
where our happiness is to be consum- 
mated. How often does the home- 
bound sailor get wrecked on his native 
shores. But then, this is all simple 
enough in its explanation. It is because 
he is nearer the rocks of his native 
land, instead of far out in the deep 
ocean, where it is always safest to be in 
a treacherous storm. Sir Herbert Blakely 
and the De Lacy estates were Walter 
Templar’s rocks, and he was nearer upon 
them because he was nearer to his shore. 
This fact made his ‘ midnight before 
day.’”’ Will any of the characters of our 
story be wrecked upon those rocks? | 


‘CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE SUPPLANTER AT WORK. 


There was a lone inn on the London | 
road between Bath and Sherbourne, 
about twenty-five miles from Courtney 
House. Turning off about two miles 
below, a horseman journeying to Sir 
Richard’s mansion would find his shortest 
way through an unfrequented English 


forest, which was just the place for a 


dark deed. The Bath and Weymouth | 
coaches were in the habit of stopping at 
that inn for their changes of horses, and 
the landlord had received instructions 
from Sir Richard Courtney to. have 
ready on the roth of November, 1824, 
two of his best horses for gentlemen on 
their way from London. The keeper of 
that inn was Jacob Blakely, a plebeian 
first-cousin of Sir Herbert Blakely, 
though the relationship in society had 
been somewhat ignored. | | 
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On the afternoon of the tenth of No- 
vember, two horsemen, muffled in cloaks, 
entered the coachyard of the *‘ 
Head’’—the sign of the inn. They dis- 
mounted and entered. The landlord, 
who ‘seemed to expect thein, showed 
them into a little back parlor. One of 


the horsemen was an Italian, the other . 


an Englishman. | 
Jacob,” observed the Englishman 


to the landlord as hé threw off his cloak © 


and laid his pistols on the table, ‘‘ Is all 
?’ 
“Yes, Sir \Herbert.’’ 


the men whom I despatched 


| | 
Yes, Sir Herbert; and six more vil- 
lainous looking rascals I never saw.’’ 
‘« They: better suit my purpose, then. 
Bid them here at once for their orders, 
_ for Sir Walter Templar and his compan- 


ion are not more than an hour’s ride 


from the inn. Is my carriage also ready, 


- blinds down, chains fixed to bind our | 


man,—for he will be like a lion caged ; 
short, is all ready ?”’ 


-“*T have myself attended to every- 


thing, Sir Herbert.” 

‘*‘Then show these villainous cut- 
throats in. They should cut his throat,’’ 
Blakely added to his companion, after 
the landlord had departed, ‘‘ but that I 
have a sweeter morsel of revenge in 
store.’ 

‘My friend, the blood-letting is the 
better way to rid yourself forever of 
your enemy,’’ observed the Italian. 

‘*What, Orsini, do you not better 
understand revenge? Sir Walter Tem- 
plar shall rot in the dungeon of De Lacy 
castle. Will it not be better than sun- 
light to your eyes to see him in that 
dark dungeon with but a little flickering 
lamp to show him the misery of his 
years of captivity, for such it shall be to 
‘him, I swear it by ‘the iron will of my 
father.” 

igs | confess: your view ‘is pleasant, 


Blakely.. I would give much to see 
him daily in that dungeon of your 
castle, for I have not forgotten the hum- 


bling Sir Walter Templar gave me be- 
fore my companions in Rome.’’ . 

** Aye, by the fiend, that castle shall be 
mine yet. I will strike the very name 
of De Lacy from it. 
jailor, though it should cost me the rest 

of ay days to do him this service. 


he will rot; two 


I will be Templar’s | 


fo 


, and his carcass will be 


rats in his dungeon. But hist! here 
pet our men. n with our masks, 
Orsini.”’ 


The six ruffians entered and crowded 


| around the table, almost filling the room. 


The landlord placed a decanter of 
brandy on the table and left. 

‘Well, my men, are you all ready,” 
asked Sir Herbert Blakely. 

We are,’’ replied their leader. 

‘¢ Then let five of you away to the old 
lodge in the forest. Let the other be at 
the cross roads with the carriage. Two 
hours hence the work must be done. 
It will be then just about dark. I and 
my friend will follow our men. We will 
keep a little out of sight, until just be- 
fore they reach the old lodge, we will 
put spurs to our horses and in a moment 
be to your assistance. Come, drink but 
not too deeply, for remember you have 
no lamb to play with to-night.” 

‘There is a purse—fifty guineas for 
each. To-morrow morning you shali 
have the like sum. Six months hence 
the dose shall be repeated, if you hold 


| —— tongues; if you don’t, they will 


ing you all to the gallows. Now, be 


_off with you.”’ 


But . 


Tiv 


In another minute, Count Orsini and 
Sir Herbert were alone, when the 
Italian observed : 

‘*It is lucky that Farinelli is with Sir 
Walter Templar.”’ | 
- You are right, Orsini, for all the 
suspicion of foul play will rest upon him. 
They are known to have been once 
; and we will let the other be 
known that Farinelli attempted to assass- 
inate his rival in the old monastery at 
Rome.” 

“Yes, Blakely, the jealous Donna 
Clara must be brought in to reveal that 
part. I left her in a towering rage, 


| last night, when I told her that Farinelli 


was about to leave London, to visit 
Terese at Courtney House ; and when 
Sir Walter is missing, it will be easy to | 
pursuade the prima donna that he put 
him out of the way to make the prize 


his own. I hate Farinelli as much for 
spoiling at game with Donna Clara 
Garcia, do Templar for defeating 


me in the duel.”’ 
‘¢ Well, we shall have revenge on them 
both, Orsini, I have no cause against 
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the former advice of my old mentor. 
Yes, ‘Snap was wise. Farinelli was 
chosen well by him to bear my part. in 
his own, and if Ican keep my connec- 
tion with this night’s work, 
presence in England hid from him, 

will be. as I would have it. Snap would 


not betray me and my dead father, but 
for the greater necessity as he calls it te | 


the marriage of his niece. But Tem 


plar out of the way, and that necessity 
will be gone; and the De Lacy estates | 


still be mine”’ 


and Farinelli 


the ‘‘ Dragon’s Head,"’ and lept from 


their foaming We need scarcely | 
say that there. was perfect good will 
between.these two men who have played | 


principal parts in ourstory. On Wal- 


ter’s side, he had ever regarded the 


- foster-brother with friendly feeling, and 
his respect for him was not lessened by 
- his’ over-jealous care for Terese. In 
fact, he. also knew of his morbid love 
and. the peculiar position which Isaac 
Ben Ammon had brought him into; 
but, as Farinelli was the first to with- 
draw from the proposed missalliance 
and return to his old relations of foster- 
- brother, Terese and Walter treated him 
with the same consideration as before. 
There was one circumstance, however, 
that Farinelli had hid; it was his at- 
tempt to kill our hero in the ruined 
the foster-brother had he confessed all, 
for it would have helped to clear him 


from the suspicion of the dark deed 


which Sir Herbert Blakely had resolved 
to saddle upon him. 
Our hero and the foster-brother en- 


tered the lone inn together, having first | 
committed their horses to the care of | 


the hostler and ordered fresh ones to be 
ready in 
on their way to Courtney House, to 
which Farirelli had been invited to 
spend afew weeks with his foster-sister, 
before her marriage, and to stay till 
after the wedding, This was done out 
of tender ty a for the young man and 
to reconcile him by generous treatment 
to the sacrifice which he had made of 
his own hopes to. secure’ the happiness. of 
foster-sister. 

half hour, our ‘hero and’ his 


and | 


Well would it have been for | 


half an hour. They were both | 


; 


_your holding the estates.’’ 


brother had turn 


ous fare, were in the coachyatdiof — 
the Dragon’s Head. A moment. after- 
ward ‘they ‘were in their saddles, 
And. now, Farinelli, for: a twe 


five. mile ride in the dark,’’ said: 


Walter. ‘‘I love ride by nights: Away, | 
Tam with you, Sir Walter. 
And dashed the mien; 
but scarcely: had they gone, when ‘Sir 
Herbert and Count Orsini were standing | 


! | by their own fleet steeds. | 
Soon afterwards, Sir Walter Templar | _ 
eres up to the door of | 


mace your son George with the 
carriage ?’ 
Yes, Sir Herbert.’’ Sy 
he be fully trusted, fot 
we must dispense with those rifians — 
when our man is secured. They must — 
not know me nor where Sir Waiter. 


forget, cousin thats we 


are interested as much as yourself. im 


** Curse you. I had forgotten. that you : 


had a tongue to blab of your relations: 


Yes, you and George inherit after ~ 
so I may trust you both.”’ — 

-. *©You may trust us, cousin Herbert;"! 
“retorted Jacob ‘Blakely with a: 


smile, 
Sir Herbert and Count Orsini’ again | 
masked, butas it was now dark, t 
was no fear of their meeting any one on 
the road:.. The caution was merely:to 
them from being recognized by 
Walter Templar and the ruffians:in 
their execution of the work ‘ulose: at — 
hand. The two plotters now 0 
off at full speed to the performance:of — 
their night's business. The plan was to — 


separate Farinelli from his companion; 


and, after detaining him few hours 
a prisoner; to let him go unhurt to carry 


the news to Courtney House thatsus+ 


picion ‘might afterwards fall upon ‘him, — 
while Sir Walter Templar was to: be . 
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spoken, and soon they heard the clatter | 


at first, however,.no0 thought that they 
were pursued, for they heard but the 
sound of two horses in the distance. 


Other horsemen might lawfully be on 


road as well as they, and even if aught 
sinister were in the circumstance, Walter 
felt that he’and his companion were a 
_ match for any two; his bold spirit was 
, nothing daunted.: ‘But as they: came in 


- sight of ithe \rains of the lodge in the 


forest he thought he saw figures moving 
in the front, or the moon was shining 
brightly out. 
look: to your “pistols,” he 
“said. may be danger abroad. I 
see figures of men moving in the dis- 
tance, and: the ‘horsenien behind are 
gaining upon us. Gallop boldly onward 
but ‘be ready.” 


‘am im no way alarmed, Sir Wal- 


ter,” was the reply. 
Our hero and his‘companion attempted 


the lodge at a gallop, but the six — 


—— threw themselves across the road, 
and the horses suddenly finding them- 
selves, as facing a wall of masked men, 
reared on their haunches in fright. Had 
not the movement so unexpected, 
and the horses thus terrified, Sir Walter 
and his. companion would have fired and 
. broken .through the robbers, as he at 
first took them to be. The ruffians 
- seized. upon. the. reins of the affrighted 
steeds, and the riders had no power to 
defend themselves to advantage, though 
they fired, but without any deadly effect. 
By this time, Blakely and Orsini were 
_ upon the spot, when Sir Herbert, with- 
out speaking, shot Templar's horse in 
the head, for he readily recognized our 


hero from his. companion by his towering — 


form. Walter and ‘his dead steed fell 
together, Three of the ruffians busied 


themselves in. capturing Farinelli, whom 


_ they bore. unhurt to the lodge, thus 

— him from his friend. Sir 

_ Walter, in the méantime, disengaging 

himself, sprang to his feet and prepared 
to use the. butt of -his heavy horse-pistol. 

_ The ruffians: hovered: around him irreso- 


lute, for they saw that they had no 


_ common man to deal with. 
_. Fools, seize him,’’ said Sir Herbert 
in a rage, seeing this irresolution, thus 


himself, 


Walter, as 


groaning at a few yards 


“© Ha* You ejaculated Templar. 
‘Then I understand it all.” 

Thus saying, our hero sprang upon the 
leader of the ruffians and felled’ him to. 
the earth. In another instant he ‘was 


@&'appling with the other two. 


A few words from the Italian, advik: 
ing Blakely to shoot Templar, told who 
was the other mysterious personage. 

#€You, too, Count Orsini! ” observed 
he caught up one of the 
ruffians Br hurled him over his head, in 
true English fashion, and then, with ‘his : 
fist, he sent the other reeling to the 
fra by a mighty blow from his iron- — 
fist, “But before he could 
the advantage, two from the lod; 

o had bound Farinelli with cord 
siezed upon our hero, while a blow on 
the head from Sir Herbert's life-preserver 
brought Templar senseless upon the | 
ground. 
Bind and gag him, my men,’’ said 
Blakely in a tone of satisfaction at the 
capture. Then look to com- 
rades.’’ 


Our leader is dead,” 


the men. ‘His scull is broken,’’ he 
added. 

The one whom Templar had thrown 
over his head was fearfully bruised, and 
istance, while 
the other arose bewildered by the blow 
given him, but muttering curses. 

*‘ Away with our man to the carriage 
while he is senselesss, and take your 


leader afterwards to the inn. If he is 
dead, his booty is yours.” ey 
Ay, ay, your honor,’’ one of the 


ruffians replied to the command of their 


‘employer, and then they bore Sir Wal- : 


ter Templar to the carriage. . 

_ They found George Blakely (the son 
of the inn-keeper) at the cross roads 
with the carriage, ready to start on his | 
journey. It was about a quarter of a 
mile from the spot where the capture 
had been made, and which they reached 
by cutting across the forest. Sir Walter 
was still senseless when the ruffians laid 
him in the carriage, to which they 
cheinied. bien with the chains which had 
been on purpose. 

“That will do, my men,’’ said Sir 
Herbert. ‘‘Now return to the 
Let a portion of your number ‘tnd se : 
the inn the body of your leader, 


he is safely buried before 
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morning. At midnight, let the other - 
_ stranger go, and be sure that he is un- iz 

|, without as much as a bruise. | 
‘Touch not his watch nor his purse; but | 
estimate their value, and I will pay the | . 
amount extra to the promised reward of 


this nigbt’s work. If, at one in the” 


morning, you are all at the inn, there 


will be the other fifty pounds each for 

» with the same share for your dead 
If one of you is missing, there | | 
I will have no spies's on 
| by stifled moanings and a struggle to re- 
lease himself from the cords‘ which 


jer. 
will be nothing. 
my actions or course.’ 


- ** All right, your honor,’’ said he who 
now took the lead of the ruffians. 

_ “And now, my men. But stop a 
moment. Be sure you reload the pistols 
of this gentleman whom we have caged, 
and put them in the holsters of the 
saddle of his dead mare, so that it 
might seem that both the horse and its 
rider have been shot before resistance 
could be made—shot by 
—do you understand.’ 


your honor; a brave plot. 
will then rest upon 


‘*Exactly. Be and in six 
months from to-night, call at the inn 
and there shall be another fifty guineas 
ai” for you. Quick, away with i 


his ‘Company 


| ‘« Blakely, that i is well arranged,” ob- 
served ‘Orsini, as soon as the hired 
ruffians were out of hearing. 


«tT think so, Orsini. 


from this scrape.. He will be charged 
with murder and hung; but that i is no 
concern of mine.’’ 
_ Not in the least, Blakely ; but I 
- must set Donna Clara Garcia on his 
track. She must be made to think that 
Farinelli has put Sir Walter out of his 
to marry Terese. I know what a_ 
pis Spanish woman will 
herself.”’ 
- « And now, ‘Orsini, we must be off, to 
each my castle before the morning.” 
You are right ; so into the 
In another minute the were dashin 
the De castle. | 


All the lawyers : 
in England will not clear Farinelli from > 


CHAPTER 


‘THE DUNGEON OF THE DE tacr 
CASTLE. 


thet night: the 
Sir Walter Templar whi riche 


as a pair of stout coach horses en go 


towards the castle of the De Lacys: For _ 
the first two hours our hero remained  _—=sy 
insensible, and then it was noticed that | 


he began to revive, which was indicated 


bound him. After that, Walter remained | 
quiet, though he occasionally moved — 


himself as if to relieve by change his 


uncomfortable position. The fact was — 
that, after our hero regained his con- _ 


sciousness, he endeavored to collect his 


thoughts and grapple in his.mind with — 


all the circumstances before him: and bis _ 
present condition, and he deemed it un- — 


wise to exhaust himself with:useless _ 
les. He, therefore, was very quiet, — 
y with his reflections for nese ae 
of the journey. 28 
“At length the carriage drove upto ‘the a 
avenue of fir trees on a 
referred to at the opening of our'story. | 


Blakely and Orsini then alighted, ahd, - 


with the aid of George, they bore Sir 
Walter Templar up the dense and wind- — 
ing avenue towards the secret’ entrance - 
of De Lacy castle. Our ‘hero, thongh | 
now sensible, was weak and powerless — 
from the loss ‘of blood which had gushed — 
from the wound in his head. Besides, — 
he . was still bound with” cords and = 
gagged. 

In a quarter of an hour. afterwards the 2 


conspirators entered the heat 
door which admitted them into the | 
secret apartments of the castle: Reach- — 


ing the room which ‘‘Snap”’ "had named 
Sir Herbert’s Den, they 
body of our hero, and Poet -the lamp, 


‘which George had lighted, on the table. 4 


The Den was as elegantly furnished as — 
when we first introduced our readers to ae 


j it at the opening of our ‘story. : 


rested for a moment or two, and each of ce 
the.men. helped himself to a glass of — 
braridy. from the decanter on the table, _ 
for the apartment had been. evidently = 
for occupants, but ‘Walter 

was not to be one of them. | 
| ome, let us bear him to the dun- 


e De Lacy estate, 


oaken 
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of said Sir Herbert 
ely to his:companions. 

> The baronet then totiched the spring 
of the concealed panel, which flew open 
and: revealed a leading to the 
picture gallery of the castle. © This 
ef curious ornamental masonry, connect- 
ing the wing built’by the recluse of the 
De Lacy‘family with the main building. 
From the outside it looked something 
like an arched bridge as much to sepa- 
rate the wing‘from the castle as to con- 
Rect it, and,\as on the inside there was 
no t communication between the 


be a solid mass of stone-work. The 
passage also being very narrow and low, 
it seemed nothing like a corridor. 

~The three villains again took up the 
body of our hero and entered this pas- 
sage, which was both dark and damp. 
Reaching the other end of this tunnel- 
like piece of stone-work—for such it 
looked inside—they laid down their 

isoner, and: Sir Herbert, taking hold 


the handle of a crank connected with | 
arose and staggered to an oaken chair in 
| his dungeon, by the side of a rude table 


some concealed machinery in the wall, 
turned. it round a number of times, 


- though with great difficulty. Gradually | 


what seemed solid masonry moved and 


a large stone slab, forming the door, en- | 
, you will perceive before you. 


tered into a groove in the wall. Through 
this the- men bore our hero, and now 


_ found themselves in a legitimate corridor | 


which led them to the picture gallery of 
the castle, where: still hung the portraits | 
Of the ancestors of Lord Frederick De 
‘Laey.. Almost’ beneath that. gallery | 
where. huhg those pictured guardians of 
De-Lacys, deep in the earth was the 


dungeon where the supplanter designed |. 


Sir Walter Templar during the 


rest of his life, or until, as:the vindictive |. 
had said, Walter. should rot |. 


man himself 
~«rot!- beneath the castle which he had | 


résolved to’ redeem for his friend. Pas-- |’ 
‘sing through: this’ picture gallery, they | 


emtered another ‘corridor. Here they 
found: a-large iron door, which also 
opened: by: :méans of concealed machin- 
ery. ‘Iv-was, however, evidently a door, 
and known to: connect with the dungeon 
_ of the castle, but the’ secret of its work- 
ing had been alway 


_ of thé castle: It had been communicated 


General Blakely by Lord | | 
De * as an antiquated curios- 


apparen 
two buildings, this bridge was supposed to | 


kept by the master 


— 


‘dungeon wit 


ity of barbarous times than with any 

intentions of present use. The iron door 
was opened by Sir Herbert, revealing a 
‘strong flight of stairs built in spiral 
form, down which they descended. At 
the bottom of these, they entered a short 
passage at the base of the castle, and 
descended a second flight of stairs— 
these of stone. At thev 
the passage leading to the dungeon, and, 
in the three villains, 
now thoroughly exhausted, laid Sir Wal- 
ter Templar down before the heavy iron 
grating of his prison, into which he was 


cast, upon a bundle of straw which had 


been recently placed there to. receive 
him. Sir Herbert Blakely now took the 
gag from our hero’s mouth and loosed: 


' the cords that bound him. 


“Sir Walter Templar,” he- sid: ad- 
dressing his prisoner, ‘‘ you are now free 
so far as the limits of this dungeon. 
Excuse us for gagging and binding you. 


' It was doubtless uncomfortable, but nec- 


essary, as our mutual friend ‘*Snap’’ 
would say.”’ 
Walter condescended no reply, but he 


on which was a lamp which Sir Herbert 
had lighted. 

hess Sir Walter, there i is bread and water | 
It is but | 
two days old. The fare is not the best, 
- I confess, but it is according to custom. 
_ You are my prisoner; I have constituted 
myself your jailor. At present, the re- 
lationship pleases me, though I know not 
how long it may so please me. ‘You are 
weak, I see, from loss of blood and your 
bonds. We will leave you now—eat and. 
. rest,—but will return, for I cannot forego 
satisfaction of explaining the 
, State of our mutual affairs.”’ 

Still Sir Walter made no reply; but hie 
‘raised his head from the table. upon 
‘which he had leaned, and threw-at his 
_jailor a haughty, defiant look which told. 
that his ‘spirit was nothing subdued, 
_ though his strength was well nigh gone; 
‘from his - wound .and treatment that 
Night. - But had he possessed an that mo-~ 
ment all his physical prowess, it would 
“have ‘been dangerous for Si Herbert 
‘and his companions to have been in the 
‘that lion-like man... 
‘In a few moments more our hero was 
He then drank deeply of the 
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pitcher of water on the table, for he was 
parched with thirst ; next bathed his face 
m a bowl of water which he saw near him, 


and washed the blood from his head; |} 


afterwards he partook.of his simple fare 
of bread and drank again from the rude 
pitcher. His meal done, he knelt for a 
few moments as in silent prayer, and 
then rising, approached the heap of 
straw and laid himself down to rest. In 
this quiet, self-possessed conduct’ there 
was much of heroism and philosophy, 
_ for the truly heroic are never petulant in 
their great trials. Our hero was soon 
in a peaceful sleep, for he was worn out 
by the tax upon his system that night. 
The fact also was that Walter was desir- 
ous to fully recover his strength to meet 
the three villains on their next visit to 
his dungeon. He meditated an attack 
7 pe them, and an escape from the castle 


CHAPTER LI. . 


SUPPLANTER AND THE AVENGER 
‘TOGETHER. 


Sir Walter Templar slept for full six 
hours on his heap of straw, and then he 
arose and fed his small lamp from a small 
can of oil which he saw upon the table. 
He readily appreciated that his jailor 
designed to allow him the light from his 
tiny lamp, this relieving his darkness, 
but, at the same time, making his situa- 
tion visible. There was an exquisite 

‘sense of revenge manifested in this. 
_ Evidently, a long captivity was intended, 
and our hero at once concluded that his 
vindictive enemy had resolved to crush 
his spirit and gloat over his miserable 
condition, before conga away with 
him, providing he had 


THE 


however, thankful for this, and he 
deemed that there was a Providence at. 
work to save him even in his enemy’s 
fine plan of revenge. | 

_. Our hero also perceived that, while he 
had slept, a basket containing his simple 
fare of bread and water had been passed 
through’ an iron-grated window which 
opened from the outside. This basket 
he took from the shelf fixed to receive 


resolved to | 
take his life as the sequel. Walter was, ’ 


‘knelt, he did before; before te 


tered the dungeon. 


took himself to rest, for Walter. h ‘2 


been ‘trained by his uncle: Courtney: to 
devotional duties, and from the purity — 


of his life, he had retained the beautiful 
practice of his boyhood.. He was-nota 


Rising from his 
knees, he ate a hearty meal and félta 


| degree of thankfulness and a wonderful 


self-possession. 
. He remembered, too, at that trying 
hour, what Alice his ‘‘ spirit-bride’”’ had | 
told him on her death-bed concerning 


the cloud in his life, which she saw before 


him, and he remembered her promise — 
that she would be near him then. Ex- 


_alted and poetic minds, as we have before 


said, are generally sensible to beautiful 
ascinating spell o irit of his dead 
bride. He believed thet was yrs 

him even in that dun , and he ex- | 
acne a strength of mind and a:reso- 
from the assurance. 
‘After his meal our hero again bat 


his head to comfort the wound, which - 
' had not been serious t 


him-some loss of blood, “He felt, how- 
ever, his strength nearly recovered; and — 


to put his into its usual vigorous 
condition, he took rapid exercise to and 


fro in his dungeon. This. he kept up — 
for an hour, and then, hearing footsteps” 

echoing in the stone passage leading ta 
his cell, he returned to his seat and 


leaned himself upon the table as though _ 


from physical weakness. Scarcely was 
he in this position when the heavy bars 
fell from the iron grated doar, and Sir — 
Herbert Blakely, Count Orsini and 

George, the innkeeper's burly ‘son, en- _ 


Herbert, after he had contemplated our — 
hero for a few moments, ‘I see *you:af-- 
fect not to notice our presence. The 
same haughty spirit with which you 


‘*Sir Walter Templar,’’ ‘began 


braved me when a boy yon stil}-main- 


tain. That spirit I will crush out of you. 
ment of our mutual affairs. wi you 
listen, Sir Walter Tem-— 

will listen, sir,” replied Sir 


ter, who desired to learn the situation. ~~ 


it; and then he again bathed his face to 
are patient, but I doubt not 


prepare for his simple meal. Again he 
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‘There was a | 
Lawyer Wortley from a haughty boy of 
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through. 


Herbert Blakely, I remember | 


the answer of a princess of England to 


her jailor in the tower. If you remem- 


ber it, too, you may take it as the an- 
swer of my class to such as you.”’ 


What miay that answer have been?” 


Phis, Herbert Blakely : ‘We are of 
the nature of the lion, sir, and do not 
war with mice.” 
_ At this answer the supplanter’s face 
flushed to the very roots of his hair, for 
he undetstéod the supreme contempt 
which the remark implies: it was that of 
one of the proud nobles of England 


against an upstart who claimed rank 
with them. Sit Herbert was about to 


gi e vént to his usual burst of oaths, but 
restrained himself, for Orsini, one of 
the ancient nobility of Italy, was pres- 


- ent, and he wished not to give his cap- 


tive the opportunity to play the lion, and 
he be the mouse, then. 

understand you, Sir Walter,’’ he. 
answered, ‘‘and will take up the subject 
where you have suggestively brought it: 
one of your class, then, was beggared ; 


_ my father; who was much such a man as 
_ those who founded the old tamilies who | 
- lord over England, made himself more 


than a match for many of their descend- 
Among the 
rest of. his acts he supplanted the De 
Lacys, and both he and his son swore 
that this castle and the estates belonging 
to the old family should be ours. Your 


uncle and father came between us—still 


we kept to.our purpose. My father, and 
_then your father, died, and I offered a 
hundred thousand pounds more in be- | 


half of the beggar boy, providing the 
estates were transferred fully to me, 
This would have been done but for you. 
lenge sent through 
fifteen. 


It ran thus: ‘Tell the sup- 


planter that when Sir Walter Templar 


is @ man, he will meet him and exact 
vengeance for the De Lacys.’ Do you 
remember?" | 
supplanter in the same spirit.” 
“Tt is. well, Sir Walter Templar, and 


- now we meet; you are the captive, I the 


jailor.. Now, listen! I have resolved 


to play the avenger—your own charac- 
ter-—as well as the supplanter. You de- 


inspire your tage before I am 


‘signed to redeem this castle. You shall 


rot in its dungeon. Is not my ven- 
‘géance poetic? To confess the truth, I 
am so enticed by it that, instead of kil- 
ling you at once, I wish to have the - 
pleasure of seeing you pine to death be- 
fore rotting; and to give. you a concep- 
tion of how much you are mastered, I will 
will inform you of matters of which you 
are ignorant. You remember, Sir Wal- 
ter, while in Italy, some unknown 
attempted to assassinate you on the 
night of the duel with my friend, Orsini, 

nt remember the titled ruffian aimed 
at my life first, and then set on his 
hireling.”’ 
said Orsini, furiously. 

‘* That Orsini had nought to do with 
the attack upon you,’’ continued Blakely, 
‘*you will believe when I inform you 
that the unknown man was the jealous 
foster-brother of Terese Ben Ammon.” 
_ Walter was overwhelmed with aston- . 
ishment, and a light broke in upon him ; 

et, though he saw some wicked design 
in the revelation, he did not fully under- 
stand the connection of the circum- 
stances of Italy with the present case. 

_*€T see you are curious,’’ resumed the 
supplanter. ‘‘ Well, this same foster- 
brother was with you last night. He 


- was captured, but not robbed or hurt. 


At midnight he was freed to carry the 
strange news to Courtney House. This 


/ Morning, of course, a search was made 


for you, when, doubtless, your dead 


| horse was found, and in the holsters of 


the saddle I caused to be placed your 


3 = loaded, as though they had not 


| without resistance. 
_ the supposed murder rest ? 


fired. The supposition will be 
that you and your steed were killed 
Upon whom will 
The circum- 


_ stances are singular, are they not?”’ 


thwart you. 
traced ta Farinelli, and my own family 

.$* That boy is a man, and answers the | | 
-elli has the motive of jealousy which, 
though concealed by your family, will 
out on his trial.’’ 


j 


 Villians! I see it now. You would 


attach the supposed murder of myself to 


an innocent man. But Heaven will 
There can be no motive 


by him.” 
** You forget, Sir Walter, that Farin- 


6s Through your means. Well? Go 
on, sir.”’ | 
‘And with the fact of his love and 
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jealousy, the greater fact that he at- L.. 


tempted to assassinate you in Italy! Is 
hot that enough to hang any man upon 
the: best of circumstantial evidence? ”’ . 

“You forget, ‘Herbert Blakely, that 
you are in England, and that you also 
designed to take my life in Italy.” 
_ So Judah Nathans told you that, did 
he? But I learned wisdom trom him. 
Iam not in England, but in Italy still. 
There are letters from me on the way at 


this moment, dated from Rome, to vari- | 


ous persons in this country. So you s¢e, 
we are proof against suspicion. I shwil 
not move in this affair, nor appear in 


England until after Farinelli is hanged.” | 


That will I preveut. Templar to the 
_ Templar to the rescue!"’ was an 
ancient Wwar-cry of our hero's family. 
As it rang through that dungeon and 
echoed in the vaulted passages without, 
Walter sprang from the chair in which 
he had been reclining as in a very feeble 
state, and, bounding towards Sir Her- 
bert Blakely, he caught him with one 
_ iron grip at’the throat and the other at 


his waist, and with the tremendous | 


strength which he possessed, now con- 
cetitrated fot the great struggle which he 
had tesolved upon, he hurled his foe far 
from him. It was another such ‘an 
effort as he had put forth when he threw 


Farinelli in the old monastery at Rome. | 


Pad Herbert lay senseless on the dungeon 
Templar to the rescue!’’ again he 
shouted as he sp upon Orsini; but 
the. young noble being somewhat pre- 
_ pared, struggled with all his might. He 
would, however,. have been speedily 
overcome, but the burly George Blakely, 
the son, seized our hero 
‘the throat from behind, and holding him 
till he was black in the face, he was 
borne by his two antagonists to the 
floor, to. which, with great difficulty, 
they contrived to chainhim. The noble 
and the peasaht-giant—for George was 


gigantic—then carried Sir Herbert sense-. 


less away with them, leaving our hero 
chained in the dungeon of the De Lacy 
castle. Will the guardian spirit of 
Alice, his bride, watch over him now? 
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. | mind during the three weeks whic 


min | 
somebody ought to be hung the 
awful offence; and this, fifty years ago, 
stronger by far than at th 
time. 


a 
THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. |. 


“ 


The mysterious disappe 
Walter Templar had occupied the: 


Si 


elapsed since his incarceration im the 


dungeon of the De Lacy castle. The 


press throughout the country had filled — 


its pages with the circumstances as far as 


known, accompanied with numerous 


speculations and opinions thereon, 


Murder in England has always been a 


crime which has shocked the héart of _ 


of the country. The English may not — 
be greater lovers of justice ‘than the — 


people of America, but they far 


more strict concerning the majesty of 
the law, and when the crime: touches 
human life, law does become in dur 
parent. country a grand expression “of 
justice. Let bit the life of the meatiest 


subject of the realm be touched,.and the — 
whole countr | 
| Secretary of State who holds his prerog- — 

atives, over the criminal, to the crowds 


is in alarm, from the _ 


assembled at the village taverns,or the a 
knot ‘of workmen in each shoemaker’s . 


'garret. A murder is the theme'of dis- __ 
cussion everywhere in'the land, antiithe 
assassin is captured, and then self-consti- 


tuted. juries in e 


town try “him, 
before the judges 


find him guilty or not ‘guilty: * Sach a 


_ sentiment of severity is-there in England __ 
touching murder, that a merciful Secre> 

. tary of State often deems it hisimperay __ 
tive duty to let the law take effect, and 
NOt to advise the crown to 5 
when the case is doubtful. From this 
agaimst murder, have occurred “a few 


in the mind of the English pub- 


executions of innocent persons ‘upon 
fallible circumstantial evidence. ‘There 


that, if a person is murdered, 


jury of the crown. 


a too severe sense in the 


| rcy and humanitarianism’ may __ 
doubtless have wise protests against this;: 

_ but after all, we much prefer the English _ 
Sentiment of severity against the taking. - 
Of Tife to that criminal heat 
| authorities which permit innumerable 
murders in all the States and Territories 
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 hension ¢ 


who had 
Herbert Blakeley 


Templar, secuped the English mind, 
and the ne were eloquent upoa 
the theme, Sir Richard Courtney 


the murderers, if murder had been com- 
mitted, or for any revelation which 


| would lead to the restoration of our hero 


i a, without bri ing the offend- | 
ers to justice. | 
So the @isapp: nce of Sir Walter. 


offered ety rewards for the capture of | 


to his family, if living. A nobleman of 


high character and vast estares was miss- what to them, at first, was only a'wicked 


| ptevision in their own behalf, soon be- 


ing, anid his uncle, whose influence in 
the country was great, was moving 
‘heaven and earth’’ to bring his nephew 
to light alive, or to avenge his foul assas- 
sination if slain by the masked men 
whom Farineili had attacked 


them. At. length, the country became | 


loud in the demand for the arrest and 


trial of somebody for murder, for the 
handsome reward of ten thousand pounds 


which his bride-elect had offered to any 


person who should be the means of re-_ 


re Walter alive to his family, had 

et with fio results. The other reward 

f five thousand pounds, offered. by Sir 
Richa Courtney, was for the appre- 
of the criminals, The anxious 
heart of Terese had prompted the best 
policy to offer a large sum for his life, 


rather than for the knowledge of his 
death. It is not unlikely the sum would 


have been claimed by one of the ruffians 


kept them-entirely in 


the dark, not only as to his own identity, 


‘but also the intended fate of his prisoner. 
Neither of the hirelings knew whether 


Walter was.dead or alive. They were all 


in nearly as much mystery as the public, 


and knew not, on the other hand, who 
to impeach as their employer. To have 


confessed would have been only to put 


their: own necks in danger without 
bringing their principalsto justice. There 


was one, however, who could have given 


light upon the subject, and that was the 


rich 
through t 


_ inn-keeper, Jacob Blakely, but he and 
his son Geor 


deemed themselves the 
heirs of Sir Herbert, and were as deeply 
interested in concealing all, as was their 
As for the hirelin they, 
‘inn-keeper of the Dragon’s 


Head, Teceived a promise of a re- 


ward cana} to that offered by Sir Rich- 


Courtney, & ve thousand pounds) | 


captured our hero, had not Sir 


Italy, 


the some one. At last, the 
upon Farinelli. 


Soe the entire secret was kept in- 


by the uncle and 
bride elect of Walter much alarmed Sir 
| Herbert Blakely and Count Orsini, for 


eminent‘ detectives were scouring «the 
country, to fathom the mystery. & 
was therefore compelled, not onl 


| give large inducements to his hireli ities 


‘to keep their secret, but both he and 
Orsini were more than resolved to fasten — 
the suspicion on Farinelli. “Indeed, 


came an actual necessity. They knew | 
that, with this restless search which was 
being made, somebody must be'con- - 
victed, and Sir Herbert saw that, unless 
that somebody was found, suspicion 
would travel to himself, in spite of the fact 
that he was supposed to be in Italy. 
Moreover, he feared the acute’ mind of 
his ancient mentor, ‘Snap,’ whose 
wealth had supplied Terese with ‘the 
means to set the best detectives of Eng: 

land to work. Blakely knew that, if. 
once ‘*Snap’’ was fairly on his track, all 


would be over with him. Theréfore it 


became absolutely necessary to make the 


foster-brother the victim at once. In- 


deed, the name of Sir Herbert Blakely 
had already: been connected with the 
affair. Courtney, before magistrates, 
had testified upon oath that he knew of 


mo secret enemy of his nephew in all 


England ;. but he affirmed that he had 
reasons for believing that such a one did 
exist in Italy, whom he also had reasoris 


for believing had entertained designs 
‘upon the life of his nephew. At present, 


he said, he was not prepared to communi- 
cate the name of that person. This, 
which the papers duly recorded, had 
alarmed Sir Herbert more than all be-_ 


sides. Courtney was evidently on his 
track, and, as a masterpiece of precau- 


tion, Blakely had already returned to 
leaving his cousin George as 
jailor to Sir Walter Templar.’ He left 
his prisoner in safe hands, for, as stiteady 


observed, George and his father deemed | 
themselves Sir Herbert Blakely’s heirs. 


Three weeks had since the 
disar of Sir Walter;: and the 
public began to clamor for the arrest of 
icion feH 
The papers at first 
talked ot his “connec: 
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that Walter’s horse was shot in Farin- | 
‘while he himself was 
assailant ; and 
‘than. all, that Walter: had fired 

upon. the masked men, yet his pistols 


-elli’s. presence, 
struggling .with his own assai 


were found in their holsters as 
they: had. been. untouched. 
| indicated that both Walter 


though 


ie horse had been shot before resis. 
tance could be made. To this, the 
poe added the fact that the foster- | 
other-had escaped unhurt, and without | 


being robbed, . Finally, it was concluded 
that; if. Farinelli’s statement was correct, 
some wealthy.enemy, with more than a 
common motive, must be at the bottom 
of the affair; but .it was admitted that 
the motive could not be traced to Far- 
inelli, and that the confidence of Court- 
ney’s family at present shielded him 
from positive suspicion. But yet vague 
him existed in the public 
were, now soon to give 
a fevelation of the strongest of 
human -motives—love and jealousy and 
. the most direct circumstantial evidence 
—the praof of his attempt to assassinate 


1 
A WOMAN TO pistRACTION. 


The Gourtney family were in London 
The capital was deemed the best place 


from which to operate in investigating | 


the complicated case of Walter’s dis- 
‘appearance. From the metropolis agents 
could be set to. work all over England, 
and their management directed by the 


most experienced officers of the detec- | 


tive department. Daily, Terese. held 
consultations: with them, either at their 
offices. or at her own house, -Her 
woman's instincts led her to believe that 
_ Walter was living, and the hope thereof 
_ and her resolution to find her lover kept 
her from giving way todespair, 
|, Several times since our heroine had 
been in Londop, Donna Clara Garcia 
had called upon her; for since her flight 
from Rome, Tetese always received the 
von donna with cordial friendship. 
Moreover, she had before the disappear- 
: ance of Walter, sought to bring about a 


All the 


for “Terese, 
her ‘marriage Walter. had, 
| therefore, postpgped the avowal of 


j. he parted 


| wit 


were favorable ; Fayinelli had. 


upon ‘the point pf proposing to her to 
become his wife; and so he had, but e a 

of his hopeless love 
fully reconciled to 


:| not 


‘that 


with a hope Of event. 


Spanish ‘woman 
before he left Landon with 


$ nd ‘a few weeks with 
tine “Bound” 


‘was not quite cured 


inion of our 


‘her soul his love, he breath 
nto her ear, coupled with 
farewell for a few weeks, a 
for her own 
was in ap ecstacy of bliss 
looked forward to his return 
a of a union them... 
Bat a great calamity. 


hey own. Farinelli was 


in London ; 


his foster-sister to cleat up 
the mystey 
deeply in 


plved in it. 


This should have been a 
why he was now always \ 
ter ip her search for her lover, anc 
y he not at the feet of. Donna 
Clara, But jealousy knows no reasoning, 
It wag enoug 
another and. not with her. Again 
Woman 


"this time, 
her nto even greater distraction th than an 
which we saw her in Romie,” ._ 
“This morning, Donna Clara was reac “ae 


ing the London newspapers, in a 
name of Farinelli was extensively — 


mentioned. After reading the rej 


and various speculations 0 the editors, 
she fell into a profound reverie. There 

was much concern in her mind, for the 
crime of murder should be fixed a 
the conclusions of circumstap- 


safety of the man she. loved, 


him by 


ppearances 
considerable sttention 


intentions to Donna Clara until after the — 

hero and heroine; but as 
her, who would have — 


his | 


had come toin- 
only the appiness of Terese, 


t he was now. “constantly ae 


ound them, for he was so _ 
Moreover, the 
now begun to attach itself 
| to him, and he was distracted thereby, 
sient reason 
th his foster- 


h that Farinelli was wit 


an to look upon our 
as her rival. She began toen- 
isgivings concerning Farinelli, 

rom the many 
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was dead: ’ Bul Donna Clara was | 
concerned fort of the foster- 
brother, she's tortured with jeal- 


and: jealousy: in a. Span 
woman’ 
every ot 

“Ohl” lined in a fiendish 
‘burst.of: pasion, the blood-hounds 
of the law ‘but kd6W, as I kuow, that 
: the how soon = 
wou 


Yes, 
me. I think he 

Terese. He is playing 


Ah! Were I but certain. 


of ‘would teath him what it-is to | 
pone with me; I wottld denounce him to 
the law. no, I could not do it. 


Heaven mé! Heaven preserve 
‘ Again, the Spanish woman fell into a 


re’ ta a fe# minutes, she went 
cher writ 


afd prepared to 
Yeu," she rself, “I will 


. write to him, and cdhjure him to fly with: 


me to Italy; he mui, he shall fly with | 
your own heart returned the 
woman, fiercely, though the tempter’s 
- words told upon her fearfully.’’. 


The Spanish Lad) wroté her letter to 
| ‘Farinelii, and was about to seal it, when 
the servant 
Count Orsini.’ 
- Donna Clara,!* said am 
| delighted to see you. I have just re- 
,turned from: my. provincial tour, and 


“could not resist the pleasure of, calling 
first. you are ‘diviner 
than ever? 
 # Do. you think'so, Count ?”” 
RS tis Donria Clara, you are ever 
becatme worship you. When I 
am near you, I ari a lover, when absent 
from you, an ido or. 


Indeed, my Orsini, it must be 
confessed pele a a very persistent and 
t 


And: shall. still persist, lady, until I 
win ‘ youn. favory notwithstanding that 

rome gous haVe declared that you are 
| é| speak not from the text, 
Orsini. seen the fellow since 
he has returned to London.’’ 
had: good 


 epciehiatiod youin Rome. I shall never 


' course. He had come on | 
object was not merely to- woo the 
but also to set her fierce jealousy upon 
the track of Farinelli. 

t his oube Of the way to pos- 
the arch-vil-. 


myself for being one of the sin- 
ters who forsook you for her. “So wine 


ineRi has deserted you again?” 
ible ; it 
Donna Clara, But it is not 
that he should desert 
swept so much from 
ewess.”’ 


“1 but repeat the pub 


bis ‘path to reach 


e Italian noble was pursuing a'bo . 


What hag he swept from 


asked Donna Clara, turning 
_ while her heart sank within her. 


‘*My dear friend,” answered: the 


Count insidiously, ray have naught to do 


- with ‘Farinelli’s affairs, but simply to 
urge my own. He might, for I 
care, remove a 

path, for, did t 


t of rivals from his 
y stand between me 
and you, I would do the same, and, 


therefore, do I seek to win ‘from. 
him by sa —_— that I believe has 
swept Sir Walter Templar from his path 


- to win the Jewess.’’ 


- He is madly jealous, as all we 
are; and, like every tive | hewould 
Is not that the ‘logic of | 


_ «Why, then, does the family of the 
Jewess protect him?" 


‘¢*Pis false, Count as 
Spanish 


“Have you not read the papers, my 


| dear friend?” . 


have read, sir Count, the 


fools have written.’’ 


**I thought so, Donna Clara. Now 


mark the logic of the case. The press 
affirms that no mofive for the deed can 


be traced to Farinelli, but sagely adds 


that, if the motive had been found at- 


tached to him, never was there a case of 


greater circumstantial evidence—Farin- 
elli would be pronounced by all to be the - 


murderer. But you and I know: that 
there does exist the motive! He has loved 
the Jewess—he does love the 

talians. 


kill: his rival. 
the case?” 


“Because, Donna Clara, Judah Na- 


| thana is himself somewhat implicated.” 
ae reasons for thinking as | 
| He is with the 


Tn what way, sir Count?’ 
“That. is- my secret, “I have 
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TULLIDERS RIERLY. 


den Fari« | 
nelli’s affairs, only to win you from: him. 
I no design to attach public 
on my countryman 

do not give you credit for so much | 
generosity, Orsini; and, to confess the 
truth, had. concluded io my. mind that 
you were the assassin.” 7 


the assassin, Donna Clara ?. What 
reason have you for such a far-fetched | 
-What motive had Tagaitet | his 


nt? 
alter Templar?” 
Orsini,’’ answered the lady severely, 
“1 know more of 
treachery than you imagine. Baglioni, 


who. is in London, and was here to-day, 


informed me fully of the circumstances: 
of your duel with Sir Walter Femplar in 
the,old monastery, and of his noble and 
conenet.”” 

Baglioni shall. answer that to: mé: at 


the.cost of his ‘life or ‘mine,’’ observed. 


the Italian calmly, but with a fierce 
scowl upon his countenance. 


Moreover, Baghioni said even to-day. | 


that he was.more than -half resolved: to’ 
urge his ns against you, and: to 
testify toghis knowledge that you de-: 


in-Italy.”” 

Pax Baglioni shall answer to me Set this; 
L repeat, But let that pass. Your 
words, however, Donna Clara, force me 
to. confess against Farinelli what I just 
now withheld. Yet,—no, I will not— 
he: ds my countryman, and it will. but 
= pain. you to mere your worst suspicions 


How you, Orsini, that I enter- 
tain doubts concerning him. But quick.: 
Keep me not in suspense. What is it 
conceal.touching Farinelli?’’ 


@ Orsini answered not for a moment,» 


but seemed to reflect deeply. This'sus- 
picion ..and resolution .of Baglioni: |: 
troubled him. He knew that the Mar-. | 


quis was an ‘honorable man, and that he 
had. entertained. since the ‘night of the: | 


duel a ‘sincere admiration for Walter’ 


Templar: .Orsini knew. that ‘word. 
would . have great weight, and at the’ 
time when the public mind was impa: 


tient to fix: upon: some one, a charge 
t himself might turn out seriously, 


Moreover had been testified thatitwo 
horsemen were seen on the road besides: 


Walter Templar. and his companion, 
which, however, had been ‘by 


of the 


your affairs and 


lf; therefore, he should: be 


8 


m 


further notice of the would: 
assassin, and left him to hissfate,- 


Virgin! 


mnounce.: him. 
‘oath and I will fulfill it. 


court. 
to: trifle with Clara Garcia.”’ 
You will bear me witness; 


pres the poisoned arrow, 
in her distraction, ‘before she 


‘would -betray her lover;: 
‘she went to: her chamber, and ‘thre 


‘ina fierce storm 
f{Minein life or in 


shall be my death,” she: 


upor the bed 


marble floor.: Sir Walter; who‘knew not 
who it was that assailed him, took ae ae 


Nathans bore him t6 the house 
Jew, Isaac Ben Ammon, which led'to 
| interesting family ‘Are 
‘L see it: dt 
indeed true. He has, then, removed his _ 
ivabto‘win the bride. But de- 
have sworn a'fearful 
‘You will be 3 
| Tequited, Orsini, to repeat your state- 


‘this has been forced from sont 
not, Count.’ But: now: leave 
Orsini, for I would be alone. 
Orsini immediately obeyed 
lady's wish, satisfied that: he had struck 

fierce: passions, and rightly judged 

‘the terrible result of her. actions,’ 


vow in’ Rome; and? she'was) 
determined to fulfill her: oath; 


_ terious horsemen,‘more might be’ 
| home. He was pleased, notwithstandmg,; 
that-hehad found a legitimate ‘excuseto 
to Donna Clara inst 


Be't so, But you-will 


“inate Sir Walter that 


aa after Baglioni and“our: 
"compan departed, and “hé 
hurled~ ing and crushed upon the 


As soon as Dofina Garcia: wee: 


herself upon the bed, wept bitterly’ He 
stifled sobs: shook her as'e tree is shaken: 
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he. shall. 


—_ 


WOMAN’ s PLAN. 


an hour the 
lady lay upon her bed, convulsed. Her 
grief, her jealousy, her ecstacies of re- 
venge were followed by agonies of des- 

ee ief, which now possessed 
e that. Farinelli had murdered Walter 
| Templar, to bring Terese at last to his 


was. torture, for, to. her mind, 


@tms, 
insane: with the 


t passion, that 
seemed: ‘possible, 


ter gone forever, 


‘time, and the i of Farinelli’s 


love, would conquer the Jewess at last, 

y such cases had been, and why not 
this another? In her distraction she 
even doubted Terese. Yet her resolve 


- to. betray Farinelli was agony. For.a ‘ 


moment ; would relent, and preter to 
gee triumph and herself forsaken, 
but at the next moment she would return 
to her fearful vow made in Rome— 
Mine in life or in death.”’ 

At length Clara Garcia arose, having 
- subsided to a calmness like that which 
succeeds a thunder-storm after its first 
expressions of fury, leaving nature 
doubtful whether or not a second burst 
more torrie than the first, would 
follow. 

“Tt will save ‘him,’ ’ she said in this 
‘mood of frightful calmness ; ‘‘ I will save, 
not betray him; 3 but I will save bim 

upon one condition only.’’ 

The Spanish woman wiped away her 
tears impatiently, bathed her face and 
dressed to: go out, after which she or- 
dered her carriage. 

Yes, I will save him upon the con- 
dition that he will fly with me to Italy, 
But if not--well, never mind, that will 


come too soon if he refuses. Death to. 


us both--Oh, death to us both!’’ . 
_. §hall I. drive to the park to-day?” 
inquired the coachman, as Donna Garcia 


stepped into her carriage. 
‘*No; to Sir Richard Courtney’s, No. 


5 Grosvenor e, haste, for I have 
an And away flew 
the carriage 


. | and chief 
There were present also Farinelli: and 
Judah Nathans. Terese now formed a 
| part of Courtney’s household, for<since | 
the. disappearance of her son,. Lady 
Templar, in her affliction, cleaved 


know what it is to 


shook her by the hand. 


this very. night! 
which must. not even be whispered into 
any ear but yours. When can we speak. 


and indefati magistrate in the city; 


he London detective force. 


the. Hebrew Maiden as a sacred ‘telic. 
Moreover, Terese’s faith that Walter 


_ was still living, was now almost the only 


consolation left to the family. Donna — 
Clara, therefore, though not particularly | 
intimate with the Courtney’s, . visited 

Terese as at her own house, and received 
a.cordial welcome. ‘Farinelli: was stay- 


ing with Judah Nathans, but the grime 


donna had not been wrong in fee id 


to find him at Sir Richard Courtney’s...__ 
_*Signorina Terese, you must pardon. 


me for intruding upon you in your afflic- _ 
bons,’ observed Donna Garcia,.** but I 
could not leave England for Italy. with; 
out calling to bid you adieu.” | 
_**What, do you leave land 
soon? I am very sorry for 


turned our heroine. 


“Yes; I have received a most princely 
offer from the management at Rome to 
engage me for a year. Ha! Rasinelli's 
you here? That is fortunate.’*.. 

The foster-brother, who had been: in 
conversation with Sir Richard~ Birne, 


came forward to speak to the lady, who 


pretended not to have noticed him be- 


fore, though her eye had singled him 


out in deep conversation with Birne as 


goon as she entered. 


‘¢ Clara!” Farinelli said. aside as 
pray. you 
forgive me for not calling upon: you 
since my return to London. This sad 


affair, and my own implication in it, 


have entirely absorbed. my thoughts day 
and night.’’ 
‘The Spanish woman regarded him 


with a tender eye and a yearn 


ing heart, 
for. the tender name of ‘¢ Clara’ from. 


him touched her, and ina moment made 
_ her disposed to doubt everybody rather 
than him. 


AS Farinelli, I must speak to you alone, % 
I have. that. to, say 


without mistrust. must tell 


Gourtney’s at home, and in consultation _ 
3 with Sir Richard Birne, the most acute 
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you ‘al, for this I came here ‘and 
not to see her. Your: very: life is cont 


“Why, Clara, what is it: that. agi: 
tates 
The on of that man are upon us. ‘Who 
is 


Sir Richard Birne, the great 


| of the detective force of England.” 


avoid him, Farinelli, avoid 


him!” she said with a shudder, and then 
joining our herdine again added care- 


T was just. your 
foster-brother of the brilliant offer which 


I have received from Rome, and my in- | 


tentions to accept the engagement and 
return at once to my sunny Italy; This 
foggy land kills the artiste. Three 


months singing in England destroys the 
-voice for'a‘year. I have not sung once 


to my own satisfaction since I have been 
in’ Loudon, and I am sure the public is 
never satisfied when the singer is not.”’ 

‘‘And yet the public is satisfied with 
Donna Garcia’s wonderful vocal powers 
—more, that same public not longer ago 
- than last night was carried beyond itself 
_ with admiration—for a London public is 
coldly critical—and to-day, lady, you 
ate the theme of the papers as touch as 
my friend Signor Farinelli.”’ 

It was Bir Richard’ Birne who 
He had marked the eagerness of her 
conversation with the foster-brother, and 
her sudden e of manner, and now 
her observation that she was about to 
leave England for Italy, at a time-when 
London was taken by storm with’ her 
singing, 
that Sir. Richard Birne suspected any- 
thing, but it was his professional business 
to observe all; note all, unravel compli- 
cations, and, from apparent disconnec- 
tions, trace out wonderful conclusions. 
Hence he had made one of his hazard- 


ous connections between the public talk | 
Garcia,’’ observed Birne, somewhat em- 


about Donna Clara's singing and Farin« 


elli’s liar relations with. the great 
Templar case without any special inten- 
tion; yet not without some general 
meth Indeed, this method; of leap- 


from a striking circumstance to some 
other, Boorse ‘very remote from it, 
Sir Richard Birne had found more than 
once’ to lead him: to the identical clue, 
after which he had been « diligently 


ot another word, Farinelli, here. 


IT say yes, Sir Richard Birnéj 
‘and I am more than ever resolved to: fly 


was another item to note. Not 


save 


: for your being aware that I had 
my 
to London, that is hot 


sthiching. He had often 
over, that the closest connections rere 
up appearing to the superficial eye the — 


farthest apart. This, in criminal cases, — 
‘where parties designingly place their — 
connections at a distance.to esca 


de- 
tection, he had also found to hold good | 
especially. Hence, his peculiar method. 

Donna: Garcia saw in a moment that 
she ha | 
self against in Sir Richard Birne, and . 
she - realized how difficult it would 
be, even for Farinelli to leave England — 


| with her, providing he consented. ‘Yet, 


that very increase of the sense ‘of his 
danger made her more resolved to rescue 
him, if he only consented, The subtility 
of a woman’s heart and brain, in pro: 
tecting'the one she loves, will, however, 
more ‘than match’ the subtility of the 
detectivé, and so Donna Garcia felt:her- _ 


self a match for Sir Richard Birne. . But 


boldness and originality were required, 


as well as subtility; yet her plan was 
during the conversation which — 
followed, and which she herself drew — 
out concerning the speculation’ ‘of the 
press ‘upon Farinelli. Her policy 
not to appear timid ; and so she made 4 
sudden charge upon the director of the 
London detective force. 
you have: Farinelli completely 
caged in London—absolutely prisoned ! 
s6, lady. I must protest 
your view. 


from England.” 
has the world tor her 
ngland isto no prison." 
‘Nor shall it be to Farinelli. "He 
flies with me'to Rome.” 
‘Indeed, lady?” 
And, indeed, Sir: Richard Brine? 


‘one promised my hand to him in mar-— 


riage,”’ said the lady, boldly, lying, to 
im. 
Twas not aware of that, 


barrassed, for he was thus abruptly 


brought face to face with a cusé whic 
“he ‘was inclined to grapple with, but’ 


knew not how, from its delicacy’ 


_trenched by boldness. 


*©Yes; indeed, Sir Richard! And. = 


promised 
nd in marriage to ‘Farinelli on his 


no inean person to match her- 
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ould. you. now heon it, but that I 
leave for Rome and am resolved on Far- 


inelli’s Dg with. me—to escape you. 


‘Donna, Garcia, you are unanswera- 


ble, and 


‘it certainly would not be 
wise for. Signor. Farinelli to. leave Eng- 
land just, at present. 
a justification for your anxiety, and also 


for this pomewhat uncommon announce- | 


ment.’’ | 

ss Do. you hold my affianced husband | 


then, free to accompany 
me to, Rome?’ 


of believe we have 


nght in this case. Farinelli 
is as free as ourselves, Not one of. my 
family has the least doubts touching him. 
Nor has, Mr. Nathans.’’ 


None’ all, I assure you, é was the 


prompt reply of Judah. ‘‘My niece 


to me. before the disappearance of Sir 
alter Templar of her anticipation of a 


union’ between her foster-brother and 
friend; and,-from my knowledge, there 
been no. concertation between the 
lovers since the sad affair, which has oc- 
cupied his attention.’’ | 
Well, well, gentlemen,” observed 
Birne, ‘‘ I am not authorized to interrupt 
our friend's departure from England 
under the very peculiar circumstances. 
So happiness and long life to the bride 
bridegroom.'’ 


-_ God grant it,’’ responded Sir Rich- 


d Courtney. 
‘Terese arose and kissed Donna Garcia. 


‘She. understood the motive which. had 
prompted her to her course that after- 


noon, as indeed did all 
we have seen, the S 
bold effort to. save 


resent ; for, as 

woman, in her 
arinelli, had not at- 
ted to conceal her. motive. . Sir 


and hé experienced a professional admir- 


ation for the woman who could play | 


such an original and determined-part to 
get her lover out of difficulties. He did 
not, however, think that Farinelli was 

ilty of any wrong, though he con- 
san to himself that he was much in- 


volved - in complications from which a 
woman's wit had just rescued him, 


All 


now Donna Garcia had 


I grant, however, 


Birne was especially alive to this, 


¥ 


him, the of the 


tives;was almost as much. pleased as.the _ 


‘Courtney family to find a legitimate.ex- 
cuse to allow Farinelli to leave England, 
for more than once he had felt it his 
duty to order his arrest. Nothing but 
his own conviction, backed by the con- 
fidence of the Courtneys, touching the 
foster-brother’s innocence, had kept the 
detective from making that arrést, For 
the present, Farinelli was saved-—not 
Clara Garcia. 


CHAPTER LV. 
‘THE HIDDEN WITNESS. 


The evening shadows were falling ix in 
the library mr Sir Richard. Courtney, 
and the room altogether possessed a cer> 
tain gloomy tone. Courtney was, as we 
know, much of a recluse, and in his 
sanctum he kept up an antique state 
which would have well become his ances- 
tors, but the rest of his house was mod- 
ern enough. Since the disappearance of 
his nephew his library had been a de- 
serted place, for he found no pleasure 
now in meditation, but spent much of 
his time with Sir Richard Birne or. his 
agents in endeavoring to discover the 
mystery of Walter’s fate. The director 
of the detective force stealthily entered 
the library of his friend and osed the 
door behind him. 

_“* Strange that Farinelli appointed the 
library for an interview,” mused Birne; 
‘‘A tender conversation might. have 
passed between them in any part of 
the house without intrusion. A love 
gossip would not have interested me, 
and after the announcement this after- 
noon, every person would have beeti good- 


naturedly disposed to have left the lovers 


together. This interview has a vhs ge 
ious import. It is no love 
must find out what it is. 
conceal myself i in this closet.” 
‘Though Sir Richard Birne had given 


al 


permission for Farinelli to leave London 


for Italy, his professional instincts had 


been. quick to take a new suspicion. 


| He had marked the agitation of Donna 


Clara, in her first regards of himself, 
_ when conversing for a moment -with her 
lover, but her subsequent »boldness: had 


' thrown him off the track, but no sooner 
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had the idiabines woman won her point | 
than “he observed the same troubled | 
manner, when she exch words with 
Farinelli. His quick ear caught the 
words, “*In the library,’’ and he'-con- 
cluded ‘atonce that there'was to be an 
interview of mysterious import. As he | 
felt himself, under the circumstances, 

ible for Farinelli, having given 
his:permission to leave En 


resolved to fathom the present mystery. 


- Hal here they come,”’ he said after | 
he had waited for about ’ five minutés, 


‘¢and now to hide in this closet. If it 
is nothing but love nonsense I shall be | 
sufficiently punished for m 

Sir Richard Birne, with a wry face, | 


jammed himself into the little . ‘closet | 


among Courtney’s manuscripts, just in 
time to escape the watchful eye of Donna 
Garcia, who entered the library with the | 
foster-brother. 

Are you certain, Farinelli, quite cer- 
tain, beyond the possibility of a doubt, | 
| that fio one can overhear us?” — 


¢ Yes, Clara; but what is the meaning | 


_ of your sinuglar conduct? Do not be 
offended, I endorse all you have done, 


for your design has been evident to all. 
it was to save me from the danger 


which I know surrounds me. But I can- 
not consent just now to leave England, 
though from this day the public shall | 
anew’ that you are my affianced bride.” 

‘*No, no, Beppo, you must not stay 
in England. You will let me call you 
by the familiar name that your foster- 
sister gives you?”’ 

Yes, Clara. Henceforth I will be 
Beppo to you. And now let us talk 
calmly. of our own affairs, while the 
family are dining, for our absence will | 
be excused. We have potent pleas, dear 
Clara," he added with a smile, throwing | 
his arm’ around her, and imprinting® on 
her lips the first kiss. 

It was the first love kiss that Farinelti 
had i in his all life bestowed upon a woman. 


He had in other days, when Terese was | 


a girl, often kissed her with a timid 
reverence when she‘had held up to him | 
her inviting cheek. But this was réally | 
his first love-kiss. The Spanish woman, 
in her passionate devotion, had at length | 
won his heart, which, though it still | 
held Terese as its deity, now took to” 


itself Clara Garcia as its com ion. | 
‘tobe | 


He _” himself suffered too much 


| 


he | 


| 


Clara 


of woman thas won 
minute or two the lovers, as my 
shall now: deem them, were locked in _ 
each other’s embrace, and passionate 
| kisses were exchanged fh them. — 
Clara Garcia, in her deliriom Of j0) 
forgot her lover's dan forgot ‘every: 
thing in the world that was not dein: 


into that ecstatic mdément. 
ete was, however, one near whose 
Mate of mind was anything but pleasant: 


tone was Sir Richard Birne.* He 
cursing himself for his por and — 
an heur’s most un 
the closet, but he bot 

ong to wait for a theme to interest him: — 
-**Bat, dear Beppo,” ‘said the” 
recollecting her lovers’ danger, | 
ied org herself from his embrace, “y 


tten, in my joy, the = 
Ga ‘and which induced te to 


r which I came to 
and somewhat unwomanly st 
Tut, tut, never mind it 
_ Beppo, did you but know the 

which has been breathed ‘into 

ears ears you would not sayso.” | 
ell, what is it; Clara? It can not 
so’ dreadful if it concerns 
have‘none.”” 
concerns the disappeatance 0 
Sir Walter Templar. 

“*Walter’s disappearance 
Then it does concern me: 
What terrible secret have you lear d, 
Sir Richard Birne, in the closet pars 
répenting his impatience, for he too was 
now concerned. 
ad I would not be ovetheard 
for the world. Go and see if there be | 
an fone mear the door.” = 
he was obeyed. 
“There is something 


| "thought the director of the detective . 


force. “In a moment Farinelli returned, 
and Birne threw all his" sense into hear’ ae 


i 
te Well, Clara, what’ is it you have to 
reveal? ‘There is none to overheat." 


Orsini® was with me to-day, Beppo) 


and heinsinuated against you suspicions 
of ‘foul play towards Sir Walter 


and twitted me with what the papers 


“that Orsini is a’ fool.” 
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sd the lady, 
what’ the’ judges of England would 
think if they knew of your mad: love of 
old for Terese.” 


“Hal exclaimed the listener, nearly 


‘wh ? 
as that the who po?” 

Trie this is known to Sir Richard Court- 
ney’s family, but did Birne know it, he 
would arrest mer 

mo I had the 
best of aie ant treated him as a 
designing villain. 1 told him a secret 
concerning himself, that of his duel with 
Sir Walter in Italy, and of his malicious 
purpose.to kill his antagonist. Baglioni 
had informed me of this, and the Mar- 
quis is more than half resolved to bring 
about the arrest of Orsini.” 
“Twill have my hand upon Count 
Orsini to-night.”’ thought Birne. 
When T told Orsini of the Marquis’ 


intention, he reflected deeply, and then | 


‘committed to me the terrible secret 

concerning yourself as he pretended for 
self-protection. ‘Oh, Beppo; it touches 
your own life, for if known, nothing 
could save you in England against the 
charge of murder.’’ 
- © What did Orsini say? Clara, I must 
know all, though I guess it too well.’” 

(«He ‘said that ‘on the night of the 
duel “you, in your mad jealousy, at- 
tempted to assassinate Sir 
plar. “You struck him, but was yourself 


and wounded.: This is the | 
le : the warrant on a little stand in the pas- 


secret that even Templar knew 

not, and which did Courtney know, even 
he would not shield you. 
that, Beppo?’’ . 

.*’ Tis but your own agitation. Still 
I fancied T heard a noise like papers fal- 
ling. Yes, there they are on the floor, 
they fell from this table, I suppose. But 
Clara, tell me you do not think me 
guilty of murdéring Sir Walter?” 
“ ** Oh, Beppo, Beppo, I know not what 
to think, nor do I care for aught only to 
know that you love me and to save you. 


Promise me, oh, promise’ me that -you | 


will fly from England with me.” 
Too “late! thought Sir Richard 


et ‘will fly with you, Clara,” said Far- | 
all will be well—-then all will 


to me of the motive, 
‘fand asked me 
Ves! 


few minutes deep reflection. 


library, Sir Richard Birne came 


alter Tem- 


a! what was | 


| the Bow street officer with Orsini 


be well, dear Beppo. But tell me—one 
word’ will answer—are you innocent? 
On my soul’s salvation. I 
have not harmed Sir Walter Tem mplar, 
thou h I did once strike at his life.’ : 
wish ‘he had not made that con- 
sah if he be innocent,” mused Birne: 

Clara, we will be married to-mor- 
row by special license, and start the next 
day for Italy,’’ observed Farinelli, after 
Out 
step must be taken before Orsini has 
time to move. You must keep up the 


of a pressing engagement: at 


me, and, that will give the excuse for 
our sudden marriage. A day’s delay 
might throw me into Newgate jail, and 
then God only knows what would be my 
fate. And now let us return to the com- 
pany, not to excite suspicion." 

As soon as the lovers had left the 
forth 
from his hiding place. A minute later 


_he was standing on the step of the front 


door beckoning to aman on the opposite 
side of the street, who was dressed as a 
a common porter. . The man came to 
him immediately. 

‘* Sergeant Murphy, arrest Count Or- 
sini and bring him here- within an hour. © 
You will find him either at his hotel or at 
the Italian Club.’’ 

- Very good, Sir Richard. On what 
charge?” 

- *€ Never mind the c - Stay, here 
is warrant, should there be ony diffi- 
cu 

And the chief of the detectives - wrote 


sage and handed it to his subordinate. 
“All right, Sir Richard.” 
_ **Let there be the utmost secrecy, 
Murphy. 
**In an hour your honor may expect 
us.’’ - ** Good,”’ said his chief, as he 
and entered the house to 
tinue his night’s work. | 


CHAPTER LVI. 
_ CHARGED WITH MURDER. 


- "The: ‘hour had passed for the return of 
ir 
Richard had just looked at his gold reé- 


| peater, and found that it was five min- 


utes beyond the time. Suddenly a sharp — 
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of ‘success, ing he collected himselt to the frankly 


vs Coa the surprises of the evening.» 
| nt announced the 


exclaimed Clara, Garcia, 


in: 


arose, prepared for some strange . 
ment, 
“Sir Richard. Courtney, why. am. 


“Orsini echoed Farinelli, in. 
prise, while the rest of the company | 

_| astonished and alarmed. 
“Will toi state, Count. 


brought hither?’’ began Count Orsini 


haughtily,.‘‘and by whose authority 
will answer that question, Count,’’ 
replied Sir. Richard Birne. ‘‘ You are 


brought here for my and. | 


authority.” 

" #*And who, sir, are you, that. you have 
dared this outrage ?’’ said the Italian. 

My name, 

ree I have commanded your arrest. 
ow satisfied _ 

‘If you are Sir Richard Birne, then 


la am satisfied of your authority; but not 


with, pur action. Why am I arrested ?’’ 


t, is Richard, Birne, 
not unknown to the criminals of Eng- 


o make certain ‘statements in .re- | 


lation re the disappearance and probable 


murder of Sir Walter Templar. Gentle- 


men, out of consideration to this family; 
as well as to Count Orsini, I have ar- 
ranged for a private examination here. 


‘Count, do you accept the proposition, — 


or shall, proceed to: extremes, ‘with 


“Sir Richard Dirne, Orsini, 


‘¢T-am prepared to make any statement 


in my.‘possession concerning Sir Walter 


Templar’s disappearance, for I prefer a 
private explanation rather than a ‘public 


and gentlemen, be: seated,’? 
observed. Birne, 
court. 
are. about to make statements which 
may be re-produced at a public trial. 
Mr. Nathans, will you oblige me by tak- 


answer me, firstly —Did you fight a duel 
with Sir Walter Templar in Italy?” 
did,’’ was the reply. 


«Have you not recently been. charged | 


with malice, in the case 
liberate design before said duel, 

Sir -Walter’s life, accompanied a 
suspicion that you have continued .that 


design murdered him ?"’ 


We form a private 
Remember, Count Orsini, you 


Now, Count, 


had.set the officer on the track, 


| while she ‘imagined that the Marquis _ 
shad. laid the charge. In 


wai 


Farinel 


ght there to. 
supposed. that 


the. company, with the: 
Orsini and his. examiner, were 


made to Donna 
Garcia, to: the effect that Sir Walter 
Templar has been murdered by 
and you had reasons for be- 
ving so.”’ 
“It is not. true, Sir Richard | 
he made no such charge to pro: 
tested the lady in distraction, but the 
Officer noticed her not. 
Will. you, Count. Orsini, inform. us 


of the circumstances of an attempt, in 


Italy, on the night of your duel, made by : 
em 
that cannot be! My, 2 
never did design .so. wicked 
thing,’’ exclaimed Terese, i in 


error. 
“And yet, lady, 


it was 


brother, without knowing who it.was 
that had assailed him,” put in Orsini. 
Qh! Beppo, what ‘have yoo 
led Terese... oe 

Richard Birne,”’ began Farinelli, 
his face. pale as that of death, his — z 
heavy, but his voice and pur 
“Sir Richard, 1 implore you to let the _ 
statement come from own 
not from that man; 
conspiring against my life,”’. 
Nota word, not a word, any frend," 
broke in Judah Nathans.. ‘‘Let.Count — 

show. his hand, ‘There is 
Oren then made his statement, after | 


which, Sir Richard Birne informed him | 
thatche was at liberty to go, but forthe 
_| present Murphy would attend him i in the : 


capacity of a servant. . fee 

As soon as the Italian. wes 
Sir Richard Birne said—‘' Signor — 
lli, you know, as do also Sir Rich+ 


ard. Courtney, and Mr. Nathans, that — 
the press has already reproached me ‘for 
seresting you; and Donne: 
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upon me the | 
of consenting’ to your flight from Eng- 
land. Tafterwards heard 


appointment with her for an ‘interview 


in the library. I was. struck with the 


myste to-day, and resolved to bea 


con witness of that interview: 1 
overheard all, with your avowal of inno- 
cence in the present case ; but also your 
confession ‘of the attempt: in Italy, to 
assesinate Sie Walter Templar.”’ 


» "Phen Fam lost; but [am innocent 
of this last dreadful charge.’’ 


~*¢Pam'sorry for you, Signor replied 
Sir Richard Birne ; I ‘am com- 


- pelled to arrest you. I could do no less; 


were you my own brother. After Orsini's 
statement, which he had of his own 
accord designed to make, this affair must 
come to public trial. Had you ¢s- 
caped, all the blame would have beet 


thrown upon me,”’ 


-*¢ Farinelli is. innocent, Sir Richard; ; 


believe here observed Judah, ‘‘and 


I'am moreover convinced that Orsini 

frie not only conspired against my 
iend, but that he was one of the mys- 

terious horsemen.” 

Such are my own suspicions, Mr: 

Nathans,’* ‘replied the chief. of the de- 

tectives; **but who is the other?” 


Sir Herbert Blakely.” 


| problem which I will solve. 


- 


he isin Italy.” 
J am not certain of that, sir. ‘That 
or 
the sake of » my dead master, his father, 
I’ would‘ not have hunted him down; 


but now, that the life of Farinelli is in 
‘danger, I will unravel all. 


Istartforltaly.” 
That is well, Mr. ‘Nathans.! The 
crimitials’ must be found, or your friend 
cannot be saved. from atrial on. the 


charge of murder. Our private thou 
are as nothing in the case. The webie 


will demand a trial, and a jury vee: 


decide upon the overwhelming circum- 


stantial evidence, 1 now heaped upon our 


friend.” 


* Terese Ben ‘Ammon was in great die: 
tress. She protested against the charge ; 
declared her belief in her foster-brother’s 


an | 


innocence ; asserted her conviction that | 


Walter was living; and implored Sir 


_ Richard Birne to allow her foster-brother 
to fly to Ttaly. 


But to this, Birne 


would not listen. Moreover, Courtney 
agen: with the necessity of arresting 


Farinelli: He was a strict conformer to 
thd law, and he was compelled to confess 
‘himself that the evidence of ‘circum: 
stances was overwhelming against ‘the 
foster-brother. . ‘So that night, Farinelli 
was borne to prison on the dreadful 
charge of ‘murder. The shrieks of Clara 
- Garcia ‘rang through the house when her 
lovér toré -himself from her arms; and 
for hours afterwards, her fits of hysterics 
| agitated the afflicted family. Terese 
Ben Ammon remained with her friend | 
all through that long dreadful night on | 
| which her ‘foster-brother was borne to 
prison on the charge of the Lom of 


| 


CHAPTER 
A DARK DUNGEON: WAS IT A VISION. 
jiMloné in his dungeon ; alone in that 


: dungeon with its tiny flickering lamp 


which threw a visible darkness around 
him. Such had been the monotony ot 
Sir Walter Templar’s existence for nearly 


| @ month since his encounter with Blakely 


and Orsini. He was still chained to the 
stone floor, the chain being just long 
enough to enable him to reach his. heap 
of straw. on one side of the dark cell, 
and the rudé. table on the other. | He 
could also reach the iron-grated: window 
for the: basket of. food and oil, which 
was daily passed in to him from the out- 
side-by:hisjailor, -: 

- At first, Walter was gratified that his 
enemy left him’ alone in his dungeon 
wra in his haughty solitudé ;—alone 
in hig dungeon with his tiny flickering 
lam envelopéd -him in: a-mystic 
‘darkness, suchas a- poet: might imagine 
some archangel’s eye had: pierced. : 
regions profound of: infinite - 
had not ‘yet-creatéed 

The sublimity -of 
Walter's: mind | “appreciated this ‘dwful 
state of darkness, visible .and “massivé 
dreams of God and infinitude: .btoodéd 
over him, . He remembered the ‘pra- 
phecy ot Alice, before her death, of’ thé 
night which would come in. his life just 
before the day, and: her promise that she 
would be near. This fascinated him, 
and he was brought into a grandeur of 
poetic thought which would have given | 


| subject for such a sie as the blind poet 
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“He returned to his 
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ee dictated when he was roaming in 
nena of space, before. the 
created with only the lamp 

of his own great intellect to. guide him. 
It was then that Walter also brought .to 
his aid his inspirations of song, and. he 
thought of the time when the sons. of 


God shouted for joy and the Morning | 


Stars: sang together at the prospect of 
the creation of the great lights and the 
tiny earth, The tiny earth was lost to 
him, ‘but the great lights were in his 


vision, and then he ene fill his dungeon: | 
such sublime strains of vocal music 


that a Handel, a aren or a Beethoven 
might with rapture have come down to 
catch. Where divine songs are sung, 
angels gather to listen, where the music 
of the spheres are improvised from a 
raptured soul, the Gods of music come 
down to worship. This ecstatic state of 
our hero lasted for about two weeks, and 
then his faith began to die. Next’ he 
felt that it would be a blessing. to see 
even the face of his enemy, a delightful 
sound to listen to the insolent taunts 
from that enemy’s discordant voice. 
His own voice became hateful to him,— 

its glorious music like the mockings. of 
his dungeon’s demons, for his own voice 


and its echoes in that living sepulcher | 


were all that reached his ear. For a 
' week he was silent, but the burden of 
his thougot bowed him to the earth— 


 litefally'it bowed him to the earth; for 


several days and nights, he rose riot from 
his heap of straw. This dreadful, ever- 
lasting ‘silence and this vast loneliness 
within his dungeon walls, became intol- 
erable: His proud spirit was awed and 
humbled. When George, his jailor, 
_ came-one day, he flew from his bed of 
straw —— him through the iron 
grating. saw not his face, for the 
window was above his head. and his 


chain would not have let him climb, had 


he attempted. George was surly and 
would not answer. Walter implored 
him to speak, but still he answered not, 
He.offered half his wealth for liberty, 
| his ear. heard 
his jailor’s: 

tant passage,and then the awful thunder 
of the great outer gate of iron, as.it 
closed, seeming to shake his dungeon. | 
of straw and | 
throwing himself upon it, he wept ;— 


eps die away inthe dis. - 


than. it did its surrounding 1 


sing. Fhe: soul cannot forever bear its 
own immensities. If the Heavens speak‘ 
not their answer in some providence, the oe 


prayer in the mortal’s heart expires; if 


there be no God and no. ministering — 
angel to listen, the theme of praise never _ 

ascends, and where it ascends not, there 
is no God or angel present;.for the 


presence. charms soul. 


the night of Farinelli’ for 2 


murder, Walter was. sitting by hisrude 


geet He knew not whether it was day 


night, for the everlasting darkness — 


visible told him nothing of day or night. a 
He had his watch, but that also told — 


‘him nothing whether it was ‘the sun-or 
the.moon or the stars which were: shin- _- 


ing. He had ceased to count the hours 


and, believed that he had been in his - 


dungeon six months instead of nearly . 


one. The hand of his watch. pointed to pee 


the hour of twelve, but whether of day 
or night he could not tell. He was 


more at peace, and fancied it might be 
the midnight hour of peace and spirit — 
-solemanities. There came over hima 
not of 
sleep for senses were awaking within him 

which had never awakened thus before. ae 


mystic drowsiness, but. seemingly. 


Whether quite in the body or going out — 
of the body he..could nor tell, 


determine, his dungeon had. vanished, = 


he was alone palpable. 


Suddenly a personage of : light. floated 
in the air. It came from a distance. and ih 
slightly. descending, but not as t mit. 
had:been farabove. At first, there’was 
a bluish dimness in the la tr of the _ 

, but the light around. was brighter. ee 

Did the 
difficulty in bringing in its own, identity 

He could not say, but. the. question oa 
nach in his thought. But afterafew — 


minutes, as it seemed to him, the person. _ 
more luminous, increasing its 


age grew. ae 
i from the head and gradually, — 


“not suddenly, creating its form down: 
ure of light 


wards... At length, the 

was formed to the feet, an 
around seemed to give the not the 
greater mere forming now t 
personage moved... Walter — 


asit 
a state of death or of life, he could not _ 


irit presence experience. more 


he 
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‘his minister,” Alice; | 
She approached him, | 


his Spirit Bride. 
but wasstill in the distance, yet — 
We limits of his dungeon. 

“Alice, my bride of heaven!"" 
Walter, my husband, I am here!” 


Such were the: greeting of the mortal 


and the immortal, and then: the aperity 
bride continued— 


Walter, my beloved: one, have 


‘been ing to reach you from my spirit 
home, but until now, I could not break 

Are y 
my wife?’’ 


“No, Walter, Iam near to you; but. 


you are not so nearto me. I see you, 


hear you, but you cannot well 


hear me.’’ 


**You said you were going only just | 


me 
“Tam, Walter, only just above you,”” 
the vision. 


™ How is it, then, Alice, that you have | 


not come till now?” 
Beeause, my husband, you could 
not ‘come tome. I have becn with you 
nearly” alt the time, and all the time 
since you have been in this dungeon.” | 
Vet, T have not seen you, Alice, nor 

heard, ‘nor félt you.” 
“Yes, my husband, you have felt me’ | 
- Bat not heard; nor seen till now. I | 
consoled your spirit sympathies until you, 
ae way to despair. I listened to your 
it filled me with its echoes 

til I felt 


\near you then, and thought every mo: 


‘ment you would come up to see my’ face | : 


and hear my voice.””"" 
What hindered me, Alice?” 
, ‘The darkness of despair, Walter; 
? which took you almost out ot my pres- 
' Oh, then, I grieved indeed, my } 
husband ; ‘but I found my grief brought | 
mie Tear you again. I ‘toiled and toi 
down to your state, until your dungeon | 
became as palpable almost to me as to 
_ you. “I have conie to take you up ‘by | 


consolation and to let you see that I am | 
noehigate aes and I have reached you, not by | 


I have thrown my spirit into you | 


coming from a distance as it has: a 
d, but sy coming out of 
you uuderstand?”” 
think I do, Alice. hate 
taken meé partly out of m self to bese 


ou so far away, then, Alice, | worked out, there is the ma 


myself your song. I was very } 


Walter, that is ie,” 
Will you leave me again, Alice?” 
No, my husband. I shall be with 
you all the time. Believe that; But)you 


return to yourself, for you cannot be 

long ‘away.’ . 

** Shall I be: delivered from this dun- 
: 

So much, Walter, know, 
but how or when, as yet, do not'appear. 
The events of life, we in the spirit world 
) help to work out ‘and control, but. until 

in of cir- 
cumstances as with you. ut this 4 
know—you will be delivered.” 

“This man, then, will not have power 
to take my life?”” 

No, 
That you are not coming to nie, I can 
feel. We sense the destinies of men, 
for we are within those destinies.” 

** Alice, is our father and mother in 
in the dark, concerning my fate!*’ 

3 thon. Walter; but Terese is partly in 


‘ back into yourself. My revelations are 
| turning your thoughts inward, and 
breaking miy charm to communicate. 
| Stay moment. You are passing 
Farineliis—’ 
‘Stay you Alice—stay a “moment. 
: What more would you say? She is gone. 
Have I been dreaming?’’ 
‘Walter arose and shook himself, and 
! knew that he was awake then, by the 
rattling of his chains, but whether he 
: had ‘been asleep or not he could not tell. 
“She said I was going away from her, 
_ but she seemed to be vanishing fromme. 
What would she have told about Farin- 
-elli? I wonder if it was a dream or a 
reality. It has left’a blissful ‘inflaence, 
for I feel to acknowledge Providence 
in, Yes, will thanks. to 
eaven.”” 
-And Walter ‘Tem plar 
prayed, and then threw himself 
upon his heap of straw, ana 


_FARINELLI IN NEWGATE PRISON. 
ale was the morning after the arrest, 


Farinelli. was now lying 


alter, that is not in his hands: 


} will not be always with me. You will 


the light, but I must bring her nearer to 
me. Walter, you are going from me 
| again: Your knowledge is taking you 


kivelt -and | 
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prison. To say that he had 
sleepless: night be telling but 


little of the state of his case. 


night of torture. 
upon the rack |! True, his was.a mental | 
torture, and the rack upon which he was 
broken, was.his imagination. 

dreadful thing for a man to be 


~ mind, the more horrible-to it is the | 


eager faces staring at you, a 


murder. 


charge. In such circumstances, a mat 
cannot help picturing to himself the | 
which runs through a 
nation at 


is something very like a. dissection in 
of an.execution. There: 

with a thousan 

a thousand | 
eager ears waiting to catch the judg- | 
ment of ‘guilty or not guilty.’ How | 
can one, so charged, shut out ‘that 


also the public trial, 


ture? But worse than all, there is:the- 


scene of the gallows, with a hort 
ctowd of twenty thousand human wolves | 

waiting to see you drop into eternity | 
with the last convulsive . spasms. 


strangled life, which may be well sup- | 


to describe the mental. agonies of | 
the condemned at the near 
entering suddenly into the awful presence 
of the Creator. How can one charged | 
with murder shut out the picture of .that 


frightfal gallows-scene, or what | 


stoical’ mind resist. the overwhelming | 
sensations and thoughts of that last mo- 


ment before dropping from the: scaffold | 
| Even, though a man } 
should. be: innocent like Farinelli, those | 
- pictures, on his first night in N 3 
would certainly rise to appall the th es 
_ they would be vivid even when the. pros- | 


into eternity. 


honorable acquittal were 


These remarks will sufficiently describe 


_ the state and oe of Farinelli, on his | 
Newgate, charged with | 


first night im 


1 do anything for your | 
comfort ?”? said one of the warders 
| Of the prison, who entered the coll 


e had 
- notslept, for he had barely survived a 
can a man sleep 


It is a 
with murder, and the higher-toned the | 


| very mention of the mur- | 
derer’s name, and among another class, | 
cool manner with which he is morally 
and almost literally dissected ; for there 


prospect- of | 


, when the circumstances were: [ 
z lack as those which surrounded the | 
foster-brother of Terese Ben Ammon, 
then. every..view which. he could take | 
would be dark. and ominous. indeed. 


: 


4 


touched break 


the prisoner replied. 


‘Sir Richard: Bie. ‘has. 
AN but 


to show every consideration to you, 
aid, the warder. 


n; 


called this morning.” 
Thank you. 

Farinelli with a sigh; and. the warde 

left him. ¢ 


thought at least “Terese’s. —_ 
Would have been here thi’: — 


see me,’ > observed the poor fellow, de- 


me here ? 
Receive her forgiveness - for my mad act 


Rome, with an. avowal of her belief 
in innocence of this: treacherous 


' crime, I should be half reconciled to a 


Clara, too, forsake me?. No, she 
not. ‘Fhere is one consolation. She 


That. will. ‘said 


ly. ‘Will my foster-sister visit 
Oh, could I but see her and 


of | fate ; but'I fear she will wil 


would cleave to me even were I guilty.” oe 


And thus Farinelli-continued to muse 
and agitate himself with doubts andspec- 
lations until- three o’clock in the after-. 

noon, when the warden entered and 


announced Sir Richard Courtney. . The 
baronet was accom 
erick De Lacy, Ju 


| Terese 

Farinelli could not 
was his agitation; but his 
sister seeing his emotion 


: around his neck, and burst into tears... 


“*Oh, my ‘dear brother ‘Beppo,"’ she 
in tremulous. accents, weep. 


see you here, not in belief 
do you, “indeed, forgive 1 


wrong shoughts, she rephed,, 
it as-though Fatinelli’s 


— and not an: 


by Lord. Fred- 
more welcome” sill, his Fomersister 


kK, great 
spe 
ing his feelings, ran and threw.her. arms. 


sister Terese, for what did 
_asked the poor fellow, anxiously. 
“*As I hope God will forgive me of my 2 
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myo master’s necessities . 


forthat.”. 
uncle Judah has told us everys 


‘our: heroine. 


my: friend,”” pot inj ah Na- 
You were tempted your 

better nature. Angels fall—not devils. 
No fiend: ever tempts me, except my own 
‘necessity: 
of my her, the devil; but you, Fari- 
were-a soul blinded by its own no- 
bility,/as much as by. its passions; and 
placed me at 
_ yourelbow to push. you over the brink of 
petdition, © Legally, invul- 
nerable, for. several times I held you 
‘back from murder: nor was murder my 
design; ‘for loathe 
Blakely designed assassination; your 
morbid passions fascinated you with the 
same’ thought,.and I played the Mephis- 
-topheles: toyou. Don't fret yourself 
with that affair, my friend. ou. but 
~ simplysgtazed the hand of Walter Tem- 


plar;owhile: he was. nearly the death of 


you. And:then, my dear fellow, were I 
. superstitious, I. should say there was a 


providence in the affair, i it led to the | 
strange’discovery of my family, and will 


‘even yet lead to the fulfillment of Sir 
Richard: ‘Courtney's family pu 


rposes. 
- Walter may not be found, but the De 
_ Lacy. estates will be redeemed by my) 
‘ piece, which most likely never would | 
| morning; but both Lord Frederick and 


have been:the case, had you not in your 
insanity strutk at Walter’s life.’’, 


* You: aim to take self-reproach from | 


omy heart by your considerate sophistry, 
Ithank you all the same,” ob- 
served the gratefully. 

No 

your mamby-p 

moralists generally call this at 
the truth: Gil sides, sophistry ; 

look in; the: face of Truth, on 


. side, ‘forishe has many faces. Meet her | 
corner of the street and she 


seems addifferent person. to the one you 
thesother corner yet it is Trath 

herself, and not two persons. Now, the 


that, sister ‘bless 


has taken all the blame to-night. I am certam I 


fall from nothing, for am 


Sir. Herbert 


cion that. Blakely. an 
ry’; but the simple truth, 


turn to Engl 


and believe | 
the 


“Snap, “Sir Richard. has 


We must show to my 
find the solution of this problem: in Her- 


For this purpose, I start 


Blakely. 

is more than his « due. but 

versing with Lord Frederick De 
aside, leaving Judah Nathans and 
Niece to speak to the prisoner first 
| they now came forward, and Sir Richard 


‘Sir -Couiacy. halk tabi gens 


Courtney cordially offered his: hand to 
the victing: of circumstantial evi: 
dence, 

My poor tiend, said Courtney 


you to consider 


my presence here to-day as a testimony — | 
of. my belief in your innocence of this — 
dreadful char As for your act in 


} Rome, I forgive, as I know my — 
‘would also torgive.’’ 


will answer for Waiter; here i is my 
had, both for him and me,’’ in 


Frederick De Lacy; and he 
hand of the prisoner with the ptt 


warmth of youth and that natural cee 


.osity which so characterized the 


of Walter Templar. 

_‘* Lord Frederick and myself tave 
visited you, Signor Farinelli, to’ impress 
upon the public mind the confidence of — 
ny family in your innocence: : Our visit 
will, of course, be reported in all the 
London newspapers.”’ 

. Sir Richard, I appreciate. your noble 

returned t 


generosity towards me,"’ 


prisoner, deeply affected. 
Count Orsini,’’ continued Courtney, | 
‘shas stated his case under oath this _ 


myself have delivered.a formal statement 
in the case, affirming our faith in your 


innocence, with our unds. of 
Orsini 


two mysterious horsemen. . Mr. Nathans 


came not into court, for he will not ap- 


against his old master, unless at. the 
moment,-to save your life. He has 


been, however, busy preparing to go to 


Rome for the pur pose of establishing the. 
fact that Herbert Blakely was on that 
night, not in Italy ; and tracing his re- 
“before. the date’ of 
Walter’s disappearance... I have also left 


other contingencies of the affair enuieely 3 


j i= his hands for your sake.’’ 


** To be brief, Farinelli, here put in 
has pledged 
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‘Walter Templar, no action shall be taken | 


him. . This is as much to save 


e 


run. 


rbert Blakely consents, well; if not, 
I shall have and: the necessity ; he shall 
not escape me—his race shall have. been 
, Now, my friend, we must leave 


There is someone “elec, . brother 
Beppo, waiting. to enter when we, des 
part,”’ whispered Terese, 

Ts it Clara?” the prisoner ‘inguired 


anxiously, 


is Clara Garcia,” his” 


foster-sister. 

Tn a few minutes more. Farinelli’ 
visitors to his Newgate prison cell. had 
departed, but another comforter flew. to 


him and was clasped to his checking 
heart. It was Clara Garcia. This ter- 


ible adversity had but 


CHAPTER LIX. |, 


SNAP AND ‘HERBERT IN ‘ROME.’ 


In Rome again. It was in the‘even- 
bien and at the beginning of the month 
of May. . Herbert Blakely was alone in 
his luxurious room in one of the ‘most 
fashionable hotels, He was drinking 
wine and-smoking his cigar, and the fan- 
tastic cloud that constantly encircled 


head showed the intensity of his 


ts, for he puffed away like a man 
bed. He had been ea a 
letter: from his confederate, Orsini, 


latung the “arrest of Farinelli, and 


of the case which ‘so 


eeply concerned him. One point es- 
tally. plédecd ‘him it was in’ the fact 


: that Snap kept ‘aloot from bearing wit- 
“Ness 
were ¢ 
flected upon him he puffed away at his . 
cigar more furiously, the fire of which 


inst him. His last thoughts 
his ancient mentor.. As he re- 


was now blazing at his very: lips, but: he 


“noticed it not. The evening was fairly 


set inj a man had just entered softly 
and stood near contemplating him: 
Suddenly he threw away the bit Sr cigar 


_ which had just burnt his lip, at the same 


aloud : 


my dead master’s.son:;’’ 


mine ; ; and perhaps, being: myself ati 
ing thing upon the ground, from: 4 


to me that, in case | {think lak Adelit 
‘Biakely-bas the power, and will: restore Snap to. father. 


‘not betray 


can: trust. my fidelity, but can 


you trust your own? -will: 


you, but will you betray yourself?" 


Devil what’ brought: hither?’ 
exclaimed Herbert Blakely, etarting to 
his feet in amazement. - : 


purpose, as you. know, 
should not have come,’’ Snap replied; 


x 


What purpose, rascal 
-* What purpose, Herbert?—-your own | 
and to prevent 
Hal say youso,"' ‘exclaimed Blakely. 
‘* Herbert, you have seen me shudder 


| that heel has trod: upon a worm, 


for, as you know, Llove not hurting.’ 
“Fool, am I your worm? shail 


find the serpent’s sting in me if pon dare 


to plant your heel.’’ 
Nay, Herbert, the serpentis 


pathy I do not like to tread:-upo n the 


worm. But while I hate to: have 


seen me in the dissecting room:take'the — 


knife from the surgeon’s hand 
| up his subject with a passioniess:ce- 
lerity that has won the applause of a 


crowd of surgical ‘students. That was - 

| The treading: 
a isgusted me, the: scientific: 
of the human body fascinated me; for:it: 


shuddered not beneath the. 


| ‘aking point, for I see you ‘are feeling 


your way towards it; but: temember, : 


am not a lifeless lump of flesh any more a9 
* T have come to: Rome that you might ce 
‘not be a subject for some surgeon's knife — 
after the hangman has fingered:you.”’: 


I say.” 
Well, Herbert: my: iHustration : 


to: impress. upon what you sowell. 
know, that am scientific without pas: 


sion, without hate, without conscience: 
without morals, without: religion, . ‘and; 
| until ‘my sister's: child entered into my 


heart, without -humam ‘affections. Lite 


here and hereafter—if there:be a there: 
after—is to mea science > and ‘my 


Sities are my “Ecome 


onthe wormhas 
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THE HEBREW 


to: if. from patting: | 


one-of these knives into my: hands to cut 


you. upy for.1. shall do it and: 


~passionlesslyyif-I begin,” 


come, Snap, no:more-of this: | 
‘Let. ustalle and I ‘suppose,.as | 
old your monitorship.”* 


Very. 
of old. 

lamp for you I will help myself to your | 
wine. You should never in the 


» Sir Herbert, let it-be as | 


Snap, conversation, had 


‘taken. the latip from the mantel-piece | 


and: lighted it, just as he would have | 


_ done when he was in Sir Herbert’s ser- 


vice; and he threw himself into a chair. 
Well, Snap, what would you say to 
me. I ought to be angry with you for | 


betraying my father and in the 


De Lacy affair.’*, 

Se Phat, Herbert; i is not true. I pledged 
‘net myself to your father to war against 
my sister’s child, and to blight her ‘life 
pos to murder the man whom -she would 
choose for her husband. Facts and rela- 
ng ships have met me within the last 
eighteed months which neither he, nor I, 


‘nor you dreamt would turn up. Herbert, | : 


you and I must accept them. I am on 

the side of my sister's child, but IT would 

you from yourself.” 

_. “By the Fiend, Snap, you anger me, 
but goon. Your business in coming to 

Rome}: pray, wha® miay it'be?’’ 


‘ask you to restore Sir Walter | 
Templar. to my sister's child, if he be | 


arse diving, and to save Farinelli from 
hung.” 

Fool! Do you not that 

we both for:years:tried toremove Walter 
Templar from our path, and that it was 


you who cane: Farinelli as our instru- | 


mente? 

ot | deny nothing, but I kiniew not then 
that Walter and Terese were nearer to 
me than.all others in the world, nor how 
much I and mine owed to Farinelli and 


his dead mother. Herbert, it is in vain | 
for-you and me'to parley over this mat- | 


What is cannot be changed. The 
necessities of my family outweigh those 
of yours in my mind. They have come 


uabidden: and between you at 


‘Well, let the affair rest thus,’*: 
ewered Blakely impatiently. 

Herbert, Iwould save—not destroy | 


And now I have lighted the | — 


them.” 


you, which I certainly shall if you sub- 
mit riot to my necessities.’” 

end this, Snap. Come, drink 
and be friends at least in desire.” 

““Tam-your friend, Herbert; for the 
of the old bonds and ‘associations: 
| But -téll me where is Walter Templar? 
Have oukilled him?” 
y, what a blockhead you are to 
on that I should confess to you, if I 

You might i in safety, if it came: not | 
too late. If Walter is dead, tell me, and 
I will keep your secret ; ‘for, if he is not — 
_living,,to hang you would not bring him 
to life again.. I should regret his death 
but should not betray you, But Farinelli 
must—shall be saved, if possible, though — 
I will not betray your life away even to 
savehim.” | 

you ‘not see, then, chat 
were I concerned in the death of Walter 
Templar, you are placing impossibilties 
in the way of both. My confession 
would not save him, but destroy me.” 
Herbert, for I believe that Wal- 
ter Templar is living, Restore him or 
give some evidence t at I'can handle to 
prove that he is living and will retura to 
his family are that Farinelli. will” be 
saved.”’ 

“And I say: again, were this” my 
| power or were.I concerned in the disap- 
pearance of Templar, of which I have 
self.” in the papers, IT should destroy tay- 

** Not so; I have come with guar- 
-antees of your safety. Sir Richard 
Courtney pledges himself and his nephew — 
that, if Walter is restored the secrét 
shall be kept, and the world made to — 
believe that common robbers contrived 
the whole. The story shall be framed to 
suit the case.’" 

** Fool, do you think that my father 
and I have aimed for the De Lacy estates 
so long that I should play the baby now. 
What I have done, I shave done, ‘and — 
shall stand by it.’’ | 

point. more, Herbert, and Ihave 


also done. You: still calculate on the 
De Lacy estates. My niece will redeem 


“Traitor!” Blakely fiercely, 
and then adding: ‘« But you are matched 
_ there. Neither Courtney nor the beggar 
_ De'Lacy would receive the mortgage as 
from your niece, without her mar- 
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riage with Walter ined, 
and by a deed of special. provision, as 


know, the mortgage of the - estates 


cannot be transferred from. my father and. 


his heirs into strangers’ ‘hands. © The | 
entail was cut off by Lord Reginald and 


son, that we might possess before: or 
at the end of fifty years from: that date, | 
the joint action: of both sides.- 


wil never resign, and unless 
not transferred, mark, to - stran 
hands, even in my lifetime the De: 


jnheritance may be mine by the natural | 
course of events. jk have resolved. 


let there. be no more folly.’ 
know every point in. the. case, 


y @ game unless 

 ¢ard in hand. Beware, or 1 | 

The worm will be beneath | 


Before I leave Rome I shall | 


see you. again. Consider, and beware 


how you provoke me!’’. 


And. Snap. arose left the 
a while Herbert Blakely started to his feet 
and paced. the floor in his rage like.a very | 


demon. . 


holds the winning. card,. does. 


he?” reflected Sir Herbert to himself, | 


aher his rage had been by | 
ti 


on. ‘‘ What in the fiend’s name 


does. he mean?. Yet, ‘if Snap says the 
winning card is in his: hand, ‘then it is | 
there fora certainty. I will at once to 
the Savinelli brothers—they are the three - 
expert bravos in Rome. So m 


ancient mentor, you have pronoun 


your own doom in telling me you hold be 


the winning card; for, if I now lose a 


trick, the hangman - wins. ‘the game 


me,”” 
Sir Herbert Blakely took his. hat and 
went out to seek the three notorious 


bravos. whom, Count recom 


INTELLECT AGAINST THREE, 


Daring Snap’s stay in Rone, he visited 
before his. intended departure for ‘Eng- 
land. - Significant notes, however, were 
sent by to Sir the last ‘one | 


vious engagement: would detain himtill 
the evening at eight o'clock; when=he 
would receive him: -dared‘notde- 
lay a day; though he tiked not Hetbert’s 
appointment at night,’ he saw 


"acteristic reply.” 
am glad of that, “old 
other returned with bluff frankness; 


Sand now sit down and Jet ushavethe 


situationsi’’ 
With all my: heart,” he answer 
“But first, Snap, the: wine; take 
brandy; yours, I: ink, in’ wines?” 

“*Wine with ‘you, Herbert. -Remem- 
‘ber, I never let the winzing card: 
my own hand, brew ing 
in the cap.” 

Wine be. ity: ‘the 
same glass. My. toast, ‘Snap: 
at my father's. 


mine, Herbert: ‘May youbare 


‘your. father’s: and ‘not 
returned: Blakely; ‘Taugh- 
ing. ‘‘ And now for your budget: 
Herbert,” began the mentor, 
sharp directness, you: wete one of the 
mysterious horsemen, @ho attacked Wal: 
ter Templar and Farinelli, aided fe aia 
six ruffians; Orsini: ‘was’ the other.”’. 
“By the Fiend; begin. 
have. discovered that. ‘you! 
Rome, was two” months. 
Your course was towards Englind. 
have. copied my method; to be! 
you seem not to be, which means that — 
‘were in |] : 


CHAPTER. Lx. 


prove.” 
well, for Iam not,.as ‘you: 
many words, when my resolve 1s 
“the lip, I will prove-that youand-Orsini 
were. the mysterious: horsemen. « 
let. me leave you-to-night without‘com- 
ing to my terms, if possible, I will save 
Farinelli, yout! Decide 
not 
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Roar’ 
That hour showed how little of malice : 


father’s i 
end, 


one—‘‘ im | 
father’s sake, will 
Are: you. 


TERESE, THE HEBRE w ‘MAIDEN. 


apo once I my | 


wine. before we part as old friends.” .. 
-“ Herbert, I implore you to acceptiths 


E conditions,. for, if I depart, your course. 
is rom. -would not. have the hangman. 
finger you. Again I ‘implore you for | 
Your: tat 


her’s sake."’ 


ton.will. So let. the matter | 
now for an. hour with our | 


The mentor spoke with deep feeling : 


Never i in his. life ti li then 


re: you.’ 


not 


etivinced that you are rushing 
your fate,"” 


“Never mind hour with our Wine, 


and then we: 


tear, Herbert, that when we meet 


again, will be death to you.”” 


‘They drank their wine, spent their 
and then they parted. 


_ there was in Snap’s nature, even when he 
resolved to destroy, and how much 
ke an omnipotent will his conception of | 


He?ber 


‘reach his hotel. 
 heard:a man’s footsteps following boldly 
though to challenge observation, not 
by stealthy approach. 
thought Snap, there is. one 


a necessity was to him, when he doomed 
Herbert Blakely. 


A$ soon asthe mentor was depart 
t threw on his cloak, took his hat 
and followed, thinking to himself— se 

“Your time, Snap, come—not 


‘Yon die to-night. 


mentor had. gone about half a 
‘mile, when.he entered a narrow street, 


through which he was obliged to pass to 
Directly afterwards, he 


pe my track, or I much mistake, I 


am on the: watch, to-night, my friend. 
Look well to it that your tickings offend 
not my Hetves. I ama coward and like 
that man: has a wise guardian | 
spirit, it will whi 
devil: protects his own children, and 
as Tam. one.of his elect, that man who 


behind me at ten at night. 


r in his ear that 


of. 


devil 3 ip. ‘his path,” 

mentor was just. passing a. cross: 

street, whenj:he heard another coming | 
_ towards him from that direction ;. but:-he. | 


ed, 


| three were 


the 
brotl 
silver. instrument like a de: 


was of curious workmanship, and 
| ningly contrived.. No ball had been in 


more: subtle than chloriform.. 


without burry, continuing: a3 character- 


There is method in the ' Two 


hired cut-throats or I am a blockhead ; y 
and it is only Herbert who honorsme 
I am not sorry that. 


with that epithet. 
Herbert. has set these bravos on my 
track,. for it will reconcile me to the 
necessity of hanging him. [I like it not 


though, 


worthies behind me from the gallows. 
They will owe me gratitude. “There 
should be more of them, for they keep 


up an even distance on my track. If it 
j is the Savinelli brothers of whom Orsini. | 
Ay, 
there is the other from the nt pease on : 

the leit 


boasts, there is one more to come. 


So I must prepare.’ 


nap seemed not to prep , for 


put his right hand into. his 
_ trowsers pocket and, if if was a-pistol, it 
could only be a small derringer, which 


aga ainst three men, would be as nothing, 


men came now rapidly towards. bine; 


scarcely hiding that -they meant an 
attack. 


chase.. Scarce ten paces now separated 


them from their intended victim, and the — 
abreast. They seemed to — 
could not understand 
their man. They were 
forced, . however, to. immediate action, 
for one of the principal streets was near: 
Like an arrow from 
forward, but Snap, like a cunning | 
As a flash of lightning he 
proctor upon them, his hand lept from — 
‘his pocket, and two of the bravos stag-. 


hesitate, the 
the coolness 


was read 


red and fell almost at his very: feer. 


third also reeled, but he rushed for- | 
ward. and made « fierce siab with his 
| long stiletto, but Snap warded off the 
blow with his cloak, for it was: wildly di- 
rected; and, as he did so, he slapped: the 


with 
of his hand, the third, of the 
-Savinelli 
ag the hand of Snap. 


third bravo on his temple seemingly 


feet. 
nger 


had 
been cl with a 


‘Itis otessional. 


for the gallows is the fool’s ) 
| death-bed. Now I shall save those'two _ 


Had he ran, they would have 
been on him in a moment, for they were | 
as fleet grayhounds well practiced to the _ 


lay dead at his 


e had 
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TULLIDGE'S MAGAZINE. 


pulled the trigger, a 


stopper 
_ at the muzzle, and discharged the deadly 


_ powder direct in the faces of the bravos. 
The third of the Savinelli' brothers: he 


had killed with a stroke from: a small 


_ poisonous bayonet, which had sprong 
out-of pistol-like instrument. 

«Phere, my friends, you have escaped 

— gallows. You owé me much, believe 
me you do. Good night: And now; 


Herbert Blakely, your turn wil: | 


next.) 
Snap walked away as 
nothing had happened, 


a ied | his men actentifically: 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


the night before the great | 


of Farinelli. 
an indictment of murder in the first dé- 
gree. On the morrow the 
London: were ised one of the great- 
est criminal trials at the Old Baily known 
for many a year. Indeed, the country, 
” as well as the city, was in an excited sus- 
ense, for the case was a singular one. 
Courtneys and the family of the 
bride-elect were known to be on the 
side of the prisoner; and their tes- 
_timony of confidence was expected 
to weigh mightily in his favor; and 
what was. still ‘more emphatic, Sir 
Richard Birne was also in his sympathies 
on the prisoner's side. That severely 
Conscientious officer, however, had ‘been 
very strict in discharging his duty to the 
Crown, ‘Yet, his agents had scoured the 
country to find, if 
head to’bear the crime of the charge or 
to discover some clue to Sir Walter 
Templar, dead or alive. His efforts-had 
been all in vain, and to-morrow was ‘the 


to trial at the Old Bailey for murder: © 
But while on one hand, this knowh 
sympathy of the Courtneys and Sir 
Richard Birne weighed in Farinelli’s 
- favor, it, on the other hand; told against 
-him. ‘The public were jealous that 
Engtish was not about to be given, 


E ple are always thus jealous 
on och Sue: f the Crown; and they had 
now found a case that peculiarly touched | 


The grand jury had found 
people of 


ible, some other 


his banishment to 


— 


€heir ‘honor of law, and ‘put them on | 


anxious group. 


thing has befallen’ J 


| she Boe his own captivity with the 


answered to the 


the ‘very 
could* be heard. 


t 
country was therefore indisposed’ to | 


made ‘to: clear the: and” 
a point which was not proved b 
dence in the case. Moreover, 
mon people as a 


trial therefore: bid. fair: to a 
event in the criminal, history 


class favor, swearing that had the prisoner ae 
been one of. their order; short ‘work 

would be made of him: | 
was also jealous, while'the best counselors 
had been retained forthe defence.» The _ 


‘The Crown 


“It was six o'clock on ‘the 


the trial. Courtney, Lord Frederick De 
Lacy, Isaac Ben Ammon, Terese and 


Clara Garcia were spending the evening — 


with the prisoner, by: the of 
Sir Richard Birne, 


We need not say that is 


their anxiety for the arrival 
Nathans had reached its highest pitch. 
Letters had heralded his return, and. he 


o'clock. 
Courtney House in 


Grosvenor 


awaiting him to learn of the. “success. of _ 
his mission to Rome, and to bang 


immediately to the prison. 
the staff of Jacob, observe 
Ammon in his oe ome 


have come to the 
ére this.’? 
The venerable 


thered in. 
prison, nor dwell upon. the conversation — 
which had occupied the last’ hour, We — 
will take them up at the point where 
of Judah 


ought to have beén in London at three 
Sir Richard Birne was. 


> 


beria; had been in the habit of suai. 


Thus ‘he continutid in his 


thought. Israel was in captivity 


‘of troubles the same’ habit 
_ day fixed for the prisoner to be brought | | 


in the person of Farinellti, for 
‘affictions of 


man was wandering ‘in the 
those around him. 


Neither one’ of gt ip 


but for the next five minutes they all 
in silence, and it seemed: 
throbbin, of their’ 


again broke the silence :: 


atriarch’s | 
to them that : 
‘Ben’ ‘Animon 
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must have befallen Judah, or his brother | 
have been delivered from, | 
pi ison ere ‘now.. What if the cup wasin 


+ ere He must be delivered, though al 
Brethren have to ‘become his 


us “the: patriarch, io 
era. for the foster-brother of 

thild, wandered in his. mind, bes 
is Hebrew reminiscences with Far- 


‘exclaimed : 
is come. hear rie 


le ” veplied Foden," seeing 
‘the old ‘man *s mind was somewhat 
‘Uncle. Isaac, the ju 
People must set him free.” 
Nay, Judah, nay; I trust them 
‘There is no Daniel. among them. "They 
val not 


@ the stone, and thou. bur tellest 


t 


returned to 
and leaning upon his hands, 
e discopsolate 


staf, 


Still none answered. the 
i for all were too much oppressed 


the man. in ht-. 


pin's sack, the boy put jit not | 


| 


| upon me and bids me he 
she leaves me, she wttabed All is well.’ 
‘ | Yet have I seen her sorrowful, because, 


know, he had not wrung this fact from m ees 


 éven now. 


‘realized by the manner “of Sir 
ime and Judah, that. the journey to 
(Rome had been in vain \eir. hearts 

died within them. The dreadful. day of 

the trial, on the eve of which’ they stood, 
appalled them all. _Even Judah and Sir 


‘Richard Birne were more than usually — 
; | troubled, for, in one respect, these two 
very <dissimiliar men were alike; they 
. | generally felt masters of their cases; but 
now they were themselves mast: 
| perceive, Mr. Nathans, that you 
have been unsuccessful,’’ observed Far- 
inelli, who was the first to speak ae ; 


Ben Ammon, 
Not so, my friend,” he returned. 


‘‘Ah, what sayest thou, 


Thou 


canght u up the venerable Hebrew. 
Thou bringest deliver- 


hast succeeded ? 
have satisfied nie, friend Farin- 


elli,”” continued Judah, “that Sir Her- 
| bert was one of the mysterious horsemen 
who waylaid you, and that Orsini was 
the other. 


Sir Richard Birne is of the 
same opinion ; but Sir Herbert Blakely 


will confess. nothing, nor accept any 


terms for restitution. 


a painful question to ask, for I fear t 
reply; does Herbert Blakely dare to 


accept our terms ; do. you. think 


nephew is-living?”” | 
"For the moment, the questioner almost 


Wal- 


**Snap” was silent, for, as we 


forgot Farinelli in his concern for 


former master. | 
Uncle Courtney, ‘fet’ me ‘apswer,” 


impulsively broke in ea coming into 
foreground: | 


“Walter is. Tiving! 


prophecy of my. sister ‘on her 
. | death-bed. Did she. not 5 
Did she not exact ‘from 
ou | to doubt that she would be near int 


night that she foretold?’ She is mear us 
She is near Walter alwa 

I have dreamt of her oft, and she iow $s 

and. when 


when she has bidden, I could not follow 


her, though I know not whither she 


would lead. But even ‘then; she has 


always whispered, as she vanished, 
is. and have. awoke 


The God of Jacob then be 


Remember ‘the 


| 
j 
} 
jet to the deliverance of his younges 
4 4 
DHrotr 
4 
aed 
me J 
>, 
| 
BicnarG . Dirne an Judah Nathans | 
The God of Abraham be pra 
her grandfather, lifting his lon 
arms, but. trem lin a to 
arms, but. tremb hands, high to a 
[heaven || ankfulness; and then he 
to his. neph d layi 
is arm in that dignified b 
‘upon h n u 
Oru nner of a patriarch, 
tmploring manner of a patriarch, appeal “4 
ing | he stre gth of his house he said: | — 
God of David hath brought | 
hither, Judah, just in time to save 
brother from the Philistine. Bid the | Ss 
fficer open the prison ae 
officer Oper e 70 
a 
| 
as, Judah, I th — 
knont . anc 
# 4 


: sister Alice a 
wish, dear young ‘lady, the | for 


words 
Birne, struck by a thought which seemed | 


shali maake the thousands in that court 
assembled that Walter Templar is 
livio 


hopeful y. 
from @ lovely ‘maiden’s inspired 1i 


to tears, 


inspired niece illustrated | the 


Jaw, as well as science, required 


Per reset, 


le 


aside and whispered: 


love him, I will resign you; 
save him, save him!”’ ad 


passion of jealousy 
Garcia> ‘but her 
of 


fruth is but the path to knowledge.”". 


Phe great court-room of the old. Bai. 
| to hear the trial of | box. 


TULLIDGES 


ARTARLY MAGAZINE. 


shall stand by his side at the altar as my 


judges ‘and jury could Kear you | 
thus, and be influenced as much by Bisse. 
as I observed Sir Ric 


to flash from him into the mind of 
Terese, for she continued even ‘more. 
impressively : 

‘* Put me, Sir Richard Birne, into the 
witness‘box to-niorrow, and my words 


will, lady!’’ answered Sir ‘Richard 
“At least, the voice 
of eloquence from a. woman's heart— 


will move the ary more than the most 
inthe land.” 
thought, friend ir 


My grandchild shall move the 
al believe my niece’s words, 
Judah ; ; ** but science must demonstrate, ) 


How fitly that subtle thinker and his 


Richard Birne tealized rere ‘the 


stration; but he kept to his, brigh 
thought, and it was arranged 
On. the morrow at trial, 
should be placed in the ‘witness-box, 
And then Clara Garcia drew, OuF heroine: ) 


“Save him, save ‘him, and, it: 


Sister Clara,’’ replied re-. 
I save him it is fo 


"Thos it will be seen 
still ‘blinded Chara 

eep love and Farin- 

elli’s ‘danger had brought her, to 


"CHAPTER 


‘the jury, 
= | bear in mind the cases 


| tie, greatly 
_ | ecutor bade bis 


no one 
| of the prisoner 
ng that his testimony 

ith by his arrest, 
convicted in the public 
Of malice towards the ner 
| fest of the was from 


ippear- 

ance of his nephew, how he Er London — 

with the prisoner, how Signor Farinelli, 

in the mornitig, with his strange 

| attived alone and distracted at Courtney 
House, how, himself, Lord. Frederick De 

‘the prisoner 

fleetest horses and rode to 


| the scene of the attack in the forest, how - 


} they found Waltet’ s horse. dead and its — 
rider's pistols in their holsters undis- 


ed, told fearfully against the victim — : 


of. circumstantial evidence at the bar. 


| Another point which. told’ even. 
fa than the appearance of a. sudd 


en, wwurder 
without resistance, was the fact that the — 
old lodge in the forest was burned ed 
| ground. 
court at this, for, the, general in 
was that the body of the oe 
man had been consamed in the 
fact had been drawn from the 
Courtney by the Pt eect 
At ‘length, Counselor Christie arose 
for the efense, made. a powerfu 


of the innocent 
| who had been condemnéd and hug 


circumstantial evidence as 


that of the present: case 

when other facts were Sealer 
entirely different app 

‘titude, ever swayed) 

| the powerful speec 


remember of the former 
ination in Rome, a reaction 
Counselor Christie replied not; 
called into 


witness 


of 


Orsini; 


A. shudder Yan thr he 
inference 


i 
‘ 
— 
the Crown, followed’ by the tésti- 
meny of the w they already 
a their minds pronounced sentence upon 
| oun | 
3 friends and fi — 
aa j and foes 
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oak or the hurricane? The 
‘of the uprooted oak is that its 
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» Should it come against 


a ‘by the,storm, . There is no motive to be 
found “the tree. So ami 


is no. motive te be. ‘ound 


If that. struck him; yet, 


: ~ the hough ar fae no one was burled to the 


ground “but. Dimself, In this case, the | 
eer: “motive and the malice were in the storm, 


for eyen before ‘the prisoner at the-bar 
_ was barn, it had already brought desola- 
De Lacy family ; and certain 
at since it sttuck Farinelli in 
hurling him against his friend, 


that same storm has now borne away 


then, related. the entire conspiracy against 
the De Lacys 


when plotters ‘travel. to. 
their deeds 
not. their 


their purposes. they surround 
other men’s seemings— 
ee From the time that the regicide 
of land struck the blow with. the 
ers. of. the. sleeping 


of thei 


their royal master, murderers 


nearest. to their chief victim to 


themselves. 
the man. whom you find b 


the side of 
corpse; rather pursue 


the crime and its foregone intentions,” 

startled the court with new thoughts. 
she opened upon the judge 
‘Walter ‘Templar: is not 


marder him. 


the. thousands present expected Walter 


in the if 
| even the judge expected: an astanishing 
denouement 


ane Farinelli, for I was in.the 


the design to murder | 
3; and. wound up by a philosophi-_ 
glimax so.eminently. characteristic.of 


wife besmeared their faces, with the. 


of, subtle capacity fasten their deeds 


other men as a part of their.own 
Moreover, they seek to kill the | 


one who. 
a In nine cases out of ten, the | 
‘person nearest is the most innocent (of 


Ben Ammon was the next wit- | 


My lord 
ad my. foster-brother did 
tion ran. through the court ‘and : 


missin 


-with something like disappointment. 
a ran through the crowd, search- 
ing eyes were darting in every direction, 


, while. Orsini. turned pale 
and would have fied from the court, 
could he have done so with safety. 
- man, however, not appearing, 
the judge observed ; 

Young lady, the. court. is ansious 

for the proof.” | 
The court was anxious; a breathless : 

silence reigned as Terese resumed; 
‘Walter Templar is not dead, . By- 


_and-bye, he shall himself come to prove 


my words, I only ask that my foster- 


brother may nes condemiied before 


that comi I will tell: you, a 
lord, how. my affianced hus- 
band i is not dead.”’ 

_ Terese then .told his lordship: of 


.death-bed marriage, Alice’ s prophecy 


and her own dreams since. of Walter's 
living. The judge listened out of sym- 
pathy, and the spiritual-minded were 

alf disposed to believe, but at length 


the Prosecutor impatiently reminded the 


court that the beautiful fancies of the 
witness had nothing pointed to the case. 
At this, Terese, carried away by the 
impulses of the woman and_ the -artiste, 
burst forth with impassioned me and 
an inspiration like a torrent. bearing her | 
on its course; . 
‘*Ye men of |} ic and of facts—slaves 
of logic and of facts—would. you have 
these thousands assembled—witnesses of 
your wisdom and your, justice—believe 


Se | that only that is to the point, which you 
Bide the seemings which. would lead to 
It is a fatal to hang 


can trace by the common-place of cir- 
cumstances? Dare you be so falsely wise 
as to say that your hart is a circumstance 
in the case, but that Bg thought is 
none? Is your tabernacle the man:and 
your spirit the fiction of the man? Is 

the book of your spirit-consctousness un- 
worthy to be read; or.which, if you 
attempt to read, the judges and. the wise 
men_.ot the law. may interrupt by telling 


- you that the text is not to the. point i in 


our practical experience ?.. Hf you \dare 
to say this, then I tell you, my ord and 

you had need be instructed 
y that grand order of visionary men—_ 
the Prophets and Seers of my Hebrew 
race, whose sepulchres 

to oe names you si temples, 


and 
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| wisdom 


Rave us 


of Walter.’ pray you, hear me.’ 
to ‘that 


ou con tenn... 


shalt ‘tell ‘you that that which’ you af 


idous fact of life. But if you 


maintain that their facts ‘too wa 


and that'spiritual facts are not 


a case touching the living apd ‘the: They” 
nature, and féel 
even now. 


dead, where then stands your teligton, 
seeing’ that all religions have the spiritaal 
as their soidest groundwork? You have | 
built not only churches, but states,‘upon 


7 the Spiritual, and you make the” 


story of nations the’ fulfillment of 


prophecy. Wherefore then ‘should you 
say that the prophecy of my sister Alice, | 


as her departing spirit pierced the veil | 
of the future, is not arent mm the 
case? Has nother prophecy been ful- 


filled? ‘That at least is ‘And her 
: of a’ coming event is now a positive | 
evidence. But what has come to pass, 


you will Say, proves not that which shall 
yet come to pass revealing Walter living; 
yet the ‘departed spirit of thé bride fore- 


that he ‘should be living, and’shat 


in the coming night of his mortal. tife, 
she ‘would be near both him and me.- 


Pherefore is Walter Templar living, and 
his spirit-bride, near us!*" 


“Tt woman’s,"’ ‘interrupted the 
**therefore, all intuition no 


for the court to decide upon.”” 


ove But, my lord—my lord, bear with | 
Ty have direct evidence, since the 


death of Alice and since the disappe 
** Yes, yes, my dear young lady, coat 


ge. eagerly expecting something more _ 
ible, but he was undeceived, 


‘for erése resumed : 


“T know that Walter is not dena: for 
wile: hag‘come from heaven and told | 
me so! You look disappointed, my 
ford, at this. But do you then ‘he 
believe that the spirits of the’ epal tec 
still hve?” 

Certainly,¥ said the indulgent 


my lord, wherefore should 
ae not come to us and tell us things | 


‘which’ most concern them and ‘us, és- 


pecially when it is ‘to save a life, and 


‘nation from a terrible injus- 


tice? Besides; my lord, were Walter in | 
the other ‘world, he ‘also. would come to | 
ime, ‘T Should see him, I should: hear 
“He-would tell meall. ‘Buthe bas |: 
| hot’ come; therefore is he’ 


lieve the fiction is the 


tell 


yect evidence,” observed the | 


have me” their’ 


me ‘an artiste. 
is'in mie, fr them’ once. burst 
grand prophecies ‘and. “divine 


Ay, my lord, there’ is 
| family that’ David’ of Israel was my-an-— 
eestor, and tow the spirits Oimy Hebrew 
wat 


Walter Templar i is still 
my lord, they 


Ben Ammon aloud in ‘the court. ‘David 
of Israel was her ancestor, as ‘Stire. as ‘that oe 


the oung man is not dead.” 


prosecutor for the Crown here i in- | 
evidence 


again and demanded 
to the point ; but his lordship observed : 


et the lady “Speak, for at least't le | 


court is refreshed by her beautiful’ faith ; 
yet I confess it touches not the case.’”” 


lord, a moment moré and I 


Tt is that nature which: 


finished,”' resumed’ the daughter of the | 


ancient people. 


Jord 


men of the jury, the what history raf 


Hebrews is a grand évidence that’ the 


heavens and the earth are inter-blended 


and that they can ‘hold Converse. one 


nezzar sat in judgment the eva nad 
of the wise ater Babylon 


Daniel 


‘with another. When‘ ‘Elijah* spirit went | 
up in the hets in 
multitude saw bim. 


| What’ the’ told him. 


Would not that Daniel, were he here on 
the judgment scat, believe” what + 


| hit out? But Walter 
and prove that he is Still in the flesh. 


“The Hebrew Maiden left the withess- 


heavens have told'me; that Walter. 

earth among the living; my lord, 
would ‘not’ that ‘Dahiel i inc dire’ and find 
‘himself ¢o 


box as she’ said’ this. ‘She had ‘spoken 


like‘ prophetess: 


T ad beensome- 


arose and, his severe” logic, s 
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stantial €vidence against Farinelli, 


De the touching faith 


At théstartling words from the judge— 


ocent Farinelli, he was taken from the 


 Swooh. Strong‘minded men had shed | 
teats day, as well as the tender- 


ws 


BRE w MAIDEN 


with: ‘a Certain remorseless 
every item of the terrible 


‘pecially that of the undischarged ‘pistols 
‘Walter in their holsters, -and* the 

‘Burfit ledge in the forest with which he 
the body of the murdered man | 
‘Bad been consumed. The judge after- 
summed up the evidence and’ 
. Weered the case to the jury. The impar- | 
ial Mien who had been sworn to decide 
“ori the evidence, felt that they dared not | 


Perese Ben Ammon ; and, without: leav- 
‘Ing the court, they came to an ageement. . 


| “Guilty or not guilty?’’—The foreman 
id: Solemnly—‘‘ Guilty, my lord!” 
"Phe prisoner at the bar, with gentle | 4; 
firmiiess, refused to declare why sentence | 

ee, death should not be passed upon him ; . 
and then the judge in a broken voice per- 


‘his terrible duty. 
~The Sentence of death passed upon the | | 


the condemned cell, while Clara 
‘Gatcia vas: cattied from the court in a 


‘heattéd women who were present; but 
‘Bothing more’could be done there to 
save the prisoner, The only hope was i in 
the? ‘therey of the Crown. 
petsons, however, were superior | 
even to that dreadful crisis. Tney were 
8 "Terese Ben Ammon and her uncle Judah. 
left the court resolved to find Walter 
Templar living and prove Farinelli inno- 
tent. Judah's will and intellect said— 
 Farinellt shall be delivered!’’ And 
‘the Hebrew Maiden said—*The God of 
fathers'shall bring itallto light!” 
“Yara Garcia, when she recovered from 7 
‘her swoon, wailed—-— 
Terese, save my lover ;~-save 


whose life 4s more to me than 
my mother? Is it my‘unknown ‘father ?”’ 


own’ 
God of my 
sal bring it all to My: 
Shalt be saved 


Yousaxan AND HER SON. 


but: tty cotta on 
dgev “Road, "Tendon. 
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charming lady, closely’ related to one of 


the chief personages of our story. She 
passed for a widow, but she was no 
widow, but a forsaken one. She was still 
beautiful, though the observant €¢ye could 
see by her subdued sadness that there was 
a worm at her heart, or that some great 
calamity had befallen herin 
name was Ida Blair. 


By the side of Ida, on the morning of 
the 18th of May, 1824, the very morning 
after the sentence of Farinelli, sat a 
young man of about twenty-five years of 
age. His name was Arthur Blair, and he 
was the young Church of England clergy- 
man who performed the cerémony of 
marriage between Walter Templar and 


Alice Courtney. In general terms he may 


be described as much such a young man 

Lord Frederick De Lacy, resembling 
Giack his beautiful mother, Ida. There 
was, however, a gravity in him that did 
not become his years. This gravity was 
doubtless partly from the tone of: ‘mind 
which his sacred calling had given, but it 


was chiefly’ from the same cause which 


gave that subdued sadness seen mm his 
autiful mother. 

| maturity of thoughtfulness in him which 
would have led one to rate his years at 
thirty, and to suppose him a 
brother of Ida Blair, rather than 


broken voice, and something of shame in 
the blush that mantled her fair face— 
‘¢ you have often implored me to tell you 
my mournful history, but for your = I 
have withheld it till now.” 
. “But, oh, my mother, that, very. con- 
cealment. has from my boyhood, been in 
my heart as the worm that dieth not.’’ - 


I know, my sot, I know it; but I 


There was also the 


son. 
| “ Arthur,”’—began his mother, in a 


dared not tell you, nor should I now, bat . 


_that one whom I must not disobey has 
“charged me to reveal it to you to-day.’’ 


‘‘ Who is it that has thus charged you, 
‘*Oh no, Arthur, it is not Ae; but one, 


whom though he is a strange man, I | have 3 


cause to believe is my friend.” © 


Why do you speak of my father as the 
nameless he ? why do you never call him 
husband ? Why have you Only several 
times in my life even: referred to him’at 
| all, by any style of naming. tet me, 
-mother—at last, oh, tell me! 


Twill, my son; but look not thus 
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TULLIDGE'S. evar TERL Ma CAINE. 


I cannot bear your 
| he found that the wife had. 


eye.’ 


Her son groaned in the anguish of his | 
anticipation, and the mother opened. her : 


st 


of King George. 
living or not I cannot i: f for I have hid 
from. my family. y 

was Arnold Blair.” 


from the -son, for this confession told 


him that his mother still bore her maiden | 
name. A tear stoledown the cheek of the | 
forsaken at her son’s anguish, but after a 
moment she continued : 

** Being the on I was the 


joy of my good fa "s heart, and in my 
girlhood consoled him for the loss of my 
mother. 


at the age of sixteen, Ae came to my 
_ father’s house. My sire then was a curate 


ia the little town of Westbury, in Wilt-. 


shire, and he was very poor. The roung 
man. brought to him news of a living 
which had been conferred upon him. 
his father, who was immensely rich. 
was bestowed upon Arnold Blair veicaine 
of his learning and eloquence as a min- 


upon his hand tears of gratitude. We 
removed from Westbury to the vicarage 
of which this young man’s father was 
the lord ; 
by my} side, though your grandfather 


eling on the continent. 


your father was at that time very hand- 


some; and too often manly beauty of 


person, rather than of mind, win young 


girls’ hearts. He pressed me to a secret 
marriage, urging with all the ene | 
| the .betrayer. 


of a lover under such circumstances. 


should not have consented had it ei 
~ been that his father designed to marry 


my lover to a lady of rank. The youth 
vowed he would brave his. sire, that he 
- would forsake all for me, even thc 
_ parent should outcast him for it a 
with tender pleadings, that I would not 
east him away too; he me to 


ory. | 1..consented to. 
. ** Arthur, I am the only. daughter of a : 

poor clergyman, like yourself. I had. 
two brothers, both officers in the army 
Whether they. are | 


father's name. 
«Oh, my God, my God!". burst 


not my great error, 


secretly married—I $0 


Ah, Arthur, had she not died, 
should have perhaps found less cause to 
_faourn for inyself and you, When I was | 


My poor father welcomed the 
young man, and, at the rich gift, shed 


and often was that youth - 


t he came in the character of his 
‘to finish his education before trav- 
To be brief, 
Arthur, we loved, or rather. I loved, for | 


| was busband, weeds 6 the titled lady, 


h his | 
then 


believe. thet his forgi 


fore the curse was. hurled upon 


Oh, I fondly. believed in his truth: 
lieved that I should possess 
husband; even though. his + 
father should. frown. 


ing without our, s’ bles 
sadly own. my terrible | 


ified our mutt 
oly ceremony.. ‘or near ly. 2. 

wards we met as: Lica 
we could no longer:conceal. our. secret, 


moved by my tears, your father told to 


sire the. story of our love. 

marriage. Arnold Blair in much trouble 
visited the. ambitio sire of -the. 
and revealed all... 


with reproaches and curses | 
head by that man of fearful pur 


mean your other grandfather, but ‘arnold : 


Blair dreamt. not even then 


| daughter had been betrayed, Soon, how- 

ever, the blow came. ina 
ambitious. sire stating. 
| his son he had learned that tt | 
had been a false one. Wealth was offered ‘ 


to be heaped upon us for 
but what 


that, fr, 
marriage 


the great wrong done, 
price cauld pay for the dishonor. 


and wife; 


youth, 
“terrible scene ot 
| wrath followed, and my father returned : 


letter, from the 


As too many of my sex before, 
become his. wife, ‘not 
dreaming that he meant to betray. me. 


maternal grandfather died broken-hearted > 


but not before he had blessed you, and — 


a 
ou rought up 
calling in the chur 


‘promise that you 
to fill his 


twelve 
offers of money from him and. his. am- 
bitious sire. My Ausband—for to me oe 


the curse of my father’s broken Hap 


and his danghter’s blighted life followed aie 
He. was childless, and 
childless his titled wife died a year after- _ 
wards; and when you were twelve years | 
old, your other grandfather died. I after- — 


wards learned that this man of iron will, 


who bowed the nobles of the land to his. * 
you, often had 
fondled. yon in his arms, in. your child- 


purposes, had often seen 


With my, own 
hands supported. you wotil. you were 
ears of age, for I refused all 
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ee ed man had even w 
| you were his only grandchild.” 


Then, mother,” observed Arthur, 


that. proud, stately old man. 

both feared and loved 

"These facts, my son,’’ resumed Ida, 
the forsaken, ‘‘I learned from your grand- 


father’s strange confidant. As you will 


remember, you dlways met your grand- 
father at school. Your master was paid 
‘well to keep the secret from me. At 
your. grandfather's death, his: confidant 
came ane informed me that he had left 
yo five hundred a year for life. At first 


for myself, bat mother is a wife, and I blessed born. 


' when, I was, told. of the old man’s love 
his 
| ey i was reproached for being will- 
ing. deprive you.of your grandfather’ 


money Aes were educated for the ministry » | 


and thus I fulfiiled my own father’s dying 
wish. ‘Touching him, 1 have merely to 
Says that since we first parted I have not 
seen his face. My story is told, Arthur, 
you. to-day. because «that confidant, 
who is the executor for you, has charged 


to do so, for he has some secret will | 


of your grandfather concerning you, of 
_ which: I myself knew not till yesterday, 
nor do.I now know. Ha! is that the 


garden gate, my son? If so, it is he. 


. There is a gentleman coming up the 


garden walk with a lady,’’ observed the | 
‘young. looking out at the | 


window. 
No, is not mother. 
Nathan3 and his neice.” 
‘Then it he, Arthur,’’ was the re- 
ply. The door was quickly opened by 
Ida the Forsaken, and and 
3 Ben Ammon entered. 


This i is 


of Lady, have you told your § son your 


seated. 


ae No; Lady Ida Blakely, not: all! A 
portion of it I have come to tell!” re- 
Judah, with his calm abruptness.. 
‘Lady Blakely! Merciful God of ie 
forsaken, what does this mean!”’ = 
, Ida, overwhelined by the sudden reve- 
‘lation and the torrent of her emotions, 


would have fallen from her chair, had 


son caught her in his arms. 
with afflicted mother, 


over you, for | 


grandchild, I relented, and | 


sir, but tell us witha mean your strange 


words?’’ said Arthur imploringly. 
Sir Arthur Blakely—for ‘such you 
will be, 7 never trifte,* returned Snap, 


for he comes in fitly in his ae as 


| the confidant of General Blakely. 


Oh, Mr. Nathans, is this true? “Was 


that then holy, and no solemn 


‘farce. Am 


a wife? Was it. —was it no 


farce?’’ 


‘* Lady Blakely, ats: 


“never play in farces, though I have sus- 


_ tained my part in tragedi 


iés. 
Thus answered that fearfully intellec- | 


tual man. 


Science says demonstrate. 


‘*Are you sure, Mr. Nathans, that my 


‘Sir Arthur, Tam always sure when I 


assert. I never affirm till I have solved. 


I am science. 
I Aave demonstrated.’” 
But may you not be mistaken, sir?” 


- inquired poor Arthur, anxiously. 


say, Sir Arthur, witnessed. your 
mother’s marriage, and that I take no 


part in farces. There; young man is your 


grandfather's will, in which he acknowl- 
edges your legitimacy, and which makes 


you, after your father, heir of all his — 


wealth. There is the certificate of your 


/ mother’s marriage also in that: packet. 


| bition stood not in his way. 


good!” 


Take it, and demonstrate for vourself;”” 


The young man took the documents, 
and read to his mother aloud his grand- 
father’s will, and her marriage certificate. 

‘‘Are you satisfied, Lady Blakely?” 
«Tam more than satisfied !! returned 
Ida the Forsaken, sobbing. ‘*‘ This; Mr. 
Nathans, is your work. Oh, you are 


** Nay, lady, I amevil. I never pray 
‘fT than thee, O God, that I am not as 
other men.’. Indeed, ‘Tnever pray at all. 
I dive for truth, I soar for truth. I 
never pray, and therefore am levil. So 
was that young man’s grandfather, but 
he could be just as you see when his am- 
Call me 
not good, lady, for it offends me. Isay — 
I am evil, and had Herbert Blakely had 
ason by ‘his other marriage, you would — 


not have called me good, for your'son 


se have been kept out of his rights 
sanction.” 
‘Uncle Judah,’ observed Terese, 


epuilting for the first time in the case,. 


‘you are yourself by nad 
names.”’ 
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niece?” 
replied Snap sharply. 


They: lie. 
I.am science and science is truth. ‘Lads | 
Blakely are you. satisfied that my old } 
master, General reapers has done, you 
justice at last.’’ 
I am, Mr 
lady replied. 

**And now, Sir Arthur, will, you. ‘do 
my Didding.”” 

After this I cannot. refuse, ‘bat. ‘why. 


call me Sir Arthur.. Is my father dead?”’ | ad 
his native land after’ stp 


‘*No, but never in England will he be 
able to again claim rank. Such a cir- 
cumstance which justifies me. in carrying 


“ designed to be fulfilled at your 
death, or when I should determine, for 

a grandfather trusted me. You 
heard of the case of Sir Walter Templar 


and Farinelli. Your sti is the guilty | 


| the county of Wiltshire.” “The old 
to which his’ father” 


man,” 
Would you have me him, 
sir? '’ observed Arthur, shocked. 

but to help me. save and 
the lives of two others. Sir. Walter. is 
living I am certain,. We must find him 
and prevent Farinelli from being hanged 
for your father’s act... You must.go to 
_ Italy and. become the. private secretary 
of -your father, but. unknown in.. your 
true-character. You shall have arecom- 
mendation from Lawyer Wortley... 
knows all. I say we must find out the 
truth, or I will hang your father... I have 
it. 
If I. but fiad the clue to. Walter 


‘Temmplar’ s existence, the rest will:follow. 
Your } 


Yee must obtain for, me that clue.. 
father must then reside abroad, all shall 
be made known to him concerning your- 
self and your grandfather’s ny and Sir 
Richard Courtney will ,no 


Templar be living or Signor Farrinelli 
ianpoent; my duty as a Christian is with 
will in this. On the condition that 


my. father shall. be spared, I undertake 


your mission.’ 


your sake. his son 
ou must start 


_ shall be spared 
morrow,. for there is no time to be-lost. | 
Lives hang upon dispatch,. Your. mother 
will reside with my niece at Sir Rip rd 


Do not men | con 
generally call themselves by, good names. 
Would you have me lie too... 


You will report everything to 


prosecute 
your site. Have. you resolved, for. 4 | 


Yes, Mr.. Nathans, for. if ‘Sir Walter | 


of five years. was again’ in the De 
Lacy castle ; but: his ‘Move- 


out your grandfather's will, whi } ments were “all ‘Indeed; 

castle was the resort of political’ mage 

have | nates, for he had announced his inten- 


tion turning’ his attention 10 ‘the 


Hampshi 
-fluential with ‘the ministry.” 


cians expected to'see’ him 
part'to that which General Blakely had 
distinguished himself for; “namely, a 
ruling politician. As hé had marked 


cross to Sir Herbert that hey had no son 


that his: marriage ‘with Ida Blair. was 
He himself had been, 


genuine. 


Courtney’s, and Arthur 
for Rome t to mission.” 


ER 


he 


“to ‘court’ attétition, “and his 


affairs of his Country.” Av Patlintnentary 
election was at‘ hand, and he wasup for 
party 
“courted 
him, for his vast estates in “Wiltshire, 

ire and Kent tiade him very” 
“He had 
grown more like ‘his’ and politi- 
lzy-a sifmilar 


out a. public course, he: Song ht society, 


and sagacious mammas “ulated 


the prospects of Sir A 
again. He was only fifty, ‘and still po a 


handsome ‘man,’ he: | 
gossip concerning his: prospects 
riage. Indeed, he’ had really designed 
to take another wife,:for. it was @ great 


to succeed him, for he neither knew: of 
the existence: of his legitimate Son nor 


- Courtney’s until your rights and hers are 
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with Herbert, was less from | 


wal caprice, for doing everything forthe 


: best, and then holding the power in his 


own hands of turning for good or evil 


teas his will directed. The innoccnce 


Of Ida,-moreover, had gained his sym- 


- pathy, for he admired that which was | 
. wolike himself, and he was subtle, not 
jnnocent. 


Ida, therefore, had found 
from her very girlhood a protector and 


friend in Snap, who we have seen now 


 yesolved to establish the rights of on, 


manchad obtained great influence 
Sir Herbert who was strangely drawn to- 

‘wards his son without knowing 
tions to him. . But the father 


Blakely-and her son, 


Arthur was with his father at the. De 


Lacy castle performing the part of private 
He was passing under the 


rthur Manning. The'y 


It that a 


_ watchful eye was upon him, yet he often 


saw such a mournful tenderness in' the 
. young man’s eye when bent apon him, 
_. that he suspected not that he was a spy 
his actions. Yet Arthur performed 


part, not in the spirit ofa spy, but 


"more in that of a guardian, watching ‘his 
father to prevent him from doing’ more 


evil. He was by this time thoroughly | 


eonvinced that Snap’s suspicions were 
_ founded, but he had not yet discovered 
the clue to Sir Herbert’s secret. Orsini, 
_ who was at the castle, feared him, for he 
had’ noticed the watchful é¢ye-upon | 
himself, in-which he saw no tenderness, 


but a stern justice. There was another 


'. that both feared and hated Arthur, and 


that was George Blakely. Neither of the 
ing men understood their mutual 


neither knew that kin- 
| dred blood was in their veins. 


Herbert: had at length to 


| Orsini’ s counsel to make away with Wal- 
_ ter Templar, and poison was the agent 


chosen. 
_ few inventions of a public career, and 
3 marriage, Blakely saw that it would be 
‘Walter’s jailor any longer, and then as 


Under the circumstances of his 


possible for him to continue to play 


far as his secret was concerned, he too 
feared the conscientious gharacter of his: 


secretary. 


_ *€Arthur, you may leave us for to- 


night,” said Sir Herbert to the: young 
man. 


“* Please write as I instructed, to 


and say he may. count on 


his rela- 


me. To Lord Bently, write and say that 
his election for the county, in conjunction 
with mine is certain. ‘shall have all 


‘my influence. The other letters dictate 


for me, to suit yourself; but leave no 
stone unturned to secure my political i in- 
fluence in the country.’’ 

‘¢T will, sir, do your bidding. Good 


| night, God be with you, sir.”’ 
Blakely, I like not that saintly scrive- 


ner of said Orsini, mach dissatis- 


fed: 


“‘Pshaw ! count ; let the youn man 
be reverent if it pleases him. I think he 
means his God bless you, sir, which he 
usually bestows upon me at night, though — 
it is misapplied in my case. I suspect 
the fellow had a pious mother. Orsini, 
you and I are villains, and shallbe mur- 
derers; but when that young man is with 
me, I always fancy if I might not have 
been different if my mother had lived.’’ 


Orsini replied with a demoniac laugh. 


a laugh Count; you are right, for 
it is laughable to hear me sermonize, 


though I have been crammed with moral 


philosophy from Snap, who being a genu- 
ine devil, preaches better theology” than 


one half of our divines. But that young 


man strangely affects me, Orsini. There 
is something in him which reminds me of 


—well that is what I cannot make out, 


for I have forgotten whose face he wears, 
and whose tender anxious eyes beam upon ~ 
me when I catch his glance. Pshaw! 
what a fool I am to be talking thus. Ha! 
here is George, and I am myself again.’’ 

‘‘Well, cousin Herbert, I have come. 
So this is to be the last visit to our pris- 
oner—eh?”’ 

**Yes, George ; but why i in the Fiend’s 
name do you persist in cousining me be- | 
fore strangers ?”’ 

‘*‘To remind you, cousin 
that when we put our heads into the | 
hangman’s noose to serve our family, our 
relatives ought not to forget us.” 

‘George, you are a blockhead. You 


_ know that neither one of us dare to for- 


get. You know you inherit all, after 
your father; but then he may live for 
another thirty years, keeping you out of 
the estate I gave him. Of course I shall 
not give up the ee as 
long as I can hold it, but the estate in 
question is yours at your father’s death, 
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Out and replace it with this. one. 


those half-dozen of wine to «your: pris- 


oner with three day’s allowance'of bread 


and water. Nay, take one of the oe 
tis 
for Sir Walter Templar’s last feast. You 
visit him no more. If he drinks, he dies 
by poison; if not, let him starve.’® 
In a moment more, Orsini and Blakely 


alone again. 
So, Blakely, you aveset that cousin | 
of yours.on his. father’s track?":- 


Curse the fellow He-will 
will-take good. care of this cousin: 
they been content with a few thousands 
they might have lived, but their relation- 


‘ship is in my path. And ‘now, Sir Wal- 
ter. Templar; your time is reckoned, for 
Blakely performed. | 

r 


Walter Templar, who 


aay in his dungeon where he had bean : 
now over four months; but the slamming 


of the great outer gate, as or ge de- 


moe’ awoke him, and he. 
1 adream. 


Methought I heard a fearful 
he mused, ‘‘ and then the voice of Alice 


‘Said assuringly, ‘Walter, am_ near.’ 
Surely it was her voice again. She also. 
said in my dream, ‘ Touch not the wine p. 
could it mean; I have no wine, 


‘Touch not the wine!’ Merciful Powers! 


- theré is the voice again, ‘Touch not the 
wine!’ Ha! my lamp is nearly out, 
‘ust replenish it with oil." 
Walter Templar approached the iron- | 
‘grated window to take his basket of food 


and his supply of oil; but he started 


_ back aghast as he saw in the basket six 


bottles of wine. 


€¢Btowas Alice herself, then;”” he ob- 
served, after his astonishment had sub- 
sided. 
It was her voice that spoke to me.”?: —- 
‘It was my voice that spoke: to-you, 


babe Yes, it was Alice. She is near: 


dear Walter. I am near!’’ 


Walter fervently, speaking as. though to 


one 


this gloomy dungeon. 


an overwrought mind and this | 
terrible solitude of monthe--yeare it 


poison 
emplar. and then I 


present. 
have heard. and. seen. wondrous 
it 


‘chains. 1 have 
these stones; and had cithet. of those 


he; father. been ailing visions and 
lately.” creates these voices.’’ 

“He mast; have anedical:: advice, No, dear Walters 1 m ad 
George. But to our” business: Take deliverance ix also near" 


should. have died ot idespair:ere 


| Darling, 1. converse with you; though 


see you not, excepting in my. +dreams. 


‘Yet, hours together: do: J taille to you 


though you were visible:to mei That 


you are present feel. Bat theréisa 
‘mystic charm in your/yoice: ‘Lknownot 
if you speak: from within<me or from 


without, for. I seem to hear youin all 
my Oh, whatawondtousimystery 

this. inner life: How little do we 

know of that world, 


} my »sentient. solitude seetns ‘but ab the — 


soul of this, how little: of those ‘behind 
us, who speak to us as fromowithout the 
veil. Ay, how much may not our “ 
t ughts be of the spirit voices.” 
houghts of the: spirit voices 
answer that came. 
| believe. it, ity Alice, ere 
t ou -are only. above: me, 
But I apoo this wine- “What 
do they mean—these villains? They 
mean to poison me, that clear. 
But they know not that have aguardian 


angel in. my dungeon: many 


guardian angels may there-iot beattend- 
ing. mankind in this-life, butweare all 


unconscious of them. ‘Were. men pot 
into more: dungeons; shut out from the — 


distracting: world; they. might find more — 
angels in: this. life.: wonder not 
Saints of old: found. out the other world, 
for they, were ‘often. dungeons and 
ground of my.chain by 


men. entered my cell, he» would shave 


found fearful weapon’in: thismighty 


iron whip.» 1 may eat of:the bread and 
drink of the water, but-touch not:the 


wine. Thus, understend it. But what 


has become of Farinelli:. Is:he 
Father of Mercy!: that thouglit- y? 
hatrows up my soul. I mast notdwell 
upon. that... Yet tell. me;- Alice, for I 
know you are listening from behind: ge 


curtain ; when shall be delivered?" 
«* Walter, my — ‘and deliver. 


near.” 
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letters were published: in 
"CHAPTER 1 LXV. |, paper in the country, incial most every 
BRIDE ‘AND THE CONDEMNED. asm litan. grandfather's 


Farinelli. In their terrible afflictions, the 


bad resolved to devote the remain- 
@er of life to each other. Clara had: be- 


_ geechied Farinelli to let her fate be linked 
_ with his, and to be with him in the con- 
‘eel: to the last. She revealed 
... him her fixed resolve to die with him, 


“of her oath in Rome that 


he shtighé: hers in ‘‘lifesor in death.’’ 


éven showed him the subtle poison, 


gehich‘she carried about her for that pur- |. 
poses Farinellitried to dissuade her from 
purpose, but she was- heroic 

resolution to:die with him. 
Moreover, the strong ‘passion: of Clara 
her. 
 Ieindred: spirit, so that they grew to look 

on the prospect of ying together. 
was this 


+ fervor filled: him with a 


Rarinelli 
woman's love and purpose, and her: pres- 


became an. absolute: necessity to. 


‘$6 they ‘communicated ‘to Sir 


‘Richard ‘Courtney their for their 


“amion; ‘before the terrible day of execu- 
tien-made it too late: in this life. Court- 
poe sought Sir Richard Birne, who 
_-weadily sanctioned the tender. romance ; 
for, indeed it would have been cruel to 


have denied to a man on the brink of the 


gtave, the: consolation of love and a 
_ wife's supporting presence. So the mar- 
Ric was solemnized in the chapel of 
. the prison; and the bride, through the 
kind: influence and permission of Sir 
~ Richard Birne, had; from the morning 
_ of their marriage, been with the prisoner 
day: and night in his condemned cell. 
-‘Phis was by the connivance of Sir Rich- 
Birne. 

Theirs was a honeymoon of oidenei 
“bles: Their terrible situation deepened 
their love towards‘each other, and chas- 
-tened their hearts from all: the dross of 
their nature. They had been married 
_ now about three months. 


"The execution of Forinelli been 


-postposied. to 
ance of Sir 


ive time for the appear- 
alter Templar, if living. 


Terese Ben Ammon had filled the daily 
papers with her inspirative letters 
_ the:inmocence of her foster-brother, and 

her conviction that Walter, her affianced 
husband would come to “Her 


wealth she lavished’ freely and bought up — 
the press everywhere, to. give her pleas — 
Her unele it all. 
And when some reply ha to come 
from influential them- 
selves on being impartial Siece severel 
critical, Snap then came to’ her aid wit 
his fearful intellectuality.. The prose- 
cutor for the crown had written: a series 


_Of letters upon the subject, for the re- 


sponsibility of condemning and the-de- 

signed execution of hanging an innocent 
man was thrown upon the crown. Te- 
rese assumed two important facts—first, 


that Walter was living ;-the second, that 


her foster-brother was innocent; and 
with this persistent assumption as the 
premises, the Crown stood ina 
questionable position ; and:it was boldly 
charged that, in case George IV. did not 
interfere and reprieve the. prisoner, the 


country would be guilty of a judicial 


murder. Some of the influential papers 
who chose to take the side of the Crown 
and also the prosecutor cut Terese Ben 
Ammon’s letters into shreds. -Her beau- 
tiful: faith was applauded at the same 
time that their logic of facts and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence swept away all that 
her faith sought to establish. -Of course 
they had the advantage the same as’ the - 
talented infidel has generally upon the 
subjects of immortality and God; for, 
like her evidence, religion is of faith 
and spiritual sight... For a week, the 
Crown held the case against our hero ; 
and other editors, finding another reac- 
tion setting in, threw themselves against 
the condemned man and his champion 
foster-sister. It was then that Snap 
came to his niece’s aid. He was the 
very Opposite to her in his treatment— 
all facts, all logic, at philosophy, all - 
scepticism—no faith. He met them 
upon their own ground. His daring in- 
fidelity, his subtle thinking and terrible 
justice cut his opponents to the very 
bone at every dash of his pen. He 
swept away all. faith, all assumptions. 
Where, then, was judgment given 


upon circumstantial evidence, He gave 


more logic on the prisoner's side than 
they could supply against it; and by his 
supreme subtlety revealed «fallacies in 


| — said. 
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As every spacial: argument is more or less 
- sophistry, he overwhelmed his opponents 
by being a superior sophist to them all. 
Prosecutor. retired ‘‘used up,’’ the 


venerable judge trembled for fear he had 
condemned an innocent man, the oid 


felt themselves more than 
prisoner, the Secretary of 
great perplexity,—which had him 
to postpone the execution—while George 
TV. was angry to find the Crown itself 

at the bar. It is well known that 
old George III hung everbody he-could, 
from. the -huary-headed ruffian to the 
tender maiden, and his son, in this case; 
was disposed from very pique to follow 
his father’s example. Thus had Terese 
and her uncle moved the country to’save 
Farinelli, and obtained the -postpone- 


ment of the execution ; ; but it was gen- | 
erally expected that George IV. would - 


hang the condemned man, guilty or not 
guilty. It lacked now but three days to 
the execution, and there were no: ‘pros- 


pects of a second postponement. = 
We will now take our readers to the 


condemned cell where the prisoner and | 


his bride are. . Three months they:have 

spent together in their saddened bliss; 

and now they are both hopeless. . Death 

ae Ae and they have resolved to 
er 


demned to his wife, ‘‘let us resign all 


false hope and prepare for the last. great 
act of our tragedy.”’ 


** Beppo, my husband I ‘am prepared. 4 


I will myself set you the example, but 
not to-might; I cannot resign your life 
until the last moment. Three days 
are left us for love in this world. If the 
reprieve come not, the last 
givé tous a second marriage 
without the eye of mantel to witness, 
will perform the ceremony of death.”’ 
Yes, Clara, dear, it shall be so: No 
gallows shall have me. We will die by 


the same agency in the same hour, and | , 


in each other’s arms.’’ 
‘* Our s 


away together. 


cell than ever before in my life. 


from my heart. This prison ‘has been 
our purgatory. Here with you I have 
felt myself a true Catholic, and God and 


my darling,” said. the 


irits, dear Beppo, shall: fly 

I look calmly upon the | | 

| aap Do you know, my husband, 
have been more at peace in your eo ) 

All | 

jealousy and passion have been purged | 


now beyond t 


the holy ion of 
have, for a4 rst time in my life, sanct-— 

ified my, thoughts; I think I am nearer 
heaven with you in this condemned cell 
than I ever would: have been: had it not 
been for-our terrible afflictions..;And 


| then, Beppo darling; we love ¢ach other | 
| more. deeply, more: ‘unreservedly 


and 
purely than we otherwise should. 
that I should ‘have been very. jealous, 
self-willed and exacting 5 ‘but now there — 
is a new spirit created in-me. Wedo > 
love each other with an unspeakable’ af- 
fection, do we not, my*husband?’’ 
Yes, Clara, my devoted: one; 
love which I pear to 
my foster-sister. All has been for the 
best, for we both were too’ ‘much chil- 
dren of passion, and the- fierce jealousies 
of our Italian nature daily gave to:our 
lips a cup of poison more. deadly than 
that which I hope will give us pass- 
into heaven, Surely, Clara, the 
Great Judge of my innocence and “a | 


motives of our sacrifice will = 

believe. he will,- 
Church tells us of the merciful Christ, 
The priest shall come on that night and 
absolve us of our sins, and the rest we 
hands: of the mereifal 
Right, my wife; ‘base 
the murderer’s death shall not be mine. 


We will die as the old Roman heroes 


would have died—by our own hands: 
Oh! the Clara, the | 
that would: been tetrible. | 


God that you are with me, and. » nce we 
have the means to prevent the terrible 
tragedy of the gallows.” . 

An thus these two afflicted. ones: con- | 
versed upon the sacrificial ceremony 
which they had arranged to take: place 
the night the: 
tion." 


‘CHAPTER LXVI 


ON THE PLANE ABOVE US. 


There is more in heaven and op. 
‘Than of in your , Horatio. 


Two days and nights. have 


in the of Walter Templar-since 
Gaus Blakely had visited the dungeon 


of the De Lacy castle for the last time. 


Walter realized now,’ ‘that death or 
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Was near. was on the 


- game night on which we have taken our 
readers. to. the condemned cell of Far- 


Walter Templar i is lying upon his heap 
| of. straw. His lamp is gone out never 
more to be fed again with oil, for as the 

not, it was exhausted. That 
_ profound darkness which can almost in 


fancy be felt, reigned in the dungeon. 


It. was midnight again, and again that 
same mystic influence pervaded Walter 
Templar; ich pervaded him. when 
‘ Alice app to him on the first occa- 
sion. He felt that she was coming 
again... Nearer and nearer her presence 


seemed to be approaching. Within him: 


-andaround him the spirit life was gather- 
ing- From. within him and without 
‘there was.a meeting. An interblending 
seemed to be taking place be- 
souls of the mortal and the 
‘immortal. A fire burned in Walter’s 
earthly nature, as. though a live coal 
| fom another furnace was kindling him 
to. a rapturous flame, and around the 
jon of his heart. there was spirit 
This has numerous. striking 
examples. Doubtless it was that super- 
natural flame which the two disciples ex- 
perienced when thei 
: rneying with them: ‘‘ Did not our 
hearts burn within us as he talked to us 
b the way.” 


he. was peculiarly susceptible to super- 
natural solicitude. 


_ growing upon him and wooing him out 


He of his positive mood into.a state of pas- 


sive reception. He was as upon the 
_ threshold of another world waitin 


ian to lead him into the c 


in dreams his second visitation of Alice, 
our readers must determine. We simply 


relate what in this ecstatic state ap- 


peared to him as a reality. 

__,. His spirit-bride came to him as before 
gradually appearing, and incressing in 

the brightness of her soul-essence... 

Walter, my husband, am 

said the vision. 

Alice, I hear you and see you 

L felt you coming, but you have 

long. 

© That, W alter, is because I brought 


arisen Master was 


Walter. 
Thus it was. with Walter 
Templar, now in his dungeon, wherein 


He had lain perhaps 
\for.an hour with the heavenly presence 


an 


ber of the invisible to—the mortal el | 
. . Whether he at last fell asleep, and saw 


another with me. She not come 
assoon as I alone. ‘Terese is here.” 

‘‘ Terese with you, and dead ?”’ 

‘*No, Walter, not dead—in the body; 
yet out of the body. She is ‘itil 
and here.’’ 

I see her not, Alice,” 

‘Wait, she is coming 
toiled much to bring her to you. Do 
you see her now?”’ 

‘*No; yet stay. There i is something, 
a shadow arising. Ah! I see it more 
distinctly now. It isa female form. It 
wears a mantle which seems like a soft 
blue cloud. in a summer sky.”’ 

‘¢She has not thrown of the garment 
of mortality, and you behold its shadows. 
Wait, Walter, she will come nearer.’ 
Ah! T see her face. It es Terese. 
Can she speak to me?”’ | 

‘* No, she cannot speak, but you shall 
see her thoughts and understand he 
signs. What see you now?’”’ 

‘She recognizes me, Alice. I see the 
joy in her thought. She understands 
what I say. Now she seems pained as 
she looks around my dungeon. She is 
thinking now of delivering me. She 
would hasten away, as tnough to bring 
me aid. Alice, she is going. Bid her 
stay. It is too late; she is gone.’ 

-**She could stay but for a moment, | 
Even I cannot stay long. She 
is returning to herself. I have told her 
all, and she has seen also. She will send 
deliverance to you—for that I brought 
her. I have labored with her for months 
to bring her, but have not been able, yet 
to-night in the intensity of her anxiety 
for you and her foster-brother, she came | 
out of herself.’’ 

‘¢Haf! Farinelli, tell me of Farinelli, 
Alice,” 

‘« He is yet living, but I cannot. reach 
him as Ican you, He is somewhat hid 
from me. I know not his fate. Iam 
going, Walter. Follow me.” 

Walter sprang to his feet and. followed 


till his hands touched the iron grating of 


the dungeon door, the touch of which > 
brought him to consciousness, and ne 
vision vanished. 

‘* I suppose Alice bid me follow her,’’ 


mused Walter, ‘‘as a sign that I should 
soon'be delivered from this dungeon.”’ 


He returned and laid himself down. 
| again; and reflecting upon his vision he 


Let us now, to Terese 


ay 
& 
‘aM 
: 
- ~ 
“By 
am 
> 
“f 
* 
ag 
| 
‘ 


and relate the strange c | ce rer 
had occurred to her in with 
that which we have related of Walter. 
‘She was sleeping in her bed in Court- 
ney House, Grosvenor Square.” ‘She 
seemed to be in a dream, or she mur- 
mured as though in reply to some one. 
Suddenly she raised up in the: bed 
gat awhile. ‘Then she nodded assent and 


‘got out of bed and dressed. She: was 


_ evidently in a somnambulistic state. Be- 
ing dressed, she left her chamber and 
cautious! moved through the house, as 
though desirous not to awaken any per- 
‘son. She had taken her mantle and 
bonnet. The front door was reached 

which she gentl Mh shire and taking a 
latch key from the stand at the door, s she 
passed ont into the street. - Direct 
towards a certain point she Seemed to be 
making, and she moved along as though 
she was following some one. Several 
times as watchmen approached ‘she 
evaded them, sometimes turning © 
another street. Having gone about half 
a mile, she turned back by the same 
route, entered the house she had left, re- 
turned to her chamber, utdressed” and 
got into her bed again and slept until 
morning, when the family were surprised 
_ by finding all the doors ‘open eve to 
s chamber. | 


SOLVED AT LAST.. 
| the morning when Terese to 
breakfast, she found the family excited 
and perplexed concerning the condition 
_which they had found the house in, with 
open doors. Their first conjecture had 
‘been’ that the house had been robbed, 
and already Sir Richard Birne was on 

the spot- making observations to discover 

. the cause of the singular circumstances. 
Nothing was missing ; evidently no rob- 

- bery had been committed, but also evi- 
dently something uncommon had taken 
place. For a moment it had been 


thought that Terese had been kidnapped | 
or murdered, or that some extraordinary | 
circumstance related to her; for it was 
- the Kne of doors leading to her chamber | 
that was found open, and ‘the house- 
keepe 
Nat 


r had rushed with alarm to: Judah 


1 


and 


into 


housekeeper 
| to enter to sée if the: 


shook-as with an: 


had been too 

safe or not; and for an instant Judah 

wery sympathy 


with the servant’ It was:wonder- 


fal how that passioniess man loved ‘his 
 gister’s orphan. 
were garnered her.’ He’ 
‘made science his wife: but now, father 


AD ‘the afféction‘of his 


mother, sister, child were all 


ns with the ‘that 


into one—that: one,” 
love for her was like his intellect 
character terribly concehtrative and 


he shook as we have asid‘as with ‘an 


door after him. 


‘Terese: Jadah’s 


tire; and ‘so whet ‘the house 


keeper 
ip to him: with ‘the tiews that his 


niece had been murdered: ‘or-kidhapped; 


But that was only for an‘instant. The 
next instant he was scientific agaih, and — 
with a fearful intensity and: presence of 


/ mind; he was direct’ for his niecé’s cham- 


ber to demonstrate whet dreadfal thing — 
had happened ; for the appearances went 
to. show that something’ ‘extraotdinary — 
had occurred. As hé‘entered’ the opened | 
door of Terese’s chamber ‘he shaddered 
again, for in spite of his effort at ealm-— 
ness ‘he could not ‘help it, but as” ‘he 
approached the bed and ‘saw her ‘in’ a 
peaceful sleep, like an angel in heavenly. 

dreams, he drew a heavy sigh of telief, 

and left the chamber softly; closing : the 
Her ‘grandfather would 
doubtless have awakenéd her by» fond 
carresses and exclamations, which would 


‘have alarmed, not enraptured: her.” But 


not so the uncle. Snap was too Philoso- 
phic to break her ‘peacefal’sleep: with 
exclamations of ‘gratitude: that she was 
thus peaceful in her even ‘uncon-. 
scious of any harm. 


‘Sleep, child, ‘sleep! 


strange man, in intensé-relief, as he 


returned to inform Courtne family 
that all was right touching his ni 

ON evertheless, ‘something ‘wncommon 
had happened in the house of Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney, and when “Terese went 
down to breakfast 'she found thefamily, 


Sir Richard Birne speculating upon 


the circumstance of the open’ doors. | 
Uncle Courtney,” ‘began 


| Terese, for he always treated ‘her as 
though. 


she had been Walter's wife—‘'I 
think, Uncle Courtney, that I) 
other ‘half of the story to tell. 
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| and all the in 


and even. Birne was 


t trouble about Walter and my poor 
her, who in two days more 
ill die that dreadful death.’’ 


Courtney, with a shudder. 


But I could not help it, Uncle. ‘Oh, | 


how I prayed last night to the God of 


my Hebrew fathers to save my foster- | 


brother, and restore Walter.” 

Alas, .alas!’’ interrupted Isaac Ben 
: Ammon; ‘« He must be angry with Jacob, 
Or he would have come to his help ere 
_ Row. Dost thou not remember, Judah, 
_ when: our great ancestor wrestled with 
‘the angel at Peniel and would not let 
the Lord depart until he had blessed him. 


Rememberest thou not, Judah, that 


‘Jacob then received his name, Israel: 
he prevailed. Alas, alas, Judah, 
@ur father's God must be angry with us, 
We he. would have come to the help of 
dads ere this. Joseph in Egypt, 

- Benjamin in prison, condemned to die, 
and Joseph not the lord of Pharoah’s 
house, Alas, quash, there must be some- 


: od of our fathers. bavee come 
to our. help, 
me where Walter is, I have seen him. 
 Heis living!"’ - 
_» "Ay, sayest thou so, my child. The 


“bord. hath not forsaken didst thou | 
say ?. Then i is Isaac in the strength of a 


David again. But why didst thou not 
bring thy Joseph, if he be not devoured 
io, the wilderness. Why doth he tarry so 

saw him in a dungeon, grand- 

_ father, and he could not follow me.’’ | 
alas, my child, then hath the 
en us again! 


The‘family had too. much respect ‘for’ 


venerable: Patriarch to interrupt his rem- 
 ipiscences of his race, which, after all 
the fanciful mixed up in his mind by the 
- troubles of those he loved, had much of 
practical shaping to Farinelli and Wal- 
ter’s case. Her grandfather’ having 
~ thrown himself back in his chair, de- 
_ spondingly, Terese began her strange 
y- 
Uncle Courtney, in my 


“prayed to father's God as Miriam 


with attention, 
to. hear. ad 


to my bed, sir, last night, in 


“Do Not think it, my. dear 


randfather Isaac, and told | 


rief 


at a narrow oaken door. . 


herself might have He an- 


pba me. I went to my bed and was 

asleep, when -methought your 
Alice came into. my chamber 
and bid me arise and follow her. . I fan- 
cied in my dream that I did arise and 
dress, and followed her into the street.”’ 
_ **Which you ‘certainly did,. Terese,” 
broke in her uncle Judah, ‘‘I under- 
stand now the open doors. You, in 
geet great trouble, became sonambu- 
istic.’’ 


that does. not Uncle 
Judah, what followed. ought Alice 
ought. 


grines me onward swift as my t 
seemed to rise a little above the earth, 


gliding, not walking, through the air. 


I know not how long I journeyed, nor 
how far, but from the speed with which 
I flew, it must have been agreat distance 
from Londoff, yet I know that we were, 


throughout the journey, within the limits 


of England, for I recognized English 
scenery at my journey’s end.. At length 
we came to a dense forest, and I saw 
before me a curious labyrioth of fir 
trees.”’ 

labyrith of fir trees! Go ‘on, 
child. ’Tis very strange; but I shall 
solve it. Goon, child, I follow.” 

Snap’s metaphysical mind was uncom- 
monly taken by the strange story of his 
niece, and he had recognized the laby- 
rinth of fir trees through which he had 


entered the De Lacy castle a thousand 


times. His niece continued: 
‘* Into this curious labyrith of nature’s 


forming, Alice bid me follow her. I did, 


and now I seemed to move nearer the 


earth, and as I approached the surface 


we glided slower, and I felt above my 
head the pressure of the foliage of the 
interblended trees. At length we reached 
the wing of a noble castle and stopped | 
Alice touched 
a spring, and the door flew open, reveal- 
ing a narrow flight of steps up which 
we passed. We entered apartments 
which seemed to be unused for general 
purposes, yet persons must. have been 
there of late, for the ap ces indi- 
cated it. Moreover, wine. and cigars 


were still upon the table, showing that 
the persons were midnight revellers. 
Alice next pointed out to me a secret 
panel, and bid me mark everything I 
saw, that I might know each object, for 
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She then touched another spring, and 
the hidden panel flew open, revealing a 
tunnel-like passage, into which we passed. 
At the end of the we saw a han- 
die, like that with which water is drawn 
from a well, connécted with concealed 
machinery in the wall. She bade me | 

help her turn is, which I did, and gradu- 
ally the wall moved, and soon a ze 
was made sufficient to let us through. 
Still Alice guided me onward, and we 
entered a fine picture gallery, and around 
me I saw the noble forms of an ancient 
race. They smiled upon me. One por- 
trait especially beamed upon me a smile | 
of un ble tenderness and concern, 
as if I were his daughter. Oh, Uncle 
Judah, you will be surprised when I tell 

.. you that it was the very ee how in 

Sir Richard Courtney’schamber. It was 

Lord De Lacy—Frederick’s father ’’ 

“My father, Terese?’’ inquired young 


Lacy. 

on, child!*’ urged her uncle, 
with impatient interest. ‘i 

‘*Out of this gallery of the pictured 
dead, Alice led me into a narrow corri- 
dor, at the end of which was a large iron 
door, which we opened the same as we 
had the stone door of the tunneled ‘pas- 
sage. Then down several flights of 
steps’ my angel guide led me, until we 
came to to the gate of a dungeon, dark 


and me. Sir Richard Birne, will you be __ 
kind enough to grant four of your most 
resolute men for an expedition—-men _ 
who can ride ninety miles before they 
sleep, for we must also fly over the path 
which my niece glided last night" 
can supply you with those officers 
Mr. Nathans, but you are surely not go- 
ing to lead them on a ‘wild goose chase,’ — 
to follow the track of a beautiful — 
Birne, demonstrate. Inever dream, 
myself, asleep or awake. I solve, as 
have now, a problem which youand your 
officers have failed to solve,” Walter Tem- 
plar is in the dungeon of'the De Lacy 


Castle !’’ 


Courtney, starting up in extraordinary 
agitation. ‘“* How is it that ‘we have not 
thought of that before? “ Terese, my 
darling niece, the spirit of my daughter 
Alice did come to you last night." tit; 

** Yes, the ladder of Jacob came down 
from heaven last night to my gratidchild, 
I do believe for a surety, and thy daugh- 
| ter, Sir Richard, descended and led he 

to deliver her beloved. The God of 

Jacob te praised!” 
Sir Richard Birne, not a moment — 
must be lost if we would save Farinelli. 
I have demonstrated that Sir Walter 
Templar is living, though I Have not 


as midnight, yet I could see. This gate 


she opened not, but passed through é/ as 
though it had been the shadow and she 
had = the substance. She bade me 


do the same, and to my surprise, I found. 


the iron. gate no impediment. For a 
moment’ I looked around in the dark 
dungeon, but saw nothihg. But then, O 
Lady Temp ther !——-whom' think 
youlIsaw?” 
**Whom saw you, my daughter?"’ 
' asked Walter’s mother, in great agita- 

tion, for she divined the answer. sis 

‘* Dear mother, I saw your son,—my 
lost one! 
and I attempted to go to him, when it 
seemed that he and Alice vanished away. 
I returned home to my bed, though I re- 
member nothing of that return, as I do 
distinctly of everything going, from the 
time we entered the labyrinth of ‘fir 

** Enough, child,’’ exclaimed Snap, 
rising to his feet. ‘‘ Frederick, haste, 


I saw that he’recognized me, 


| of the expedition. 


quite solved the mysterious vision.” =~ 

Young De Lacy and Sir Richard Birne 
hastened to prepare, Birne himself hav- 
ing determined to lead his officers, but 
Terese Ben Ammon’ insisted on going — 
also as the guide, for such Alice had 


chosen her. 

Before Sir Richard Birne left London 

he informed the Governor of the nature 

, He said if Templar 

was living he would send him intelli- 
gence to prevent the execution of Fari- 
nelli. In case the returh was not in 
time, he charged him to suspend the ex- 


ecution under some extraordinary pre-— 


text fora few hours. . ‘‘ Say ‘the prisoner 
is dead or dying—anything to. give 
time,’’ were Birne’s parting words. 


nS 


_ All that afternoon and night, Terese 


bid two fleet horses be saddled for you 


Ben Ammon, her | uncle, Frederick. De 
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Walter Temp 

 Upawenderfully, for. the intensity of her 

feelings and the lives of those at stake 
her oblivious to all fatigue. 

_ Was ready as soon as they 
a the door. Indeed, her impulse led 
 them> on their journey ; ever the first 
_. to start and the last ready to stop; it was 
the: necessity of changing horses 
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maiden. bore 


They 
horses several times, yet Terese 
stood saddled 


induced to stop at all. Her 
wticle Judah; in his solicitude for her, 
. pee per her to tarry on the road 


‘till their return ‘with Walter, but her dis- 

_ tress-at the thought convinced him that 
 @nder her anxious and excited state of 
a ‘feelings. it would wear upon her body and 
_ tind more to tarry than to continue. So 
Gm they‘sped again to the next point 
where their horses could be relieved, and 


‘Terese punished them all, both man and 


Yeast by her: fleet riding, for the persua- 
sion of her uncle to tarry on the road. 
> At-eight in the morning, Terese Ben 


wamon and the horsemen arrived at the 
De:Lacy Castle. Snap, himself now con- 
ucted them, and he struck for the laby- 


| | rinth of fit trees which led to the secret . 
entrance to the castle. 


As soon as they 
had entered the winding path, Terese ex- 


claimed with delight : 


uncle, Walter is yonder. This 
‘is the way to his dungeon. 


every object now I meet. This is the lab- 


eh = through which Alice led me.” 


-. 


chief in the coming scene 


“Fhe men answered not. To confess 
the truth, they were now too much worn 
out by the hard riding to be interested. 
Even Sir Richard Birne felt uncon- 


from fatigue... He would rather 
- dave thrown himself from his horse and 
lain’ down on the ground and slept for 


an hour than have taken the 
the 

- and Lord Frederick were 
irit. Young De Lacy was 


full of 


rome up, muchas the maiden was, by the 
intensity of his feelings, and the dear 
-prospect-of soon beholding Walter, 

free, for he no more doubted: 
the: issue than. did the. maiden oh 
_ As-for Judah, he had been as scientific on | 
_. this’ journey as in the whole course of his 


life: -He had taken it from the start with 


. dispassionate ease ; he was a good rider, 
 having~been in. his a kind of 
groom ‘to. he strained nota 


he did everything. 


I remember 


nerve, wore his horse oli than himself, 


and.was more sluggish at the beginning 
of the journey than at the end. Indeed, 

Snap had calculated philosophically as 
He knew there was | 
a tremendous ride before them, and he 
managed it much as a skillful jockey does 
on a race course. Sir Richard Birne 
thought him.a very dull riding companion 
and several times thought he was sleeping 
upon his horse, and feared he would not 
hold out. But when Birne himself be- 
gari to be drowsy in reality, Snap was as 
fresh as a lark, and sought to spur on 
his companion ‘with keen remarks. In 
fact, Snap had a constitution of wiry 
toughness, and. was tall and lean like the 
hungry intellectual Cassius. He was not 
the fat’’ man to ‘sleep o’nights’’ and 
So when the party of rescue reached the 
De Lacy Castle, Judah and his niece 
were the only ones equal to the task of 
grappling with the circumstances. Lord 
Frederick, as we have said, was compara- 

tively fresh, from his youth and eager 
hope, but he could not do less than re- 
sign to love what otherwise friendship 
would have claimed. Hence, Terese still 
led them on, and her uncle Judah gath- 
ered all his mental and physical energies 
to master the situation. 

The narrow oaken door of the secret 
entrance of the castle was reached. 
Terese sprang from. her horse, first ex- 
claiming :— 

‘Uncle Judge, let me open the door. 
Let me discover the concealed. spring. 
Be this the first proof that Alice did con- 
duct me here. Uncle Judah, behold! 
Not in the door, but in the wall is the 
spring. Behold, uncle! The door is 
open now. There is the flight of stairs 
to the secret apartment of the castle. 
Gentlemen, are you satisfied ?”’ 
— ** Child, I was satisfied betore I started. 
At least I had solved the problem that 
eH hdd discovered the secrets of the De 

cy Castle, but the mystery of the 
agency that revealed it to you, I have not 
yet quite demonstrated. Sir Richard 
Birne,. are you satisfied that we. have not 
come on a wild-goose chase ?”’ 

‘‘It is very wonderful, Mr. Nathans, I 
must confess, and if the part concerning 


Sir Walter but holds good, then are we 


most richly rewarded.”’ 
_ «Come, gentlemen, I will lead,”’ said 
the maiden , who had waited till the weary 
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had aimounted, and ted thie 
horses to the trees. 

Up they went to the secret a 
of the castle, and Snap,who for: the } 
had brought a very ingenius 

x, and a small taper next obtained a 
light to’proceed to the dungeon, but still 
he let his niece lead from her inspirations 
rather than his knowledge, for he was 
now taking scientific observations to see 
how near her vision held good. » 

«See, Uncle Jadah, here is the spring 
and the secret panel. There, now, it is 
open. Behold the tunnel-like’ 
is very wonderful again re 
peated Sir Richard Brine. 

They went nto the Terese. 
still leading, 

“Uncle, turn that windlass in Pe wall 
wy that iron handle, ‘that 
uncle, the reverse way.”” 

7 you are I turned it 
the wrong way to test your myste 
There, Sir Richard Birne, you see this 
steming solid masonry is moving. I 
have opened this stone door a thousand 
times. *Tis done. Leadon; child." 

Follow, gentlemen, said our 
ine in an excitement of ‘she | 

felt that her lover-was near. 

In a moment more they vere in fe. 
picture gallery of the De Lacy castle, 


then, like the unerring hound: fol= 


lowing the scent, Terese them led them 
into the narrow corridor ri ti area with 
dungeon. 

There, Uncle Jadah, is the. large 
iron door. ‘But turn that handle moving 
_ the: concealed machinery the ‘Opposite 
way of the first. Am T not rij 
Child, you -are right. re, Sir 
Richard, is the door open and there ne 
flight of steps leading to the dun 

**Give me the taper, Frederick;’? id 
the maiden; ‘I li be the first to Wal- 
ter’s dungeon ; ;"? and she bounded down 
the steps, much at the risk of =: mr 
‘the 

“The gate of the dungeon w i 
and the musical voice of the Hebrew 

Maiden through ‘vaulted: 


Sage 

Walter, T am here Walter, am 

here! ’Tis 1—Terese. answer 

‘answer me!”- 

‘There was no | 
that sepulchral place was as still‘as death. 


— 


me, oh; answer me! God of m 


O God of Jacob 


| voice of | 
faintly from within. 
At Terese; Walter there, : 


kept her: 
| me two nights 


to hold: 


it-was now at finding his ‘beloved ‘fr 
Walter i in'its dungeon... 


open the great iron: 


_ their journey | 
few. sudden: 


with his revulsion of. 


would have fallen: but for the wall against 
which he leaned: for support.“ Even 
sionless Snap trembled with the inte ea 
of his feelings, fearing that, afterall, the = 
last great test, which: made all ‘the rest 


valuable or worthless, would not hold 


good. Walter there, and living, or all 


was as 
Walter, 
answer me:. It is I—Terese; Ahswer 
my fathers, 
delusive 


 Butia faint moan from | 
the maiden to herself abe 


*- He js living ; ‘tie thank 


ter, Wal. 
ter, answer me!"? | 


speaks? EthoughtTheerd the 
erese;’’ said the prisoner. 


‘Terese, my ‘love? ‘Phen Alice: has 
*¢Uncle Judah, do: you: hear was 


Walter 


» hear, child’? 


English fashion. was the <first ‘shout 


which ‘the/last of the De Lacys 


iven in the castle ‘of his ancestors, a id 


“difficulty now presented’ itself how 
locked with an ordinary whieh, as 


our readers: know, ‘was t 
_of George Blakely. 

Richard Birne; with 
officers, we are seven 


men. These 


for they are a hundred years old. : ¢ 
with our might and: wrench them off”. 


“Altogether, ‘then, my ‘replied 
Birne:i in much'delight: to’ find that they 


| had wor come on a ‘wild- 
as he had at first feared... 


“men, how 

thoroughly: revived: from: the: ot 

heir 
mig 


alter, am, here! Oh, 


is peace, gave a. 
hurrah"! which was answered iby, Sir 
Richard Birne and: the officers:in true 
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TBRESE, THE: HEBRE Ww MAIDEN: 


Walter, I am: heret” thought all morn 
Bc om the: ‘Hebrew Maiden bounded. ‘into at ten o'clock the people promised: them- 
selves a great treat ; that treat was to see 
ta faith which had ex- | a man hangcd who had caused a tremen- 
Pied in the: realization of Walter living, dous excitement in the country. . ‘There 
‘came; Nature claimed: ve is no circumstance that will create such 
“the maiden had swooned. | a horrible interest in thé public mind as 
» Sit Walter Templar presented a eery an execution. The people are more than 
ad picture: his clothes were all soiled | eager,—they are mad to witness the 
atid’ stained with blood, his hair and | hanging of a man. The worst instincts 
_ Beard«very long, his skin very dirty, and | of human nature are excited. A mob 
his'pérson gaunt from partial starvation | of twenty thousand will virtually crowd 
captivity. But all were: over- | a poor wretch’s life out of him before 
_joyed to find him living, and not a little | the hangman’s fingers touch el to ad- 
_ astonished to hear him reveal the-other | just the fatal rope. a 
half of Terese’s vision. min- All that a sensitive imagination could 
_ utes they left the dungeon, Judah bearing | realize of this and similar circumstances 
- it higarms his insensible niece. ‘Instead | connected with a public execution of — 
- of returning by the secret entrance, | fifty years ago, poor Farinelli and. his _ 
 Sn@p ted the way to the main part of | bride realized to the fulness on the night 
- the castle, where they found Sir Herbert | before the dreadful day of his doom. 
gid George Blakely im the charge of the | They both felt themselves at the: foot of 
Officers, who had been sent before them | the scaffold. — 
a by Sir Richard Birne. Young Arthur | Of course, the circumstance of Clara 
ee ve also present, and he plead with Snap Garcia being with Farinelli in his prison, 
rtto'save his father. Walter, being | and of her private marriage with him, 
 }aformed of all, including the fact that | was altogether unknown to the public: 
_ -Paritelli was to be hung the next morn- | Indeed, Sir Richard Birne and the gov- — 
at eight o'clock, consented to be ernor of Newgate had far exceeded 
ta merciful. “But said hen their prerogatives in permitting such an 
a Farinelli be hung: before ‘deliver: uncommon case; but, as the secret was 
-anee can reach him; I will have ven- | in the hands of themselves and Sir 
geance upon Sir Herbert Blakely’s life.’’ | Richard Courtney, they never assumed 
“Sir Walter Templar was next furnished | even a knowledge of the fact that Clara 
ee with: wine and food by young Arthur. | was with her husband. The only man 
Then he' bathed and dressed himself in | guilty of Anowing anything of the mat- 
a suit of Arthur’s clothes. This done, | ter was the sympathetic jailor, who, be- 
|, with his usual impulse and resolution, he | sides his sympathy, had been handsomely 
" declared'that he would ride to London | rewarded by Sir Richard Courtney. 
tO the ‘rescue of Farinelli. Snap and | Birne and the governor adopted the gin- = 
young De Lacy resolved to accompany | gularly conscientious way of performing j. | 
ee pote and Sir Richard Birne, and two of | their duty as did Nelson when he put-his- a 
the officers were to follow after they had | spyglass to his blind eye, not to see his a 
Jodah and Lord Frederick had | admiral’s signal; and England afterwards 
allready taken a short sleep, and by twelve | put the glass to her blind eye not to see 
.. @teletk-the rty Started to the rescue of | his breach of naval law, and to honor a 
Farinelli, in to die at ten o’clock | great man for his sin of disobedience. 
the ‘next morning. Walter Templar, | So to make an innocent ‘man happy in 
 gnounted on a fleet steed of Sir Herbert | his last moments, all were blind to the 
. ~  Blakely’s, led them on to save‘a life. | fact that Clara Garcia was in Farinelli’s 
the rescue!" hé cried, cell'on the night before the: intended ex- 
| bounded: from De Lacy | Geations: 
| threw: her arms aroun busban and 
‘and the condemned cell Clara, my faithful one, we,are stand- 
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TULLIDOH'S: QUARTERLY 1 


caribot ‘so 


No, Beppo, 
merciless as to hang an innocent:man,'’ 


 They-are erecting my scaffold; 
r 


at every fall?’’ 
a Then, 7 


‘Never. shall you mount that: 


scaffold. Prepare! for am 


‘Clara Garcia had been an 
her lifetime. She had been trained: to 


the 
reality. 
tragic spirit then, for she had resolved 


ic ecstacies, and now she felt one 


- that none else than his devoted wife 
should “be her husband’s executioner. 


She had arranged that a Catholic’: 


should -be there at twelve o'clock that 


night, to receive their mutual confession, 


to give them from. ail | 


their sins of mortalit 
her watch: it lacked 
twelve. 


She looked at 
five minutes of 


The confession of the follies of 
‘nature was freely made to the represent~ 
ative of the holy church and ‘absolution 


of their sins pronounced «by. the lips:of 
one who conscientiously believed that 


 God—not himself—absolved iby» the 
mouth of the church the. sins 
itentsc. This solemn service 


the ‘good priest spent the hours with the 


condemned: man till four in the morn< 


sustaining him and his wife with 
spiritual:comfort. They then urged: him 
tp teave them alone for a few: hours to 


‘themselves for the dreadful p22 
y $0 near at hand. . Bat they told | } 


not the good priest. that they had 


-golved: to arrange one between them: | 
selves-which should prevent the hideous 


 @Xecution on a. public. seaffold That 
£ part of their sins, if sin it was; they con. 
fessed not 


Again they are alone, 


the hammers which they had heard 
through the night had ceased. .T 


 wnderstood « the. import of this.: «The 


scaffold -was finished; the scaffold. 
awaited its victim in the ima ination of 
the working men of London who already 


to be-astir, Signor Farinelli. was 


at the foot of that scaffold. It was: five 


o'clock; and the hangman also waited 


te his hideous work. 


‘Phe eyés of victims circum. 


She was ‘sublime’ in’. her 


of ending their lives: together 


contents, ‘after which she 
put the bottle-to her lips and) dranki half 
To her husband's lips she next 


of two | of it, 


evidedion looked: into each 
several. minut | 


ony mixed with supremient love. 


then, in: his: rich ‘ie 
God what he had not dared to snd 


| his servant. There: is in manj whose 
soul is: itself a deity chia slime faith 

in heaven which: foach 

_ the tribunal of the Great: udge with less 

Of fear: than wea 


to. approach 


selves sitting in the judgmen 
the innocent. Farinelli: now knelt with 


his wife and told to. heaven: the appalling» 
circumstances which surrounded. them, 
and of ‘the terrible responsibility which 


they were about to take upon themselves 


permit: the scaffold. to: receive its victim. a8 


Farinelli. closed with ‘a humble. 


for forgiveness, and then. he: 

A later. ‘the | 
good priest was with them. 
"bosom took a small bottle and: 


said calmly to his wife+ 


from her 


it.» She then held it before her eyes ae | 
an instant as h mi itsdeadly 
deliberately 


carried ‘the deadly vial and-he 
its contents from: her. hand with satis- 
fied smile, 


finished,” she said; have 


await our of 


| men were heard... 


Clara, we. are. fast in. time. 


| come ; yet I thonght it not slat 
 Searcely had these words fell from the | 
lips of the: foster-brother:of ‘Terese Ben 
Ammon, when the: door of the con: 


flew'in and: caught Farinellii m his arms. 
Upon each other’s necks they wept: 


| Farinelli wept 'to realize; that the world 
‘would now know that. he was innocent, 


and Walter Templar in 
that he had. arrived ina: time:to sdve the 


inelli then took the: band. of ‘his: 


one 
t seats: 


errather 
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BRE MAID. 


_ just been delivered from: a dungeon and 


“death; and-they were pardonable in the 
 eehdemned man, for he had been just | 


délivered from worse: than death—the 


guilt of murder and the felon’s 


fate. “Clara Garcia looked on’ with an 
_ indeseribable air of triumph ; Snap, with 


a feeling of supreme satisfaction, Fred- 


_— etiek De Lacy felt his soul gush into his 


in its rapturous delight. 


“Water, I thank my God that my 
eyeshave seen you before I die.” 
$¢ My dear Farinelli, you are not to 


die,” observed with a smile. 


1 wish, Walter, that’ you 


oe arrived: ten minutes before; it would 
nave saved-us from a terrible act.” 
What mean you, brother, inquired | 


Your wife said Snap, ‘as he 
caught (Clara Garcia in his arms. ‘' Ha! 


- what is this? a small.vial in her hand. 
Poison ’’ he exclaimed, putting it to his 

‘This must be seen too. Take 
dy; 


De'Lacy. Now, this all comes 
‘being in a hurry. Impatience is a 


that a thousand times. Open her teeth, 
_ Frederick.’ There, now, my dear madam, 


_ is@ little more poison for you; and you, 
my dear Farinelli, drink the other por- 
tions (Now, to: poison people is just to 
my taste—it is scientific. So, so, my 


good ‘have: sent’ ‘you join 


wife.’” 


in: the meatitime, ‘been | 
‘He never talked without: acting 


Na He had taken a similar bottle from 
asta: pocket in his waistcoat where he 


glways-carried this particular vial. The | 


+ effect of its contents was more subtle 
than the poison, for’ no sooner had Far- 
eli, taken ‘it than he fell into Walter’s 


arms apparently dead. Just at that mo- 


that the victims 

selves. 
served the governor of Newgate, 


ment; Sir Richard Birne entered ‘in 


glee with the governor of “the | 


_ prison, but their pleasure was turned to 


sadness when io bad formed them that 


think ita blessing.”’ 
blessing, Mr. ‘Nathans, : now Sir 
Walter is: living?” ‘Richard 


‘potsoned: them- 


friend pardoned by the Crown because he 


tnnocent ? 1 say, if he is ifinocent as 
| 


worthy of death than ga Upon 
my soul !—and I very seldon condescend - 
to swear—I am proud of the noble fel- 
_low who waited not: for mercy, when he 
| did no wrong, and had’¢ 
| to execute himself. Thus would I. And 
the lady, too ; I do believe Fam is love 
with her.’” 
grant, Mr. Nattiads; the fallibilit 
of our law to pardon the innoctnt, but I 
cannot understand your levity."" 

© T never indulge in levity, Sir Rich- 
Birnie. Your ear) 


the ear of Birne, who nodded and oie 
peared wonderfully satisfied: 

“You are right, Mr. Nathans, ought 
not to have doubted you; Ihave'learned 
that you are a strange and terrible man 
in your: intellectuality, but have 
learned to trust you.’”” 


and I will make many trust: me Knee 
is my only price!’’ 

‘*Shall I tell our secret: tot /gov- 
ernor, Mr. Nathans?”*? 

Birne; and let ‘har she 

prison doctor to prove’ that these inmno- 

cent friends of ours are dead and need — 

no pardon from the Crown for being in- 
nocent. 9? 

Birne whispered: to the: govertios, 
appeared: equally satisfied with himself; 
and who was then about. to hurry off, 
‘but was prevented by Snap continuing: 

“Governor, you not hurry-; 
‘friends: are dead. They'll for 
twenty-four hours. | ‘First serd for the - 
prison doctor. If he is as wise'as doc- 
tors mostly are, let him live wise till the 
end of his days. I have a wondrous 
respect for wise men. Next publish to 
the citizens of. London’ that Sir ‘Walter 
is living and therefore Farinelli ought to 
be hanged, but- that he has killed: bim- 
self to save the hi so much 
trouble and the mob milich woe at 

The: governor left to do-the strange 
man’s bidding. Walter ‘Templar and 
Lord: Frederick De Lacy seemed also to 
trust Snap and to undetstand him; for 


they also were satisfied. s00n: as the 


you now know he is, then: ee ort 


Snap then whispered a inti 


did General Blakely, Sir Richard 
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sermons; 
Perhaps, Sir. Richard Birne, a little 
to suit the occasion: will i 
you 
on, Mr..; 


pardon an. man, you: ‘pave. 
proved him-so, - It: is ‘orthodox. to hold 
law infallible,..: Now, "tis: trath 
it fallible. Infallibility i 1s hom: 
has imed ats Abe. 
affirms it -by- hanging Divinity 
presumes upon it by men-to hell | 
human nature hath. its flaws and 
Have not the.very heavens, sheir 
sand might... Would: 
Nature because she is not all da day.? Asay. 
the heavens themselves are fallible. Ww a 
blaspheme.the -truth. with lies, | 
are: orthodox. . 1 is no: such | 
as infallibility, no.perfection: that | 
not. some. degree. still, more perfect | 
beyond it, no truth that.leayes:not some- 
a yet.untold. - God sends. us angels, | 
they say, to tell his truth, .but.yet-how | 
poorly.do. they. tell it... They. but. reveal 
ourselves a little above. ourselves: 
the Infinite..One; Teach ‘our, finite 
As nat-all.experience proof that 
everything which has entered into. that 
experience..is very fallible... Is. not. God 
~ and Nature, as high as we can 


¥ 


corpses: of the victims wereidelivered 
their, friends, Snap. had.them 
borne in coffius .to.-his- own. room:inithe } 
house of his uncle, Ammon, 
possessed any. secret, 


t. Blakely. ‘was: inprison. 
Newgate, . where his victim had-epent 
four «months . of now 

His. entire. estates-andwealth 
the hands.of Arbor, 
man of. an: evil dife: knew 
prepared ica 
to him as as 
under such capital ; 


exact, motive. of his’ “old Jmmentor; - 

the knowledge, from Sir though 
we. shall find:that he. had. resolved: to 
close the. last. ct-of his. former. master’s 
Career without,.a° prolange: 

those concerned. ‘was 

Blakely, would: be . transpor hi 
and not hanged, for.his. designs of. murs 
| der-and other crimes, for: the 
Rew, forced to -accept the | burd 
condemnation of the.i 

whom, at. bad 


were. now 


though. 
Inaught of. this, 


its own. sins,. nd so; the. entire. ‘ase was 
not. against Blakely, bet the. fete 
still. more terrible than, death for 
thought the public..and: that: fate: was 
Stansportation. from his wealth and 
| to the convict's land, to web | 

ence, thang Snap 
between, him:and. his f 


until the. of. S.career:in 
land-—-perhaps.- Snap: had chad. 

more; for. = was. as we terrible. 

man, when: wecessity prompted hun, He 

even shuddered with. the 

convict’s fate. for his:.old1 

sented, itself, to. 


Man 
to. give him: his quietus,. Ugh, 
Viet. solve: that; tor: 


(Madea. ipoint.to ‘bold.the 
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confess.as much, they will ag in- 
eg nocent » nor dam | 
cause they are not strong,’! > 
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wealth: These testaments had been 


= by a leading noble'of the 
who had figured. largely in the. | 


affairs of the county. ‘They were: also 


by Wortley, the eminent lawyer 
who directed the management’ of the 


Blakely -affairs..- Sir’ Herbert: had: in 


-_peality; though without knowing it; pos+ 
sessed, the inheritance by permission 


in-trust for Arthur, seeing that the: Gen- 

— ully the old man 
trusted: Snap}. that wer 
‘Was reserved in his: hands, so that on all 


Occasions, he: might act for 
the General as he would have done’ him- 


self ‘were he living. The old:man was 
_§o abundantly confident of the capacity 
"of the ‘subtle mentor whom: he left his 


son, and so thoroughly had he trained | 


- him from his boyhood into his own pur- 
_ poses and’ thoughts that in Snap he felt 


satisfied he. had .transmitted himself in | 
s the direction of the affairs of his family. 


And as all these views of the General 
were stated» in ‘his. testaments: and fully 
to: lawyer Wortley and the noble 

‘already referred: to asthe other 


witness, “now the prospect of ‘a: felon’s 


fot lay before Sir Herbert the executors 
and lawyer fully: 


coneert. in: placing everything in the 


of young Arthur’ according: to the 
wilkoof his grandfather. The» circum: 
$tances of the De Lacy estates, therefore,. 
Nowalso lay’between young: Arthar 
; the Courtney side, and the Was 


* made with mutual good will: 


<The ‘noble-minded young man—the | 


the forsaken wife—insisted° upon 
fepairing the wrongs done to’ 


, refused to receive more than 


‘mortgage 
his grandfather had: advanced to: Lord 
Reginald De Lacy. This also'the execu- | 


torsand Lawyer Wortley 
forthsy: 
Sit Herbert that the end of the wicked 
ing its own retribu 
alone” was moreover wise policy: to 


with, 


mind the’ wrongs an 


father: Richard Gourtiey=frankly 
wan 


abeepted the designs of the young: 
and sé the Dé Lacy 


agreed: and: acted “in 


had before them. ‘an example in 


tyoung Arthur to act nobly, for in- 
his 


| thousand pounds: advanced ‘by General 


former evil purposes. 


ote was a a great: to 
Cou | aad 


‘Blakely. 

Lady Ida’ ‘Blakely, the wife, 
was now acknowledgéd ‘in séciety in her 
proper rank and character;and the inflo- 


ential Courtney family -had already in- 


troduced her and her son ‘tothe most 
select citcles of England’s “aristocracy. 
Generous ‘people, out of sympathy’: 
the afflicted and noble youth ‘and bis” 


} mother, seemed to hide their knowledge — 


of Sir Herbert’s. ‘crimes, and: the fact. 


he was lying now in felon’s 


All circumstances: considered, ’ 
the representatives: of ‘General 


in ‘the matter, believed that they were 


acting as the General’ himself would | 


have desired them, to perpetuate a more 


honorable name in his’ grandson; even 
though at. the sacrifice ‘of his 
was ‘the: be- 
trayal of the De Lac Lacy’ ‘family wiped iit 
by. the noble youth—Arthur Blakely. © 
The: ‘De Lacy estates were’ 


Terese Ben with the wealth; — 


and according to a cherished designof 
her uncle Judah. She presented her af- 
fianced husband, Sir’ Walter” ‘Templar, 
with. the redeemed: mortgage,’ 
upon the consummation of: the dearest 


the Courtney” family prior'to 


day, ‘which should 


Frederick De Lacy with: Eleanor Court- 


ney, and Walter, Templar and ‘Terese 
Ben Ammon. There now remained the — 
solemn fulfillment of the promise of Sir 


- Richard Courtney ‘made to the dying 


De Lacy to remove his remains at the re- 
demption' of his & 


‘and in the redemption of* the | 


ya 


DEAD. REMOVED, 30,508 own 


the ‘last “of the D 


pomp. ‘from the” 


Eight gentlemen, friends of the ‘two 


honored families, bore: thé coffin of se. 


place ard throoglt the tittle 


nobleman from the 
near 


ae”, 
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better. than 
than serve heaven.”'.. 


in his own great individuality. 


of the dead as he walked 
life snd thought... 


tmourners. was ca 
and. carriages, with the behind. 
As soon.as the: 

village, the. 
the. hearse b the noble bearers, and | 


Castle, ‘and as it, passed through’the vil-_ 
lages adjoining, the ancient tenantry of | 
athe -old. family with: torches, 
“and. followed’ on foot. ‘Fhere. was:a - 


with his race.” 


death. To mingle the 


“rich, De Lacy sand: | 


‘the chief mourners, next Sir (Richard. 


Courtney and Lady Templar, then-Elea- 


ner Courtney and Terese Ben‘ Ammon, | 
afterwards Judah‘ Nathans, -whovhad.te- | 
deemed, by his wealth, the estates, out | 
‘of love for: his sister's orphan. 


strange man walked alone? | 
emblem of. his life and: character: Alone 
in infinite would have suited. Judah 
being: ina crowd ‘in any 

t-of the universe... Milton. made ‘his. 

proudly feel. « Better. to reign in 


‘Nathans would have made his | 
say: ** Better to be: above all heavens or 


So Judah walked alone in that 
-his 


‘Next to Snap came- Lady Ida 


‘De Lacy in his: removal:to the tomb-of | 
bis ‘ancestors: preceeding the train of 


ocession had: passed the 
ned remains were placed — 


the members. of. the funeral ‘procession 
entered their chariots and «catriages, 
‘The ‘cavalcade then. moved slowly: away 


_ - towards the- De: Lacy Castle, and when | 


ney had fulfilled the promise:to his { ¢ 


nad ‘who’ was now 


“The tone of ‘mind of all the mou 


3 


he te 


of universe 


| I would: be-a life-and’a spirit in. “the 
ments. Twould be 
mation of me’ ‘even if there be no liefe- 
after; immortal at least in 
ity of the universe) 


long train. of noble friends to honor the | 


eof: chariots | 


“he would consume: ‘by fires: ‘The bape 
| fire was to: mind, 


mation, which was.anticipated: in the 


characters: of our story: have’ 


old age’’ of the righteous): 
| ‘mansion ‘of the. Gourtn 

| shire: a: brilliant, assem gathered 
the 


with: this roto 


This, also was like’ Snap 


his mortal remains in: the 
his own after ‘the: redemption 


Sunshine, amd almont home. 
reat: day ‘matriage 
‘Teo emplar and. Terese: Ben Ammon,and 


of the union. between: Bleanor. Courtney 


and Lord Frederick Ded | 
All. was upon the very Drink of ‘consum- 


compact at the death-bed of: lied De 
Lacy in our: opening ‘chapters: Many 


events have crowded themselves upon 


.since. then,:and_ the lives of, some: of the 


with sunshine and: with storm: 


expect it’ was afterwards: with 


whose: sun of iness: 


year, for Walter and: Terese, 


rick -and: Eleanor lived=tor.the 


joys: 


selves; for.in this: 


The: 


were rede 


Suchis 


were over: 
much as. were the, young folks. 
marriage there wasso 
much fulfilled ‘for which: they-had lived 
almost exclusively, for. well wen 
ter.of- a.cen Ded 
Terese: Ben: 


y 
» | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
> 
| 
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are 


children feel w 


with. reverence as. much as though | 

an Al ‘Lard: is not. offended that 1 
| child to the Christian. noble?!” 
pot . the God. our 


: good to all. 


a mixture. of perplexity and j 


lovt. was. found, and. 1m that finding 
all-the happiness... which 


ars. De Lacys in this life. 
ere was.one. ‘shadow—not 
cloud—however inthe views, it. 
thei bride of . heaven,:: 


§ with them on. that 
y none more than 


somewhat doubtful... There 


in the manner 

morning, as to be. 
the eye of his.ob- 
it. nephew, Judah, who in. spite of 


smile of delight, such 
n. they meet with 
There.-was that 
man-—~a very type of his-He- 


‘brew race of the fervent 


appeared on that 
is beloved. grandchild, 
af Christan aristocracy, dressed. in. full 
costume. Never before, hed 
led asa. member. of 


old: man. ming! 
n circle of, nobility, who tr 


was. 


not help. remembering, ‘that. 
Was Ro. more. of earth, but. oh, 
ae could she be dead who had in her dying, | 
‘end by. ber angel presence. brought about | 
‘They felt that she | 3 
Israel ?.. Best. thou not how. - 
these Chaistians me?. they 
think me. one 
did not 
tered with my. Jewish. gabardine 2. Nay, — 
‘| sawest; thou. not. 
_Teverence?.. Has. our; father's God..re+ 
owas. present,” 


age, when Jews |} .. 
enthusiastic believers in the redemp- | thou sayest.. Arise and shine; - thy li 

marriage morn of | u ere: 
that crowd | 


but very sinful to rejoice at. it.”? 


Hebrew could not it wite. 
He. hayes) it well 


years. borne such. wrongs. 
Just before the bridal party: set out for 
the village. church, Isaac Ben. Ammon | 


sought his nephew, full of thet-mixture 
and. joy which we bave 
iced, 


‘Hither, Judah!’ said. the old. man, 


beckoning. his: nephew. to. follow him. 


per 
4 
The caged 


which: so. wel 


«Wel ‘Uncle Isaac, what is it2? 


Thinkest thou, Jadah, that ‘01 


of them, Didst: notice 
Spit. upon me.when Len- 


how. they .bowed with 


jected me because I. have ven the child 


the Christian noble ?.. I cannot. under- 
stand it, Judah; the Gent ‘tis. very. 


not. to have the us, 


. ** Be satisfied, uncle Isaac + ‘the 


| not forsaken Israel; but. the Gentiles 
Mephistophelean character:could not | 

rising,” 
knowing dest wa 
uncle was to 


ments. 


im. when even now 


‘How will bow. 
nOt on. 


Yet art sure, quite sure, 


+ 


i 
federick De: .Lacy- fondly. and | 4 
which. rted.. Courtney's . | 
about to be | | 
me 
| 
| — 
| 
| 
j 
; 
4 
woe 
SS 
pe 
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ay 
. 
‘ 
€ 
CU 
ad 
ie Pie déesians .t 3 
marriage lan and the. to 


wisdon ‘of: of | 
much 


ove a | blood from: their faithful ‘al 


thé ‘bridal party’ irted | the: 

‘the castle of: the De | 


tay the | crese, hed: brought’ si 
a 4 ¥ > 


sportive, reveng 
rand, Frederick 


a poe and the their joy .was co 


Bet.guite complete, for: Farinelli and j 

his de. were not among them,... After | 

trials, the devotion, of the 
rother throughout the life af our 
ine, the Hebrew...] entitled 
love. to..a blissfal, nota | 


ad in young Benjamin’s sach 
and, ‘therefore, the | brother 
wih smiled at his good un 
oo... Tsaac seeing it, went about the castle 
dreamin about Benjamin and deliver 
= thoagh he‘ could ‘not fathom how 
= Jadah was going to” bring’ ‘hit’ to: life 
had uibounded confidence’ in the power 


CHAPTER 


mains beige to his dear 


plete: 


| 


to, dispose: of ashe pleased. .... 
_.,First.came two yery handsome: coffins 
to. Newgate, which Snap purchased. 
famous city. undertaker, giving 
to make immediately two lead. 
fins, to. place these in for the 
of bearing the dead to Italy... 
nents of victims were 
black. cloth, ‘ther silver 
breast-plates,. om) which two. arte 
_quic engraved, the names 
and. ages. of Farinelli. and. At 
eight o'clock that night they were. put 
into a hearse.and borne to. the house. in 
which. Isaac. Ben, Ammon’ .had: resided 
first part of his, time. in Loa: 
don. to his 


left ee him his. great. 
athans.... Arriving at tbis 
house. Judah. caused the. coffined. victims 
to. be carried into. the oom which, his 
“money: bags. Tt. was 23. much action 
4s _scientific man’s. den,..intowbich 
Snap had..converted it... The house had 
of late unoccupied;, for Teresennd 
r grandfather were for. ahe 
being, at Sur Righard. 
_ As soon as the: hearse} d left’ the door 
and the friends of the victims, had. de- 
parted, Snap weptinte hie. jacked 
the door, and:then ¢lased the iron shut- 
ters. of the. | m the. inside, He 
then re: 
which. 
with 


| 
fighted. 

erhaps 


people in Eogland like the fire at 


park, then the dance,.and.then | where .Terese and. himself. were <bort 
the bands some country. ities ; and-so the giving up of.the 4 
“8 t in as _ course, ime. "Shes of 
bright, in for | em ve; there was not. 
the. party at. ight | Newgate. OF ind > Who 
and away ¢acn. ub, COU wi out-oL re- = 
A..week later, Sir Richard Courtney, | tice, have done much to. “falfil 
Lady. ‘Templar, Isaac’ Ben.. Ammon and 
- 
we 
* 
£4 
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FARINELLL. AND HIS. BRIDE. IN..THEIR | 
were given‘ tip to Snap, for this been 
the nuest which the prisoner made 
Sy 
SS 
was summer,: 
‘ 
the grate a gentle 
q 


« ~ 


He-anesrked Ft at 
threw: hithself into“an: 
very elegatit,’ | | 


qué 
upon’ ‘face; 
onger able to restvain him- 
he "verted hinoself in 
he ‘Snap ¥ | 


ic tra 
His 
‘the. 


life with a frictii 


certain: of the’ 
he world as th 
nelli and his wife will tise 


ic 
apon’ t to-night. experi- 
for I have not jet: ‘my dead quite | 


nts; but the dai 


and are hever ‘made'a 
the same identit hig 
‘to live'in the 


dies ev even 


proving’ a spite eof all his pho good did ver wise 


or 
in Taising ind ‘his 
dead, his s 


now warmth iu thé 
and wile, and: ii 
isfaction ‘rests from” 


sat 
die. Now,’this flesh turned: to’ rotten- himself ‘into’ his ‘chair 
hausted, 


tO | 
theirerestures Ow th of wi wine. ‘He then: 


Catacombs 


preserving them for sore 
“think impossible for | comes a bright flatie 
again ‘at the faces of the | at’ 
ee j and then he did’ the same with the | COMPletely he was absorbed in his work 
bride. ‘The coffins were ‘next’ removes tin keeping 
| ated: and must be responsible for 
| the’ same time 
as years and are | telling thé kettle “haste or his 


In half-an hour 
‘The antidote 


ae ‘they will be alive again. 
not failed 
whe ave it to me did ‘not’ its | 
ly 


‘out ‘his’ watch. 


& & 


“Ol have’ carried’ that ‘anti 


al bout for ten years, act 


ortunity test its 
there have 


‘Ta other 
it’ is’ a‘ nore terrible agency than 


one taken to destroy, but it spends 


/ force upon its rival. “Tt throws the 


Suinid as death, and during that Sleep it 


thoroughly heutralizes the poison taken 


into the ‘system. 
Of returning life. I think Madam 
ra 


: Farinelli. 


Ha! that was the first 


will be resurrected first.” That was 
ther sigh, this time deeper and" from 
They are feeling the warmth 


OF the room and of ‘each other's em- 


slightly im 
\was'certainly 


‘tended to be’one. 


band’s arms.. ‘Now I will 
‘were’ 


wager that 
ing to fomantically de i in 


kind! of way, so T will 
fesurrected in each other's arms, which I 
SHENK is'as poetic as dying in that’ inter- 


Situation. Now, I think we have 
wed tipon Genesis, for’ it 
‘Dad taste to make the man 

that they twain were in- 

Man has been a con- 

ippy ever since, because he was 
first and lent his rib to make his 


first, seeing 
ceited | 


Wife’ Mosés, Moses, I ‘wis 


‘could 
your book of Geti to-day. 


breathing in regular intervals. 


Te t hearts beat finely too. In ten 


‘more they will ‘return to con- 


sciousness." 


“toast b 
quiet huznor: w ich sug 
this time really found his farce. | 


now to make tes; 
, and prepare for 
that 


Hehad revenged the condemnation ot 


imnocent friend by throwing 
the 
sanctity’ a popular sympathy instead 


jovernment the burden of its own 
ept Farinelli and his wife under the 


given methe ‘opportimity: 
tainly ‘pbliged toithem: “Yes, it is” 
Wonderful antidote. “is subrile 
it runs before the poison Quick ‘as 
lightning, and’ suspends for twenty- 

Bours to preserve it.” 


Ss basber for 1 have laid thé wife in “her | 


t 


| careful 
that tea. “Now, my good Farinelli, ‘will 


money tiberally on the ‘Of a burial, 
and now he'was arranging the’ sequel: by: 
preparing breakfast’ for 

Garcia ‘came’ to @ ‘state of con-- 
first, but peaceful did all: 
seem, that she was in “nowise startled.. 


Indeed; she slept'again for a few minnie, 
slept in her husband's for 


ings she experieticed 
of consciousness, were those’ ‘of security 
and triumph: She awoke, therefore; not 
with the terrors’ tiponher "of hus- 
band’s doom. Soon Farinelli was also 


| restored, and then the voice of Snap re- 


called them to ‘some’ fealization of their 
circumstances. 
«Well, my good ‘Férinelli’ biave 


been on a long journey ; “are ‘you ‘not 


ready for your breakfast? - Now, my 
dear madam, will you" please not to 
alarm the neighbortiood by any tragic 


shrieks’: this is our farce—not'# tragedy. 


Will’ please Compose - yourself 
is delicious cup of tea?” 
‘*Why, Mr. Nathans, what can this all 
mean? I thought we were dead.”’ 
you are, my 'déar but 
don’t distress ‘It is simply 


and not scald your ‘with 


you be kind piel Soe to set your: wife the 


sensible example ‘of drinking the tea? 


pair’ of his future ‘arran ents, whic 
will briefly note. 
wife 


it is not a time for tragic speeches.” 

“The happy couple, who now began to 
realize the circumstances and their es- 
cape from death, obeyed their strang 
friend and’ took’ their Breakfast, while 
listening’ to the details of Snap’s farce. 

y were not exactly in’ the Bunior to. 
laugh, but certainly’ not to cry.” Their 


| qrititade to Judah for saving their lives, 


and their satisfaction at the deliveratice 


of Sir Walter Templar from his dungeon 


and thé victim of circumstantial evi- 


dence from the charge of murder, was 


pd of a mixed. nature—it was entire and 
deep. 


Judah* Nathans’ ‘then ‘told’ the happy 


Farinélli and his 
were to go to Italy, and ‘under as- 
sumed names ‘spend the ’ foture of 
their in peace: "The village where 


awake akiast 
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Pe 


was the place, chosen—the spot wher 
‘Farivell had -willed..to be. ‘buried. With 
wife-—Judah selected.for: their home, 
He was immensely rich, as:we know, by . 
Vhe death of his uncle, Reuben Nathans; 
and as a reward to Farinelli for the | 


one thousand 


ly for a meeting wi 
‘came; it was after. the grand marriage: 
Judah. took Sir Richard: Courtney,.and 
family to. the house. where. 
and his wife were in, 
oyful meeting, but they. were all 
prepared.for the ha 


all: acknowledged. the 
Heaven in the event which had. drought. 
deliverance—all acknowledged the hand 
Heaven, except Snap,’ who, 
he had not. quite solved the problem 
that point. 

| sa 


arkable | 
her lover, t that:does 


Peach Aight, ‘sun at 

wotil we are suns ourselves, and ‘darkness 
has altogether. gone out, of «83; 


one at. his side—a 


me, but. I. have Ida, 1 
did love you, but I 
I feared my father's irom, will and, knew 

to 


To whom 4, have.the honor of 
man | The lady answered not, but the. 
Jn a afterwards... | “her . and convinced. 
| came to. over him and not 
| upon his head rep 
Will. it please.. madam, to. un- 
Sie | veil, that I might see the face of her w , 
| thus for: me,"! hé said ;with. some 
wife, he. Mot seen:,lor more 
The face is. though: there 
‘are: of care 
thongh My God, it. is Idat exclaimed, the 
vision, found or staggered ; to, a- seat, overcome. by 
and of reeaven. ‘Deer Tretcnec ‘ou 
Thus . spoke... Terese;. the Ww 
Maiden, who represented a. divine 
r uncle, - science 
also. divine, sometimes seeming | this now.and he groaned if the bitter- 
impious, while Faith+-bright Faith al- | ness of r 
cell, sir nis... » to. Stir 
inonly .devoted me... say ‘tis | marry. titled. wife.to, tay family 


never lies and never betrays." 
thea, ‘who wecured 


title and the country knows’me now as 
eee Lad Ida Blakely, and yout son’as——”’ 
son, Ida?” Yes, there'was a son, 
Ehad su 


him Arthur; your secretary, 


anxiously. 
God, whom I have. so. 
offen will judge me, Ida Ida, 
Then, Herbert,” my” hasb 
drriagée was not a false one.”’ 
“You'd deceive yourself, be- 
ray: the prisoner sorrow- 


‘Nathans will tel you that I 

‘Herbert.”’ 
said that you are my! 
liw 


? 


Hie has,’ Herbert,” 


‘Then, Ida, you dre. my wie; f for 
‘Tt was he, 
ou. That I can 
“understand, for: he, it’ was, who 


wag? @ false one. “Does any know ‘this 


Herbert 


both: him 
ngsince déad.’ 
Ble! is living, Hiebert: “You have 


is your 

is; ‘then, exp ns t rning 
which I have felt for him and the like- 


Ch 


which I saw in him of a face and 
of ber haunted. me: it 
2 | > a 


tenth, oft met and fondled his grandson 


arms, left him at his death five | 
him for the ministry:’? 
father was a strange man, he bis 
pa mtradictions of: good and evil, in some 


nds a year, with’ 


ects like Snap; whont he 


than’ he-did' me, his. only’ so 
Well, T must confess he acted Nisely y in 
that: FoR: 


Herbert, he ened him’ 
‘knew. He left both’ you and 
Arthor: alte his: hands. He 
Place in’ his 
acknowledging 
ing him all his: wealth and ‘estates’ to 


veins fet Towed | 
have never loved another: fou 
Herbert, tell: me: traly, here ob- 


‘now that the marriage which believed 


t to-us the priest whom TF believed 


se his dying testament,’ 
his: grandson and ‘leav- 


rbert, your father: alt: the | 


f 


Lord 


confiscated to 
that Arthur was my son, I should have 
transferred all to him before my trial.”’ 


fear you will not 
here observed his wife'with much t 
her face. 
act otherwise, and for this teason’‘not to 
have your resistance and’ perhaps 

for it, 


father. 
_boy’s love. 


for you. 
that keeps him awa 


_your revelalion a 
_ through ‘the like sword.’ “Under the 


ito act in rey he: 


not, tor I ‘sce my father and’Snap both 
in ‘this ting. ‘Is ‘this will also ‘estab- 
lished, [da?’’ 
up by Law Wortley. and. witnessed by 
ivers, boeb of whom have 
confirmed. the case, at. once, establishing 


right and that,of our son.”’ 


‘‘Ida, I am glad of this, for, | 
condemned. my estates would have been 
‘Crown. ‘Had I known 


‘‘ There is one thing, Herbert; ing” I 
pardon “ts for doing,’ 


**¥Vet our ‘son dared not 


cursing 

we have not visited: you until 
was accomplished. ‘ Indeed} for'the same 
reason, Arthur waits without: until you 
learn that which he has’in justice ‘done.’” 
“Why, Ida, what ean” yod “‘mean ? 
Arthur without, and not’ come’ to his 
Yet have I not deserved the 
‘Well, well, its no use to 
whine ; Tat no saint for him to venerate, 


yet he’ | have’ come: to mein my 


trouble.” 
** Oh, Herbert, Arthur's heart bleeds 
It is. the fear of _yourcurte 


"What has he done, that Ishould 
curse him.” 
"Made restitution’ to the De: ac 
Damnation !’” burst from ‘Sir Her- 
bert Blakely, who paced his tell for 4 few 
moments ifi great tage, which, however, 


| gradually subsided, and then he returned 
his anxious wife, 


and taking: her 
gently by the hand, observed— : 

Yes, Ida, I should have hho 
a few: moriths ago; ‘but not now, though 
moment: ago- went 


circumstances, it ig all for’thebest.. It 
is fit that: he should redeem his father’s 
name. Ida, éall in our son ‘that he 4 
receive a bad man's B | » Dut not his 

father’s curse." 
‘To a few Arthur Blakely 
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clergyman and his mother spent 


that 


of the case wrought . in 
Blakely a great change 


CHAPTER 


LAST MEETING OF SWAP AND HIS. 
MASTER.” 


entered. the. cell of 
Blakely ten minates. sf 
| us t met again 
their associations of forty years, com- 


* Are you. satisfied 

quired his mentor... 

am, Snap. Your fidelity. to my 
wife and son bas reconciled 
rest. Snap, I love that noble boy, and 


you well know-how passionately I 


ida. . The old affection has 
but purer now than in my youth.’” 

-have not betrayed my trust, Her- 
bert; have 1? Do you not. think your 
father would justify what:I have.done?"’ 


*¢ You have not betrayed your. trust,. ‘ 


andi think my jus- 

_ shoes. Your trial comes off to-morrow.” 

“It does; You: have. some 
pose, Snap: that I can‘see.” 

You will be hanged. or tral 


for life, Herbert, 


. #* Damnation! 


solved. 


‘Snap, you have some purposes | 


‘Tell me at once.’’. 


for life; can save you, 
a pardon, was, 
impossible, you would have._to fly from 
society and your. native. 
- done felon: all would shun 


y the. guilty father..; Suffice | 
to say that this discovery-of ‘his. wife and 4 
gon, with/all. the. peculiar circumstances 
Sir | Herbert 
we erred,” 


you always 
tor such I acknowledge you.” 


mencing in their early Herbert?” in: 


‘ill give no. pain, mill, 
and in. the 
your bed. You,wil 


‘But. one act more .re- 
mains. [still standin. your father’s 


Which shall it be? 


Right, ‘Herbert, Thus. have | 


ven if | 
obtained, which: is 


impossible, for the iders.that 
you betrayed it, in 
eit 


to death, and it is a” er 


wash: the 


* 


‘¢ Herbert, you. have one 


You, do me justice.there, ‘old. f 
‘5 Look, Herbert, at. this cu 


serpent's Pheer tongue w 
sting... I.always, as, you have. 
on my, left 


die, 0. the doctors 
will say, of apoplexy. wane you am 


desire. of me. 


Nothing. have 1. po ch youth 
to full. for me, old friend, to 
stand as true to. my son as: you have been 
to:me and. my. father,and to, soften 2 

much as possible. of 
Snap, give me your haod 

let: us shall: not despise 
| Our lives have. not. been, good, but © 
» the interview with my poor forsaken wife — 
that.noble boy who mourns for his 
father's errors has made Sepentant man 
of me. . Ihave. done enough wrong in 
my life,and. am pow a. tat 


To reform..is ible... 


: 
“I. koow know: its” 
‘ 
Pee? 
2, 
Bix 
E 
3 R 
4 
at 
Y serpent’s head... There isa which 
| 
By t | 
| 
enemy, it would bo its work; if 
then. it ve. in the. deat 
t so ou ‘have 
the virtue of daring to, die like.a man.”’ 
At least, old friend, I will.de. 
ow have come. to would. 
yself have «Phe. 
yy 
A 
COL 
la 


ime; 


other escay 
Right.” 


‘through’ your ‘veins. 
you at once. 


a west short time of consciousness allotted . 


that God is not worse than myself. 


or the convict’s life. 


batt, good-by: 
we shall meet again.”” 
“«$aap—old companion, ‘good- by. 


found dead in his bed. 
- that the interview: with his wife and son; 
his’ remorse and the terrors of the:com- 


wife. 
and estates, and redeemed his name: 


| purified me. Yet it for 
when we are on the: road to. the gallows, | 
until ‘the hangman’ 
r throat. Snap, give me 
last "of friendship. Give it) 
a y hy hesitate?) At least I 
as you have allowed, the courage 
of a man. Come, hesitate note? 
“Edo not hesitate, Herbert ; yet I do... 
not ‘harry to sting. Were there any. 
» this should not be done to: 
, there is my: hand. I 
loved you ‘so much as now I give 
to you: ‘the: grip of death. ’Tis done.” 
my old counselor and 
friend; ‘thank you with allimy heart.’ 
Hesbert, I will now leave you. 
half anhour, you will fall inte a peace- 
sleep; you: know the rest. ‘The 
poison is already in your blood, coursing. 
‘It leave 
You may wish to collect 
your thoughts perhaps for prayer during 


ou. I know in belief you are a 
am a sceptic and yet would 

‘not deprive you of the which 
to us at such a time. rbert, if: 


Bat ‘Snap, shall we meet 
a world at least. as good as: this. 
own intellect can give you‘at least: 
= ‘thls assurance. If there be.a God, then 


hells to send you to, but in 
tier and consideration, I have given 
you the doom of relief from a bad: state 
and’ the unpleasant circumstances ag the: 
| say 
surely God is not worse. than Her- 
for this’ life ; if. there 


And ha’ these men 


| tmorning, Sir Herbert 


ae ‘trial on the morrow had overwhelmed | 
= and that he had died in a fit. of | 
“Shap: falfilled the: dying at his. 
“waster in regard to Sir Herbert's ‘son 
Arthur took his father’s ute 


It was | 


as servant: tof Christ—< 
tering = 

| Here, before 
Blakely’ connections, we must 


Orsini. The Count was upon the point _ 
of flying from England to his.own land .. 
to escape justice: when’ the 


_fative of fighting a duel. with him or 
of t Ww. t vis pre-_ 
ferred to chastise the. villain. himself 
rather than to hand a countryman over | 
to the law. He felt to call him to an. 
account for his actions against Farinelli— 
_and Sir Walter Templar. . The challe 
was and. fell. ily. 
evil” mused the. ‘philoso-_ 
pher upon these events. ‘Bah | there. 
is none such in the universe. There is a. 
erm of goodness im: all things. Even 
erbert possessed redeeming qualities. 
Now, if we were. all . t under.cir-_ 


cumstances in this.world to. develop: 
those qualities. which would redeem ea 
but which are very. often not 

into our lives, then. should we be re 

| Well, 


deemed from our errors here. 
then, why not hereafter? 1. 


‘then and. when''tis by 

it will be all gold. -Hell? Yes, send us 
‘ness. are. eternal: blazings. - 

Satan is*in- his lake of fire, he shail be 
God, for hei: light.and truth and that is 
goodness atid Justice. ‘The universe will 
spurge itself in time and even 


4 
é 


COMING EVENTS ‘CAST’ THEIR smADOWS 


_ BEFORE. 
phere. was: grand gathering 

Courttiéy of all 
of the family, whose members “ag “an 
so happily united after all the storms of 
thirty years. It is-ten years after the mar- 
Tiage of Terese to: Walter. Templar, ten 

since the. re of the De 


life who n 


fear other was inal bis » works of we: | 


an item. concerning his friend 


Marquis Bag- 
lioni met him and offered him the alter- 


ity’ is not dross, but gold. Purify. it 
fire én 


all to*hell; for light and truth 


| 


| 
| 
‘ 
= 
RS 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
<x 
“rs 
+, 
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ouse on.the tent versdry | already appeared ic finger 
of the ‘first Siz Walter | and bid to rival even his father, Fari- 
Templar and Lady ‘Terese, his beautiful | nelli was on his visit under an. assumed 
Hebrew. wife now more beautifpl than name, for to.that day, he. 
ever, Ten years of a blissful life: un- verte. the a : 
clouded bya single ‘sorrow,’ supremely | 
blissful “in ‘Walter's undying dlove,:su- nation, 
ly blissful in heaven's greatest bless- of 
ing’ to well mated wives—a little flock of | conde igno-. 
_ lambs to gambol around their mother’s: minious. death. Snap 
knee and leap-with laughing shouts into'| let the country believe 
their father’s arms—ten years of such that it might bear the weight of his sup- 
“had “made Terese,’ the Jewens,: tragic end ‘toestape the gallows, 
vinely beautiful. Richard Birne, however, Knew all; 
First, there was young Walter Templar, but.as he had done much i in friendship in 
the eldest, now nine: years old: Fheboy | Farinelli’s case and believing him i inno- 
like his’ father and the pride of | cent, would ¢ven have righteously be- 
his fond mother’s heart... Next came the | trayed his country by letting Baap. catry. 
Alice Templar named after Alice out his design to savethe prisoner, had 
ney, Walter’s ‘spirit-bride:- The | not Sir Walter Templar been found in 
third a bay, aad time, | to-himself 


Nathan: that hie name: Sir | Courtney, his sinter 
sake ‘should be called Frederick, ‘that: were: on: ithis.s 
his second name, The fourth: was. 
a'son,;‘and they named him Richard. 
Courtney ; and to ‘him: his--wncle::Si | 
designed'to leave the Courtney’ | 
ttheritance, and it was thought the gov-. erese it joy, was not always 
would confer’ the title-also;. and | case, for Sir Richard and his sister, 
thas keep pp the honored name. This Sir | Walter's. mother, lived together 
Richard Courtney considered jast-for it Courtney. House as of old; though they 
Would be a return to Terese;°in the per-. occasionally visited their: andre- - 
s0n of her son for her redeeming the:De.| ceived visits from: them in. return. Sir 
were.two more chil-'| Walter and Lady Terese,. his wife, 
ig dren, Terese, ‘and Eleanor; two:| sided with. interesting family at 
‘years of age. Thus it will be seen that:| their castle in Cornwall, while. Lord 
heroine was the mother bloom- Frederick De. Lacy .and. Lady. Eleanor, 
ing fam and Sir Walter Templar a his wife; with their. interesting famil in- 
happy father. habited ‘the castle which Walter and-his 
Readenick De Lacy and Eleanor, | | wife had. redeemed from the hands of 
wife, who resi inher great | their supplanter.. Hence, the re-gather- 
her cousin Walter, but found | various parts of the country on 
tthe ~consumation of love in her union. anniversary of the weddi 
Frederick; they were also gathered | a great event in the: histo thefam- — 
House on the anniversary of | ily. Sir Richard was ‘about. 
 their'marriege day. They. | _ years of age, and Lady 
othem ‘their bright: child tm, three | about two years younger than ‘her 
bons“and-a daughter. : brother. were still ‘noble: ooking 
“There was one more: had | hale, but they weré very prond ¥ 
the way from Ttaly for the visit, | they heard the flock of lambs anto 
Farinelli and Clara Gatcia, his wile, were | their.children shout after them the-dear 
© there; and they had ht with them names of grandpapa. and: 
their son the ‘There was another at Courteey House 
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now 
tt 


iron, constitution, not worn it out... 
‘Was simply now more the child than 
when last we from ‘him. 


Wiles Temp lar 


Isaac “was. always. surrounded. with his 


wd continued to dream about his 
race, and. the restoration ; and he had 
- found in the children what he had not 
oe oe nephew Judah, namely enthusiasm 
credulity. They knew all the his- 
of h and his brethren, Joseph 
lar amount about Samuel and David. 
for young | 
his dreaming 
Jerusalem and the Temple again, for the 
- eld man had so confounded that fine in- 
oe “Vealbectual eldest son of Sir Walter with a 
= like mission that it puzzled the 


was very intellectually disgusted 
the fancies of his uncle being 
stilled into young Walter’s mind, for he 
would -have much preferred his mind 
illuminated with the light of 
> truth, to'being filled with the supersti- 


concerning the return to ferusalem, and 
- the coming of another Messiah which 

, 4 will neyer be fulfilled. Snap was not a 
= but. he was not altogether a 
ew. © 


_ There was venerable Isaac Ben Ammon 


on this eventful aniversary in the garden 

of ‘Courtney House surrounded 

it-grandchildren and also now "with 
Frederick and Eleanor’s children. 

*¥Young Walter and his great grandsire 

Were engaged in buildin 

m around a beautiful flower plot, 


i to the delight of all the rest of the 


ghildren, who were .gathering for the | 


eee builders, ‘stones from all parts of the 
uy ~It was at this work that Snap 
id them when the ‘was 


how to build the Temple." 
Uncle Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 


gre of the 

ten years \is | 
H e 
lived always wit is. grandchild. Terese, 
s castle in. Corn-. 

wall, fear which Nathans had 
residence. At the castle, old . 


dchildren. The verterable He- 


ase in particular, and a'simi- 


falter, he was duly elected 
dfather to rebuild 


- dear old soul where to separate them. | © 


“quaint 


tions "and antiquated dreams of his race | 


y his | 


the walls of | 


3 ._pher, wait is a few, years 


“older, and | will how to 
‘build the Temple of Science, and give 
to him the endowment of #ruth and not 
superstition.’” 
Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 
wits including the grandfather, at their — 
wo 
It was thought by the happy. parents 
that there would be quite an extensive 
mating between the families of the Tem- — 
plars and the De Lacy’s, for pier the 
past week spent at Courtney house, . 
young Walter Templar and Terese De — 
Lacy have done considerable ‘‘spark-— 
ing,’ as they say in America, which 
simply means that the and pirls are 
always mating from the time they leave . 
their mothers’ arms, With these shadows _ 
of coming events, we must bid farewell 


to TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN, and 


Judah Nathan, whom we have. found 
AUL Dios. 


: 


‘History or City.—‘‘The. 
undersigned, having been made; ac- 
with the proposition of Mr: E. 
W. Tullidge to collect. and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do hereby recommend .him -as one w 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 
mend such appro ee asthe officers 
of this- City and County may deem nec- 


essary for the of. this 
tant undertaking. 


The above signett by 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’ s most. influ- 
ential citizens, with a petition from the 


historian, was forwarded to the City 
Council, who gave the subject to a special 
| committee, and the followin; 


Your special comm, the 
to write 


resentative classes, recommending 
tbe City Counc make appropriation fo ati 
the en together subsequent com- 


of Salt Lake City, and the ; 


committee, which was returned to be made more 
definite, having given ond care. 
ful consideratio 
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and ft portance, for: jit isthe repositor: 
und volum n about the 
e events ¢ upon: it for want‘of. 
pamphlet {not purely an art journal) in; 
peruse the © one. intrinsicall- of. 
; and that increase in 
and co of Utah, is,'in the course 
to the Mayor — cop help expressing. hone :thi 
= of July, 1885; that y theeousae 
t ved b r in his work of public advanteoe 
ayor be au to issue am told, has Had #ery hand 
and when two-thirds of the to me, should b nro 


TULLIDGE’S OUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


Courtney House on.the tenth anniversary 


of the great mar » first Sir Walter 


Templar and Lady 


ever. Ten years of a blissful life un- 
clouded bya single sorrow, supremely | 


blissful in Walter’s undying love, ‘su-- 
premely blissful in heaven’s greatest bless- 
ing to well mated wives—a little flock of: 
lambs to gambol around their mother’s. 
knee and leap with laughing shouts into. 


their father’s arms—ten years of such a 


life: had ‘made ‘Terese, the Jewess, di~ | 


-yvinely beautiful. 


First, there was young Walter Cecapler, 


the eldest, now nine years old: The boy 


was very like his father and the pride of | 
Next came the 
— Alice Templar named after Alice | 


his fond mother’s heart. 


ney, Walter’s spirit-bride. The 
third was a boy, and they named him 


Judah, out of gratitude to his great. 
uncle, but much to the disgust of that: 


despiser of antique reverences. Indeed, 


Judah Nathans insisted that his name- | 
Lady Templar were on. this. 


sake should be called. Frederick, that, 
being his second name. The fourth was 
also a son, and they named him Richard 
Courtney ; and to him his: uncle: Sir | 


: Richard designed to leave the Courtney 
inheritance, and it was thought the gov- 
ernment would confer the title also, and: 
thus keep up the honored name. This Sir | 
Richard Courtney considered just for it | 


would be a reiurn to Terese, in the per- 


son of her son for her redeeming the De 
Lacy estates. There were two more chil- 
dren, T erese, and Eleanor, two | 
| Thus it will be seen that. 
our heroine was the mother of a bloom- | 


years of 


ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a 
proud and happy father. 

__Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, | 
his noble wife, who resi 


generosity her cousin alter, but found 


the consumation of love in her union. 


with Frederick ; they were also gathered | 
to Courtney House on the anniversary of 


their: day. They brought with | 


them their four bright: children, three | 
sons and a daughter. 

There was one more fainily who had 
_ come all the way from Italy for the visit, 
 Farinelli and Clara Gaicia, his wile, were 

_ there ; and they had 
their son the offspring of days when the 


_ father laid under the sentence ay death. | 


Terese, his beautiful 
Hebrew wife now more beautiful than | 


med im her great | 


ht with them 


He. was ten ofa age 
already appeared in public asa singer 


and bid fair to rival even his father. Fari- pie 


nelli was on his visit under an assumed ae 


name, for to that day, he was very sensa- 


the point of a public sensation 
He prefe to letthe- 

ich. had so erred in its. 

assumption of infallability, b lieve it had — 


condemned an innocent man to an igno- 


minious. death. Snap also preferred to — 
let the country believe Farinelli dead, 
that it might bear the weight-of his sup- - 

tragic end to escape the gallows. 


posed 
| Sw Richard Birne, however, knew. all; 


but as he had done much in friendship i in 

Farinelli’s case and believing him inno- 
cent, would even have righteously be- 
trayed his country by letting Snap.carry 
out his design to save the prisoner, had 
not Sir Walter Templar been found in. 
time, Sir Richard -Birne, kept to himself 
the entire secret... He also come to 
‘House, and. was on: ‘his visit, | 


to see Farinelli. 
Sir Richa Courtney. and. hie, sister. 
auspicious. 
day almost as joyful as when. Walter was | 
ym , and their great family engagements 


fulfilled ten years before. had now 
their. hildren around them to in- 
-crese their jov, which was not always the 


case, for Sir Richard and. his ‘sister, 

ourtney House as of ald, though 
occasionally visited their children and re- 
ceived visits from them in retarn. Sir 
‘Walter and Lady Terese, his.-wife, re- 
sided with: their interesting. famil at 
their castle in Cornwall,;: while Lor 


Frederick De: Lacy and. ‘Lady 


_his wife, with their interesting family 
the castle which Walter ‘his 
wife had redeemed from the hands of 
supplanter.. Hence, the re-gather- 
from various parts of the country on. 
‘a anniversary of the day was 
a great event in the history o | 
ily. Sir: Richard was now about.sixty 
years 3 and Lady Templar -was 
about | years. younger than her 
brother. were still noble looking 
and hale, but they weré very proud when 
they heard the flock of lambs born unto | 
names of grandpapa. 
There was another at Courtney House 


lived  togéther at 


thefam- 
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cighty years of : of 
: years. is naturally 


we from him. He 


castle in Corn- 


‘wall, near which Nathans had 


and credulity. 


* 
5 


e | lar amount about Samuel and David. 
As for young Walter, he was duly elected 


‘Jerusalem and the Temple again, for the 


‘built a fine residence. At the castle, old 
_ Tsaac was always surrounded with his 


t-grandchildren. The venerable He- 
had continued to dream about his 


as “race, and. the festoration ; and he had 


found in the children what he had not 
in his. Judah, namely enthusiasm 


Of Joseph and his brethren, Joseph 
Benjamin in particular, and a simi- 


by his dreaming dfather to rebuild 


‘old man had so confounded that fine in- 


telectual eldest son of Sir Walter with a 


-like mission that it puzzled the 


dear soul where to se 


with Pg fancies of his uncle being in- 
_ stilied into young Walter’s mind, for he 
would have much preferred ‘his mind 


Courtney House surrounded 
Frederick and Blea and also now "with | 


were engaged in buildin 

Jerusalem around a beauti 

ouch to the delight of all the rest of the 
who were gathering for the | 


«truth, to bei 

tions and antiquated dreams of his race 

_< concerning the return to Jerusalem, and 

the coming of another 

will, never be fulfilled. Snap 
Chri sti 


them. 
very intellectually disgusted. 


gtadually: illuminated with the light of 
filled. with the supersti- 


essiah which 
was not a 
he was not 


onthe eventful aniversary in the ¢ len 


y his 


ick and Eleanor's children. 
Young Walter and his great 
the walls of 
flower plot, 


‘stones from all parts of the 


‘I wish thou wouldst teach 


: Walter how to build the Temple.”* 


Uncle Isaac.” returned the philoso- 


They or all the his- . 


Ba not.worn it out. He | 
was simply now more the child than 


Boe “It was at this work that Snap. 
them when the was nearly 

| 
** Judah, art wise as” Solomon, 


young Walter Templar and 


‘ing, 
simply means that the boys and girls are — 


‘elder, and I will instruct him how to 


bdild the Temple of Science, and give 


to him the endowment of /ruth and not 
superstition.”’ 
Snap turned. away, leaving the chil- 


dren, including the grandfather, at their 
work. 


It was thought by the happy parents 
that there would be quite an extensive 


mating between the families of the Tem- 
plars and the De Lacy’s, for during the 
past week spent at Courtney house, | 
erese De 
Lacy have done considerable ‘‘spark- 
’ as they say in America, which 


always mating from the time they leave 
their mothers’ arms. With these shadows 


_of coming events, we must bid farewell 


to TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN, and 
Judah Nathan, whom we have found 
Nor AUL Dross. 


THE END. 
History or City.—‘The. 
undersigned, having been made ac- 


quainted with the proposition of Mr. E. 
W. Tullidge to collect and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do hereby recommend him .as one well 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 
mend such appropriations as. the officers 
of this- City and County may deem nec- 


essary for the prosecution of this 


tant undertaking.” 


The above signed 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’ Ss most influ- 
ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 


- Council, who gave the subject to a special 
committee, and the was 


petition of Edward W to write 
the history of Salt Lake City, and the ; 
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TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY. MAGAZINE. 


~~ Courtney House on the tenth anniversary | already appeared in public as‘a Singer 
of the great ppeeey rales first Sir Walter | and bid fair to rival even his father. Fari- cee 
Templar and Lady his beautiful | nelli was on his visit under an assumed 
Hebrew wife now more ore’ beuanbtel than } name, for to that day, he was very sensa- 
ever. Ten years of a blissful life un- | tive the poink blic senaation 
clouded bya single. sorrow, supremely | over He: preferred to let the — 
blissful in Walter’s und ying love, su- | nation, w ich had so grossly erred in its 
sly blissful in heaven’s greatest bless- | assumption of infallability, believe it had | 
ing to well mated wives—a little flock of | condemned an innocent man to an bik 
lambs to gambol around their mother’s | minious death: Snap also’ preferre ge 
_ knee and leap with laughing shouts into | let the country believe Farinelli dead, . 
their father’s arms—ten years of such a | that it might bear the weight -of -his 
had ‘made the Jewese, di- posed tragic end to'escape the. 
 -vinely beautiful. Sir Richard Birne, however, knew all; 
_- First, there was young Walter Templar, -| but as he had done much in friendship i in. 
the eldest, now nine years old: The boy | Farinelli’s case and believing ‘him inno- 
was very like his lather and the pride of | cent, would even have righteously be- 
his fond mother's heart. Next came the | trayed his country by letting Snap a. 
tle Alice Templar named after Alice | out his design to save-the prisoner, 
Walter's spirit-bride.. The | not Sir Walter Templar been found 
third ‘was a boy, and they named him | time, Sir Richard Birne, kept to himself 
_ Judah, out of gratitude to his. great | the entire secret. He also come to. 
‘uncle, but much to the disgust of that | Courtney . House, and was on: his visit, 
_despiser of antique reverences.. Indeed, | particularly to see Farinelli. . 
Judah Nathans: insisted that his name- {| Sir Courtney. and his ‘sister. 
sake should be called Frederick, that | Lady -Templar were on. this “aad 
being his second name. The fourth: was day almost as joyful.as: when Walter was 
also a'son, and they named him Richard | found, and theirgreat family engagements — 
Courtney; and to him his uncle: Sir | fulfilled ten years before. They had now 
+ Richard designed to leave the Courtney | their hildren around them to in- 
ae itheritance, and it was thought the gov- | -crese their joy, which was not always the 
etpment would confer the title-also; and | case, for Sir Richard and his ‘sister, 
~~ thus keep up the honored name. This Sir Walter’s mother, lived togéther at 
Richard Courtney considered just for it | Courtney. House as of old; though they | 
would be a return to Terese, in the per- | occasionally visited their children.and re-_ 
son of her son for her redeeming the De | ceived visits from them in return. Sir 
Lacy estates. ‘There were two more chil- | Walter and Lady Terese, his. wife, re-, 
dren, theiufant Terese, and Eleanor, two | sided with their interesting famil at ° 
years of age. ‘Thus it will be seen that:| their castle. in Cornwall, while: 
our heroine’ was the mother of a bloom- | Frederick De Lacy and Lady Eleanor, 
ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a | his wife, with their interesting family in- 
proud and happy father. | habited the castle which Walter ‘coo 
_ Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, | wife had. redeemed from the hands of 
his noble wife, who resi in her great | their supplanter. Hence, the re-gather- 
generosity her cousin alter, but. found from various parts of the country on 
the consumation of love in her union | this anniversary of the oy day was 
with Frederick ; they were also gathered | a great event in the history of the fam- 
to Courtney House on the anniversary of | ily. Sir Richard was now about-sixty 
their — day. They brought with | years of age, and Lady Templar. -was 
them their four bright children, three /about two years younger than her 
sons and a daughter. . brother. They weré still noble looking 
“There was one more family who had and hale, but they weré very proud when 
come all the way from Italy fod the visit, | they heard the flock of lambs born unto 
Farinelli.and Clara Garcia, his wife, were | their children shout after them the dear 
there ; and they had with them names of grandpapa.and grandmamma. 
their son the offspring of days when the |. There was another at Courtney House 
father laid: under the sentence of that who 
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HBBRE Ww MAIDEN. 


was. 
years of 
ten ten years 

iron. constitution, not worn it out. 
_ was simply now more the. child. than 


last we from him. He | 
lived always with his. randchild Terese, | 


at Sir Walter Templar’s castle in Corn- | | 
wall, ‘near which Judah Nathans had 
At the castle, old | 


Isaac was always surrounded with his 
£ -grandchil ren. The venerable He- 
had continued to dream about his 
 yace, and. the restoration ; and he had 
_ found in the children what he had not 
re ‘Judah, namely enthusiasm 
ality. They knew all the his- 
y af Joseph and his brethren, Joseph 
Benjamin in particular, and a'simi- 
lax amount about Samuel and David. 
As for young Walter, he was duly elected 
- his dreaming father to rebuild | 
— and the Temple again, for the 
_ old man had so confounded that fine in- 
| tellectual eldest son of Sir Walter with a 


~ dear old soul where to separate them. 
Snap was v intellectually disgusted 


with the fancies of his uncle being in- | 
> stilled into young Walter's mind, for he 


would have much preferred his mind 
oe illuminated with the light of 
trath, to filled with the supersti- 
tions antiquated dreams of his race 
- concerning the return to Jerusalem, and 
the coming of another Messiah which 
will never be fulfilled. Snap was not a 
= but he was not altogether a 
ew. ; 
-, There was venerable Isaac Ben Ammon 
on this eventful aniversary in the Ey hie 
oe Courtney House surrounded his 
grandchildren and also now | 
oung Walter and his great grandsire 
were engaged in building the walls of | 
oe around a beauti 
much to the delight of all the rest of the 
children, who were .gathering for the 
builders, stones from all parts of the 
= It was at this work that Snap 
ee when the wall was nearly 


jodsh, art wise as ‘Solomon, 
ae sire. I wish thou wouldst teach 


Walter how to build the Temple.’’ 
Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 
wat ‘ll is a years 


but peace co the | 
his 
e. 


flower plot, 


\Messiah-like mission that it puzzled the | 


padie snk I will instruct him how to 
build the Temple of Science, and give 
to him the endowment of truth and not 


superstition.’’ 


Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 
dren, including the grandfather, at their 


It was thought by the happy parents 


that there would be quite an extensive 
mating between the families of the Tem- | 
plars and the De — s, for during the © 


plar and ‘Te 


past week spe ba house, 
m 


young Walter 
‘Ing, 
simply means that the boys and girls are 
always mating from the time they leave 
their mothers’ arms, With these shadows 


of coming events, we must bid farewell 


to Terese, THE Hesrew MAIDEN, and 
Judah Nathan, whom we have found 
Nor: Aut Dross. 


THE END. 


History or Sact City.— 
undersigned, having been made ac- 
- quainted with the proposition of Mr. E. 
W. Tullidge to collect and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do herebv recommend him .as one well 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 
mend such appropriations asthe officers 
of this- City and’ 


essary for the prosecution of this cre 
tant undertaking.” = 


over 241 of Salt Lake City’s most influ- 
ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 
Council, who gave the subject to a special 
committee, and following was 
: 


whom was refered the 


ing endorsement of 
resentative citizens classes, recommending that 
the City Council make an ation to assist in | 


terprise, the subsequen 
munication of Mr. Tullidge and the report of this 


- committee, which was returned to be made, more 


pa pai ha ven the matter thorough and care- 
ivi leave to report as follows: 
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‘TULLIDGE'S MAGAZING. 
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Courtney House on.the tenth anniversary 


of the great ma first Sir Walter 


2 ‘Templar and Lady Terese, his beautiful 
beautiful 


ee Hebrew wife now more 
ever. Ten years of a blissful life un- 


clouded bya single sorrow, ‘supremely 


blissful in Wailter’s undying love, su- 
mely blissful in heaven’s greatest bless- 


ing’ to well mated wives—a little flock of . 
lambs to gambol round their mother’s. 
knee and leap with laughing shouts into 

their father’s arms—ten years of such a 
had made ‘Terese, ‘the Jewess, di- 


vinely beautiful. 


Birst, there was young Walter Templar, 
the éldest, now nine years The-boy 

| was very like his father and the pride of 
his fond mother’s heart. Next came the 


le Alice Templar named after Alice 


artney, Walter’s spirit-bride. . The . 
third was a boy, and they named him 
Jadah, out of gratitude to his great 
-unéle, but much to: the disgust of that 
eS despiser of antique reverences. Indeed, 
Judah Nathans insisted that his name- | 

 gake should be called Frederick, that, 
being his second name. The fourth was 


also a son, and they named him Richard 


Courtney; and to him his uncle: Sir 


‘ Richard designed to leave the Courtney 


mheritance, and it was thought the gov- 
ernment would confer the title also, and 


thus keep up the honored name. This Sir 


Richard Courtney considered just for it 
_ would be a return to Terese; in the per-: 
son of wa son’ for her redeeming the De 
‘There were. two more chil-: 
dren, Chen Terese, and Eleanor, two: 
. Thus it will be seen that: 


ay: our toe was the mother of a bloom- 
ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a 
and happy father. 

Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, 
‘his noble wife, who resi 
generosity her cousin 
the consumation of love in her union 
with Frederick ; they were also gathered 
_ to Courtney House on the anniversary of 

their day. They brought with 
them their four bright children, three 
sons and a daughter. 
“There was one more fainily who had 
_ come all the way from Italy for the visit, 
- Farinelli and Clara Garcia, his wife, were 
there ; and they had’ brought with them 
their son the offspring of days when the 
father laid wader the sentence was death. 


Lady Templar 
day as joyful as when. Walter was 


and theirgreatfamilyengagements 
fulfilled ten years before. They ts ; 


-crese t 
case, for Sir Richard and his sister, 


in her great 
alter, but. found | i 
this anniversary of the weddin ng 
a great event in the history of the fam- 
ily. Sir Richard was now about-sixty 
years of age, and Lady Templar. -was 
about 
brother. They were still noble looking 
- and hale, but t 
they heard the flock of: Moni born.unto | 


asa Singer 


cud bid is father. Pari 


nelli was on his visit under af assumed — 


tive 
over. to let the - 
nation, w ich had so grossl erred in its. 
assumption of infallability, believe it had 


n the point of a 5 


condemned an innocent man to an i oe | 


minious. death. Snap also: to 
let the country believe Farinelli od... 
tragic end to escape t ws, 
Sir Richard Birne, however, . ‘knew all; 
but as he had done much in friendship in. 
Farinelli’s case and believing him inno- 
cent, would even have righteously be- 
trayed his country by letting Snap. oh 


out his design to save the prisoner, had 


not Sir Walter Templar: been. sound in 
time, Sir Richard Birne, himself 
the entire secret. He also come to. 


Courtney House, and. was on his visit, 
particular} to see Farinelli. 


‘Sir. Courtney. and. sister 


were on. this. icious . 


| had now 
hildren around t to in- 
ir joy, which was not always the 


their 


Walter’s _mother, lived togéther at 


Courtney House 4s of oldj though.they 


occasionally visited their children and re- 


ceived visits from them in return. .Sir 
‘Walter and Lady Terese, his. wife, 
“sided with their interesting family 
their castle in Cornwall, while . 
Frederick De Lacy and. Lady deanor, 
his wife, with their interesting family. 
habited the castle which @Valter 

wife had redeemed from the hands of 


their supplanter. Hence, the re-gather- 
from Various parts of the country on 
day -was 


two years younger » than her 

very proud when 
their children shout pee them the dear 
names of grandpapa and grandmamma. 


There was at Courtney House 


| that at 


than } name, for to that day, he was very gensa- 
blic sensation. 
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lived always wit 

at Sir Walter Temple 5 

wall, near which Judas Nathans had 
a At the castle, old. 


| 


et be surrounded with his 
ren. The venerable He- 


found: in the children what he had not 
in his-nephew Judah, namely enthusiasm 


credulity. 


and Benjamin in particular, and a simi- 


lar amount about Samuel and David. 


| _As for young Walter, he was duly elected 


by his dreaming 


dfather to rebuild 


__. | Jerusalem and the Temple again, for the 
-., (9d man had so confounded that fine in- 
a Reespaamiage eldest son of Sir Walter with a 


a a Messiah-like mission that it puzzled the | 


old. soul where to se 
was 


filled with the su ti- 


and antiquated dreams of his race 
the return to Jerusalem, and 


_ the coming of another 


= ‘sire. 


essiah which 
will never be fulfilled. Sna 
hristian. but. he was not together a 
ew. | 
here was venerable Ben Aromon 
ont eventiul aniversary in 
€ Courtney House surrounded his 
hildren and also now "with 
erick and Eleanor's children. 

Young Walter and his great grandsire 
were engaged in building the walls of 
eee around a beantifal flower plot, 
- mpuch to the delight of all the rest of the 
who were .gathering for the 
— stones from all 

en. It was at this work that Snap 
found them when the wall was nearly 


udah, “thou art wise as. 
I wish thou wouldst teach 


: _ Walter how to build the Temple.”” 
Uncle Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 


| 


“brew had continued to dream about his 
: e race, and. the festoration ; and he had 
ing, 


Be. They knew all the his- . 
tory Of Joseph and his Joseph. 


parate them. 

‘intellectually disgusted | 
with the fancies of his uncle being in- 
into young Walter's mind, for he 
would: -have much preferred his mind |. 
Hy with the light of | 


was not a 


parts of the | 


— having given 


4 older, and I will inxtract him how to 
build the Temple of Science, and give 


to him the endowment of truth and not 
superstition.’’ 
Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 


including the grandfather, at their 


w 

It was thought by the happy parents 
that there would be quite an extensive 
mating between the families of the Tem- 


_plars and the De Lacy’s, for during the 


past week spent at Courtney house, | 
young Walter Templar and Terese De 
Lacy have done considerable ‘‘spark- 
as they say in America, which | 
simply means that the and girls are 


always mating from the time they’ leave 


their mothers’ arms, With these shadows 
of coming events, we must bid farewell 
to TERESE, THE Heprew MAIDEN, and 


Judah Nathan, whom we have found | 


Nor Dross. 
THE END. 
History or Sart Lake City.— “The 
undersigned, having been made ac- 


uainted with the proposition of Mr. E. 
W. Tullidge to collect and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do herebv recommend him .as one well 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 
mend such appr ov as .the officers 
of this. City and County may deem nec- 
essary for the prosecution of this a 
tant undertaking.” 


The above gned be 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’s on. influ- 
ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 


| Council, who gave the subject to a special 


committee, and the following was 


| returned : 


Your special commie whom was refered te 


tion of Edward W. T to write 
the history of Salt Lake City, and the : " 
ing endorsement of 241 of the influential and rep- 
resentative citizens classes, recommen that 


munication of Mr. Tullidge and the report of this 
committee, which was returned to be made, more 
given the matter thorough and care- 
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There were ‘at’ this time at. 
Courtney House on the tenth anni 
of the great ma , first: Sir Walter 
Templar and Lady 


Hebrew wife now more beautiful than 


-despiser of antique 


ever. 


mely blissful in heaven’s greatest bless- 


ing to well mated wives—a little flock of . 
lambs to gambol around their mother’s. 
knee and leap with laughing shouts into. 
their father’s arms—ten years: of such a 
life had ‘made ‘the di- 


vinely beautiful. 


erese, his beautiful 


| Ten years of a blissful life un- 
clouded by a single sorrow, supremely 
blissful in Walter’s undying love, su- 


‘First, there was young 


the eldest, now nine years old: The: 


was very like his father and the pride of. 
Next came the 


his fond mother’s heart. 
tle Alice Templar named after Alice 


tney, Walter’s spirit-bride... The. 


third was a boy, and they named him 
Judah, out of gratitude to his. great 


uncle, but much to the disgust of that 
reverences. Indeed, | 
Judah Nathans: insisted that his name: 
should be called Frederick, that. 
being his second name. The fourth was 


also a son, and they named him Richard 


Courtney; and to him’ his uncle: Sir 
‘ Richard designed to leave the Courtney 
inheritance, and it was thought the gov- 
ethment would confer the title also; and 
thus keep up the honored name. This Sir. 
Richard Courtney considered just for it 


would be a return to Terese, in the 
son of her son for her redeeming the | 


Lacy estates. There were two: more chil- 


4 


dren, Terese, and Eleanor, two. 


proud and 


years of age. ‘Thus it will be seen that. 
_. our heroine was ‘the mother of a bloom- 


ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a 


happy father. 
» Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, 


his noble wife, who resigned in her great 
generosity her. cousin Walter, but found | 
the consumation of love in her union. 
with Frederick; they were also gathered | a 
to Courtney House on the anniversary of | 
their marrie 


them their four bright children, three 


day. They. t with 
sons and a daughter. 

‘There was one more family who had 
come all the way from Italy for the visit, 
Farinelli and Clara Garcia, his wife, were 
there ; and they had ht with them 
their son the offspring of ays when the 
father laid under the sentence nee death. 


‘ation. w 


let the country 
‘that it might bear the weight -of his sup- - 


already 


nelli was .on his visit under an assumed _ 


name,. for to.that day, he was very sensa- 


tive upon the point of a public sensation -. 
over the past. lef the 
erred in its. 
assumption of infallabulity, believe it had 
condemned an innocent man to ani a 
minious. death. Snap also d ‘to 
believe Farinelli dead, 


tragic end toiescape the gallows. 
Richard Birne, however, knew 


but as he had done much in friendship in 


Farinelli’s case and believing ‘him inno- 
cent, would even have righteously be- 


trayed his country by letting Snap carry — 
out his design to save the prisoner, 
not Sir Walter Templar ‘been found in 
time, Sir Richard _Birne, ke} 


to himself 
the entire secret, He also” 
to see Farinelli. 
Sir Richard Courtney. and. his. sister 
Lady Templar were on. this, auspicious. 
day almost as joyful as when Walter was 


found, and their great family engagements | 
fulfilled ten years before. now 
their hildren around ¢ to in- 

-crese t 


ir jov, which was not always the 
case, for Sir Richard and his ‘sister, 
Walter's mother, lived togéther at 


Courtney House as of old; though:they — 
| occasionally visited their children and re- 
De | ceived visits from them in return. Sir 
Walter and Lady Terese, his-wife, re- 
sided with their t 
their castle in Cornwall, 
Frederick De Lacy and, Lady. 
his wife, with their interesting family in- 
-habited ‘the castle which Walter . 
| wife had redeemed from the hands of 


his 


their supplanter. . Hence, the re-gather- 
from various parts of the country on 


an anniversary of the day was 


event in the history of the fam-— 
Sir Richard was now. about-sixty 


“about younger. than her 
brother. still noble. looking 
ie hale, cnt they weré very proud when 


children shout after them the dear 
names of grandpapa and Grandmamhma. 

There was another at Courtney House 


that 


public asa singer 
and bid fair to rival 


icome to 
Courtney House, atid. was on his visit, 
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cig age, t th peace of the 
years had preserved his naturally 

_ iton_ constitution, not -worn it out. 
was simply more the child than 


ten 


last from him. He 
lived alwa Terese, 
at Str Walter s castle in Corn- | 
wal, which Judah Nathans had 


surrounded with his 
The venerable He- 


oe Joseph | and his brethren, Joseph 


: Benjamin . in particular, ahd a simi- 
amount about Samuel and David. 


dear old soul where to them. 
was -intellectu disgusted 
: with the fancies of his uncle being in- 


sailed: into young Walter's mind, for he 
would have much. preferred his mind 


illuminated with the light of | 


Pppvscs ‘to being filled. with the supersti- 

tions and antiquated dreams of his race 

concerning the return to Jerusalem, and 

_ the coming of nother which 

on never be fulfilled. was not a 

but he was together. a 
ew. 


on this eventful aniversary in the garden 

of Courtney House surrounded by his 
grandchildren and also now 

erick and Eleanor's children. : 

Young Walter’ and his great ire 
were. mgaged in building the walls of 


around a beautiful flower plot, 
ae --mauch to the delight of all the rest of the 
who were. for the 


“It was at this work that Snap 


to build the Temple.”” 
Uacle Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 


er all Walter is a years 


He. 


built a fine residence. At the castle, old | 
Isaac owas -alway 


great-grandchil 
ae continued to dream. about his 
eae race, and. the restoration ; and he had 


_| of this. City and 


oe , Stones from all parts of the | 
them when the wall: was ing 


‘ing, 


Not ALL Dross. 

Bares eldest son. of Sir Walter with a 
on Messiah-like mission that it gp the | 


tant undertaking.” 


We find that’ Sah 


a ‘ad I will instruct him how to 
build the ‘a of Science, and give 
to him the endowment of #rush and not 
superstition.”’ 

Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 
meh including the grandfather, at their 
work. 

It was thought by the happy parents 
that there would be quite an extensive 
mating between the families of the Tem- 


plars and the De Lacy’s, for during the — e 
past week spent at Courtne 
young Walter 


house, 
Templar and Terese De 
Lacy have done considerable ‘‘ spark- 
as they say in America, which 
simply means that the and girls are 
always mating from the time they leave 
their mothers’ arms. With these shadows 
of coming events, we must bid farewell — 


to TERESE, THE and 


Judah Nathan, whom we have found 


History or Laxe City.— 


undersigned, having been ane: ac- 


Praga with the proposition of Mr. E. 
Tullidge to collect and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab-— 


lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 


do hereby recommend him .as one well. 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 
mend such appropriations as. the officers 
ounty may deem hec- 
essary for the this 

The above signed 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’s most influ- 


ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 


Council, who gave the subject to a special 


committee, and the was 


munication of Mr. rs) 
committee, which was returned to be made. more 
definite, having given the matter and care- 
ful consideration, leave to report as follows: 


in his nephev namely enthusiasm 4 
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‘There this time at 


Courtney House on.the tenth anniversary 


of the great mar > first Sir Walter 


Templar and Lady 


clouded by a single sorrow, supremely 
blissful in Walter’s undying: love, 
ly blissful in heaven's greatest bless- 


ing to well mated wives—a little flock of 
lambs to gambol around their mother’s 
knee and leap with laughing shouts into 


their father’s arms—ten “years of such a 
life- had ‘made ein ‘the Jewess, di- 
vinely beautiful. 

First, there was young Walter Templar, 
the eldest, now nine years old: The boy 


was very like his father and the pride of | 
Next came the 


his fond mother’s heart. 
tle Alice Templar named after Alice 


| tney, Walter’s spirit-bride... The 
: third was a boy, and they named him 
- Judah, out of gratitude to his great 
.. wnéle, but much to the disgust of that 

| _ despiser of antique reverences. Indeed, 
Judah Nathans: insisted that his name. | 


sake should be called Frederick, that 


_-being his second name. The fourth: was 


also a son, and they named him Richard 


Courtney; and to him his uncle: Sir. 
- Richard designed to leave the Courtney 
ipheritance, and it was thought the gov- 
would confer the title also; and 
thus keep up the honored name. This Sir 


Richard Courtney considered just for it 


would be a return to Terese, in the per- 


son of her son for her red the De 
_ALacy estates. There were two more chil- 


dren, thedufent Terese, and Eleanor, two | 
years of age. ‘Thus it will be seen that. 


our heroine was the mother of a bloom- 
ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a 
proud and happy father. 


Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, 


his noble wife, who res pas in her great 
generosity her cousin 


to Courtney House on the anniversary of 
their'marriege day. They brought with 
them their fo 
sons and a daughter. 

“There was one more had 
come all the way from Italy for the visit, 
_ Farinelli and Clara Garcia, his wile, were 
there; and they had ht with ‘loons 
their son the offspring of days when the 
father laid under the sentence - death. 


érese, his beautiful 
. Hebrew wife now more beautiful than 
ever. Ten years of a blissful life un- 


alter, but found 
the consumation of love in her union. 
with Frederick; they were also gathered 


our bright children, three 


time, Sir Richard Birne, k 
the entire 


Lady. ‘Templar were: on. . 
found, and their great family ts 
fulfilled ten years before. They 


-crese 


their castle in Cornwall, while 1 
Frederick De: Lacy..and Lady 
his wife, with heirs interesting family 
‘habited the castle which Walter 

wife had redeemed from ‘the hands of 
supplanter. 


this anniversary of the weddin 


already appeared in public asa sin 
and bid isto rival even his father. = 
nelli was .on his visit under an assumed | 
name, for to that day, he was very sensa-_ 
tive upon the public sensation 
over He preferred to let the . 
nation, 1 which had so erred in its. 
assumption of infallabulity, believe it had 
condemned an innocent man to an igno-— 
minious. death. Snap also ‘to 
let the country believe Farinelli dead, 
that it might bear the weight -of -his sup- 
posed tragic end to escape the gallows. 
Sir Richard Birne, however, knew all; 
but.as he had done much i in friendship in. 
Farinelli’s case and believing : him inno- 
cent, would even have righteously be- 
trayed his country by letting Snap carry. 
out his. design to save the: ner, 

not Sir Walter Templar been found. in 
to. himself 
He also | come to 


- particularly to ste Fari 
Sir Richard and sister. 


this. auspicious. 


pad now 

hildren around them to in- 
ir jov, whichiwas not always the 
case, for Sir Richarg*and his 
Walter's mother, ther 


their 


Courtney. House as of old, they 
occasionally visited their: children and re- 
ceived visits from them in return. Sir | 


Walter and Lady ‘Terese, his-wife, re- 
sided with their interesting family at — 


| 
Hence, the re-gather- 
from various parts of the country on 


a great event in the history of the fam- 


ily. Sir Richard was now about sixty: 
_ years of age, and Lady Templar -was 
| about two 
brother. They were still noble looking — 
and hale, but they were 


‘years younger than her 


ery proud when 
they heard the flock of: juke born unto | 


their children shout after them the dear — 


names of grandpapa.and %randmamma. 
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‘Ammon. 
eighty years 

Tast ten | 
iron. constitution, worn it out. He 
was simply now more the child than 


ee with the fancies of his unc 
titled into young Walter's mind, for he 
would have much preferred his mind | 

‘gradually 


‘when last we 
fived always witt 
at Sir Walter Temples 
_.. wall, near which Judah Nathans had 
a fine At the castle, 


brew. had continued to dream about his 
Oe, and. the festoration ; and he had 
ES found in the children what he had not 

and credulity. They knew all the his-. 
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_TERESB, THE HBBRE W MAIDEN. — 


39 from him. He 
is. grandchild Terese, 
plar’s castle in Corn- 


surrounded with his 
The venerable He- 


Judah, namely enthusiasm 


Joseph | and his brethren, Joseph 
in particular, and. a simi- 


pe i amount about Samuel and David. 
As for young Walter, he was duly elected 
by-his dreaming 

ae ¥ Sow and the Temple again, for the 


man had so confounded that fine in- 
eldest son of Sir Walter with a 


them. 


disgusted 
being in- 


‘was intellectual 


illuminated. with the light of 


and antiquated dreams of his race 


Phere was Isaac Ben Ammon 
this eventful aniversary in the 
ee Courtney House surrounded 
and Bean and also now 


were. engaged in buildi 


= concerning the return to Jerusalem, and 
the coming of. another Messiah 
never be fulfilled. Sna 


which 
was not a 


den 
y his 


and Eleanor’s children. 
Young Walter and his great g ire 


around a beautiful flower plot, | 


. ‘mack to the delight of all the rest of the | 
- children, who were .gathering for the | 
- builders, stones from all parts 


“It was at this work that Snap | 


| ‘when the: wall was nearly 


com comple 


thou: art wise as Solomon, 


ot Walter how to build the Temple.”’ 
Uncle Isaac.’ returned the philoso- 
-pher wait: isa ee years 


, but t of the 
Wik naturally 


dfather to rebuild 


filled. with the supersti- 


together a 


the walls of | 


I wish thou wouldst teach 


> 
Messiah-like mission that. it the | 
_ dear old soul where to 


of the | 


and will instruct him to 
build the Temple of Science, and give 
to him the endowment of “uth and not 
stperstition.’’ 

Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 
— including the grandfather, at their 
wo 

It was thought by the happy parents 


that there would be quite an extensive 


mating between the families of the Tem- 
plars and the De Lacy’s, for during the - 
‘past week spent at Courtney house, — 
young Walter ‘emplar and Terese De 
Lacy bave done considerable ‘‘spark- 
‘ing,’ as they say in America, which — 
simply means that the boys and girls are 
always mating from the time they leave 
their mothers’ arms. With these shadows 
of coming events, we must bid farewell 
to TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN, and 
Judah Nathan, whom we have feasts 
‘Nor: Aut Dross. 


THE END. 


History or Lake Ciry.—‘The 
undersigned, having been made ac- 
- quainted with the proposition of Mr. E. 
W. Tullidge to collect and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do hereby recommend him .as one well 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 
mend such asthe officers 
of this- City and County may deem nec- 
essary for the prosecution of this impor- 
tant undertaking.” 


The above recommendation, signed by | 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’s most influ- 
ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 
Council, who gave the subject to a special 
committee, and the following ~_— was 
returned: | 


enterprise, together 
poche of Mr. Tullidge and the report of this 
committee, which was returned to be made. more 


definite, having given nthe 
report as follows: 


ful consideration, leave to 
| We find that Salt Lake Lake City 
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There were “at time 
Courtney House on.the tenth anniversary 
of the great , first Sir Walter 
Templar and Lad 


erese, his beautiful . 


Hebrew wife more beautiful than 


ever. 
clouded by a single sorrow, ‘supremely 


blissful in Walter’s undying: love, su- 
bless- | assumption of infallability, 

ing to well mated wives—a little flock of. emned. 

lambs to gambol around their mother’s. 

knee and leap with laughing shouts into 

their father’s arms—ten: years of such a 

life -had -made ‘Terese, the Jewess, di- 


premely blissful in heaven's greatest 


vinely beautiful. 


‘Ten years of a blissful life un- 


First, there was young Walter Templar, : 


the eldest, now nine years old.’ The-boy 
was very like his father and the pride of 
his fond mother’s heart. Next came the 


— Alice Templar named after Alice 
rtney, Walter's spirit-bride.. The 


Judah Nathans insisted that his name- 
sake should be called Frederick,. that 


being his second name. The. fourth was 


also a'son, and they named. him Richard 
Courtney; and to him: his--uncle: Sir 


_- Richard designed to leave the Courtney 
inheritance, and it was thought the gov- 


ernment would confer the title also, and 


thus keep up the honored name. This Sir 
Richard Courtney considered just for it 
would be a return to Terese, in the per- 


| son of her son for her redeeming the De 
Lacy estates. .There were two more chil- 


dren, Terese, and Eleanor, two: 
age. ‘Thus it will be seen that: 


years of 


our heroine was the mother of @ bloom- 
ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a 
proud and happy father. | 

Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, 
his noble wife, who resi ‘im her great 
generosity her. cousin 


with Frederick; they were also gathered 

_ to Courtney House on the anniversary oft 
their marriage day.. They with 
them their four bright children, three 

_ Sonsandadaughter, 
‘There was one more fainily who had 


 Farinelli and Clara Gatcia, his wife, were 

_ there ; and they had ght with them 
their son the pew of ‘days when the 
father laid under the sentence 


© ___ third was a boy, and they named him 
<a Judah, out of gratitude to his great 
‘uncle, but much to the disgust of that 
despiser of antique reverences. Indeed, 


alter, but found | 
the consumation of love in her union | 


out his design. 


brother. 
| = hale, but they weré very. 
come all the way from Italy for the visit, | 


‘in. public asa singer 


already ap 
and bid fair-to rival even his father. 


nelli was on his visit under an assumed 
name, for to that day, he sensa-— 
tive the point of blic sensation 
over He pre to let ee 
nation, w ich had so ‘erred in its. 
lieve it had 
minious. death, Snap preferred to 
let the country believe Farinelli dead, - 
that it might bear the weight-of his sup- - 
posed: tragic end’ to escape: the gallows. 
Sir Richard Birne, however, knew all; 
but as he had in friendship i 


Farinelli’s case and believing him inno- 


cent, would even have righteously be-— 
trayed his country by letting Snap wk 
to save the prisoner, had 

not Sir Walter. Templar been found 
time, Sir Richard Birne, to. himself 
the entire secret... He also come to. 


Courtney. House, and was on. his visit, 


particularly to ste Farinelli, 
Sir ard Courtney and his sister. 
Lady ‘Templar were on. this auspicious. 


day almost as joyful as: when 
| found: and their great family engag 
fulfilled ten years before. 


their them to in- 


-crese t ir joy, which was not always the 
case, for Sir Richard and 
-Walter’s mother, 
Courtney House as of; old; though: 
| occasionally visited their children and re- 


dived together 


ceived visits from them in return. Sir 


Walter and Lady Terese, his. wife, 
sided with. their interesting. family 

their castle in. Cornwall, while: . 

Frederick De Lacy and. Lady Heanor, | 
his wife, with inte 
-habited ‘the castle which Walter 
wife had. redeemed: from : the hands of | 
-Hence, the. re-gather 


family 


supplanter. 
from various parts of the country on 


this anniversary of the wedding: day was 
a great event in the history of the fam- 


ily. Sir: Richard was now about: sixty: 
_years of age, and Lady Templar. -was 
younger. than 


about two years 
They were ‘still noble. 


heard the flock of lambs born unto 


thers children shout after them the dear 


names of dpapa ‘and ¢randmamma. 
There wns at House 


his | 
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was Isaac Amnon. ‘He. was. 
eighty yar the 


a owas simply now more the child than 
Hived always wit 


is. grandchild Terese, 
at Sir Walter plar’s castle in Corn- 


oe wall, near which Judah Nathans had | 
At the castle, old | 


built a fine residence. 
‘was always surrounded with his 
at-grandchildren. The venerable He- 


brew. had continued to dream about his 


the testoration ; and he had 


found in the children what he had not 


Joseph and his brethren, Joseph 


in particular, and a simi- 


ae ae amount about Samuel and David. 
for young Walter, he was duly elected 
father to rebuild 


his dreaming. 
’ Jerusalem and the Temple again, for the 


ede on of Sir Walter with a 


| Measiab- like mission that it puzzled the | 


dear old soul where to 
7 with the fancies of his uncle being in- 
_. stilled into young Walter's mind, for he 
would have much preferred his mind 


filled with the su 


tions and ‘antiquated dreams of his 


_.. egncerning the return to Jerusalem, and 
coming of. 


> “x ¥ 


ogether a 


‘There was Ben Ammon 
on this eventful aniversary in. the ns 
ae Courtney House surrounded his 


ick and Eleanor's children. 
~ Young Walter and his great grandsire 
| were. engaged in buildin 
around a beautiful flower plot, 
<manch to the delight of all the rest of the 
children, ‘who were .gathering for the 
rs, stones from all of the 
“It was at this work that Snap 


a found them when the. wall was nearly 


‘thou art wise as Solomon, 
sire. I wish thou wouldst teach 
how to build the Temple.” 
Uncle Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 


of the 
last ten: years had preserved his naturally | 
‘iron, constitution, not worn it out. He. 


phew Judah, namely enthusiasm 
They knew all the his- | 


‘old man had so confounded that fine 


which | 


the walls of 


‘from him. He | 


reat-grandchildren and also now "with 


quainted with the 
Tullidge to collect and publish thé 


such approp 
of this. City and 


| bdild the Temple of Science, and give 


to him the endowment of fru¢h and not 
superstition.’* 

Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 
ri including the grandfather, at their 


It was thought by the happy parents 


that there would be quite an extensive 


mating between the families of the Tem- 


plars and the De Lacy’s, for during the 


past week age at Courtney house, 
young Walter Templar and Terese De 
Lacy have done considerable ‘‘ spark- 


simply means that the and pirls are 
always mating from the time they leave 


their mothers’ arms. With these shadows 


of coming events, we must bid farewell 
to TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN, and 


Judah Nathan, whom we have found 
Not ALL Daoss, 


END. 


Hisrosy OF SaLt Lake 
undersigned, having 
ition of Mr. E. 


historical facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment. and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do hereby recommend him .as one well 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 

ins asthe officers 
ounty may deem nec- 
essary for the prosceution of 


tant undertaking.” 


The above signed 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’s most influ- 
ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 
Council, who gave the subject to a special 
committee, and the was 
returned : 
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of the great first Sir Walter 
Templar and Lady Terese, his 
Hebrew wife now more beautifu 
ever. 


than } 


eldest, now nine years old. 
was very 


ntle Alice Templar named after Alice | 


eS ‘Ten years of a blissful life un- | 
clouded bya single sorrow, ‘supremely 
blissfal in Walter’s undying love, ‘su- 
premely blissful in heaven’s greatest bless- | 
ing to well mated wives—a little flock of 
_ lambs to gambol around: their: mother's 
and leap with laughing 
their father’s arms—ten years: of such 
had ‘made ‘Terese, the Jewess, di- 
beautiful. 
First, there was young Walter Templar, 


shouts into 


like his tather and the pride of 
his fond mother’s heart. Next came the 


a Courtney House on.the tenth anniversary | 
utiful - 


rtney, Walter's spirit-bride.. The - 


= S third was a boy, and they named him 


Jadah, out of gratitude’ to his 


unéle, but much to the disgust of that 


despiser of antique reverences.. Indeed, 


Judah Nathans insisted that his name: | 


sake should be called Frederick, that | 


being his second name. The fourth was 


also a son, and they named him Richard 


Courtney ; and to him his uncle. Sir. 
designed to leave the Courtney 


Ri 
inheritance, and it was thought:the gov- | 


ernment would confer the title also; and 
keep the honored nanie. This Sir 
ourtney considered just for it. 


Richard 
would be a return to Terese; in the per- 


son of her son for her redeeming the. De 
aoe estates. There were two more chil- | 


dren, Terese, and Eleanor, two. |’ 


of age. ‘Thus it will be seen that: 
our heroine was the mother of a bloom- | 


ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a 


proud and happy father. 


Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, | 


his noble wife, who resi 


ned ‘in her great 
generosity her cousin 


alter, but found 


the consumation of love in her union 


with Frederick ; they were also gathered | 
to Courtney House on the anniversary of 
their —e eday. They brought with | 
them their four bright: children, three 
sons and adaughter. 
“There was one more fami alec had | 
come all the way from Italy for ihe visit, 
Farinelli and Clara Gaicia, his wife, were 
_ there; and they had brought with them 
- their son the offspring of days when the 
father laid under the sentence - death. 


alread singer 


ly appeared in public ap 
and bid: rival even his father. Fari- 


nelli was on his visit undér an assumed _ 
name, for to that day, he: was very sensa-— 
the point p bic sensation 
He: prefecred to let the — 
nation, w ich: had so grossl erred in its 
assuniption of infallability, believe it had 
condemned an innocent man to an igno- | 
minious. death. Sriap also: preferred to 
let the country believe Farinelli 
that it might bear the weight -of ‘his sup- — 
posed tragic end: to escape: the gallows. 
Sir Richard Birne, however, ‘knew all; 
but. as he had done much in friendship i in 
Farinelli’s case and believing him inno- 
cent, would even have righteously be- 
trayed his country by letting Snap weety:: 
out his design to save the prisoner, . 
not Sir Walter. Templar been. found in 


time, Sir Richard Birne, to. himself 
great | the entire secret, : He also come to 
House, afd was on. his 


to. sée Farinelli.. 
ard Courtney. and. his. sister” 
‘Templar were on. this. auspicious 
day almost as joyful as: when Walter sidgadl 
and their great: 
fulfilled ten years before. 
their hildren around them to in- 
cres¢ their joy, which was not always the 
case, for Sir Richard and -his ‘sister, — 
Walter's mother, lived togéther at 
Courtney House 4s of old; though they 
occasionally visited t 
ceived visits from: them dn. return. Sir 
‘Walter and Lady ‘Terese, his -wife,. | 
sided. with their interesting family 
their castle in. Cornwall, while Lor. 
Frederick De Lacy. and Lady. 
his wife, with their interesting famil 
habited the castle which Walter bis 
wife had.. redeemed from the hands 
their supplanter.: Hence, the re-gather- 
various parts of the. country on 
anniversary of the weddi 
a great event in the history of the fam-— 
ily. Sir Richard was now about-sixty — 
years and Lady Templar 
‘about two yet than her 


‘years, ¥ 
brother. They were still noble. looking 


and hale, but they weré very proud when — 
they heard the flock of lambs born unto — 
their shout them the. dear 
names of grandpapa. ‘grand 

There was another at Courtney House 
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was. alwa: 
andchildr The venerable He- 
brew. had continued to dream about his 
and. the festoration; and he had 
: ia in the children what he had not 


ulity. 
Joseph | and brethren, Joseph 
‘Benjamin. in. particular, and a'simi- 


| 2 tellectual eldest son of Sir Walter. with a | 
as ose like mission that it puzzled the | 


dear old soul where to separate them. 
ry. intellectual 


was ve 
with: the fancies. of his being in- 
— into young Walter's mind, for he 


 Hons.and antiquated dreams of race 
the return to Jerusalem, and 


will never be fulfilled. Snap was not a 


"parts | 
It was at ote work that Snap 


rg 
“Judah, “thou ‘art wise as Solomon, 
eee sire. I wish thou wouldst teach 


Walter how to build the Temple.” 
** Uncle Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 


"© wally ‘near which Judah Nathans had | 
built a fine residence. At the castle, old 
| Isaac surrounded. with. his. 


amount about Samuel and David. 


disgusted | 


~ would have much preferred his mind |. 
radually illuminated with the light 
to ‘being filled. with. the i- 


= ‘coming of another Messiah which 
such as. the officers 


Christian but he was not 
on aniversary in aden 
= Courtney House stirrounded by his 


*grandchildreh and also now "with | 


¥Fr and Eleanor’s children. 
Walter'and his great grandsire | 
er around a beauti plot, | 


and I will instruct to 
~bdild the Temple of Science, and give 
to him the endowment of #wth and not 
Superstition. 

Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 
| aren including the grandfather, at their 
wo 

It was thought by the happy parents. 
that there would be quite an extensive 
mating gly he the families of the Tem- 
plars and the De Lacy’s, for during the 
past week spent at Courtney house, © 
young Walter Templar and Terese De 
Lacy have done considerable ‘ — 
‘ing,’ as they say in America, which — 
simply means that the t and girls are 
always mating from the time they leave 
their mothers’ arms, With these shadows 
_of coming events, we must bid farewell 
to TERESE, THE HesRew MaipEn, and 
Judah Nathan, whom we have Sound. 
Nor. AW 


THE END. 


History or City.— “The 
undersigned, having been made ac- 
quainted with the proposition of Mr. E. 
W. Tullidge to collect and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- — 
lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, ~ 
do herebv recommend him .as one well 
- qualified for the work, and also recom- 


of this- City and ounty may deem nec- 
essary for the prosecution of this. impor- 


above signed by 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’s most influ- 

ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City _ 
| Council, ys gave the subject to a special 
and the was 
returned : 


the enterprise, together the subsequent com- | 
munication of Mr. Tullidge and the report of this = 
committee, which was returned to be made. more a 


definite, having given the matter thorough and care- : 
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Courtney House onthe tenth anniversary | already a 


ing’ to well mated wives—a little flock of 


lambs to gambol around their mother’s. 
shouts into: 
their father’s arms—+ten years of such a 


knee and leap with laughing 
life’ had ‘made ‘Terese, the Jewess, di- 


 vinely beautiful. 


First, there was young Walter Templar; 


the eldest, now nine years old. The boy 


was very like his father and the pride of. 
his fond mother’s heart. Next came the | 


tle Alice Templar named after Alice 
rtney, Walter's spirit-bride.- The 


third was a boy, and they named him 
Judah, out of gratitude to his great. 


but much to the disgust of that. 
despiser of 


ne reverences. Indeed, 


antiq 
Judah ‘Nathans: insisted that his name: 


sake should be called Frederick, that 


being his second name. The fourth was” 


also a'son, and they named him Richard. fe 
Courtney ; and to him his: uncle: Sir. 
- Richard designed to leave the Courtney 


inheritance, and it was thought the gov- 


ethment would confer the title-also, and 

thus keep up the honored name. This Sir 
Richard Courtney considered just for it. 
would be a return to Terese; i in the per- 
‘the De 
Lacy estates. -There were two more chil- 

dren, thedalfant Terese, and Eleanor, two 
Thus it will b2 seen that: 


son of her son for her 


years of age. 
our heroine was the mother of a bloom- 
ing | Sir Walter ‘Templar. a 
proud and father. 

Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, 
his noble wife, who resi an im her great 
generosity her cousin Walter, but found 
the consumation of love in her union 
with Frederick ; they were also gathered 
to Courtney House on the anniversary of 


their marriege day. They brought with | 
bright children, three 
Sons and a daughter. 


them their 


‘There was one more had 


come all the way from Italy for the visit, 
Farinelli and Clara Gatcia, his wite, were 
there ; and they had ht with them 
their son the offspring of days when the 
father laid under the sentence ” death. 


condemned .an innocent man to an i | 


their 
_crese 


about two 
brother. 


of the’ great first Sir Walter al even his father. 
Templar and Lady erese, his beautiful | nelli was on his visit under an assumed 
Hebrew. wife now more beautiful than | name, for to that day, he was very sensa-_. 

ever. Ten years of a blissful life un- | tive the a publ 
clouded bya single: sorrow, supremely | o eredto letthe 
blissful “in Walter’s undying’ love, wh y erred in its 

y blissful in heaven’s greatest bless- of isfallabity, lieve it had 


minious. death. Snap also’ ‘to 
let the country believe Farinelli ia. 
that it might bear the weight-of his sup- - 

tragic end: to‘escape the. gallows. 


Sir Richard Birne,- however, knew all; 


but as he had done much in friendship i in. 
Farinelli’s case and believing him inno- 
cent, would even have righteously be- 
trayed his country by letting Snap carry — 


out his design to save the prisoner, Neal 


not Sir Walter Templar - ‘been found in 


it joy, “which was not always the | 
case, for Sir Richard and his ‘sister, 


Walter’s “mother, tived together at 


Courtney. House as of old; though: 
occasionally visited their ‘children and 


ceived visits from them in return. Sir 
Walter and Lady Terese,. his. wife,. 


sided with. their interesting. famil 


their castle in. Cornwall, while . 


Frederick De Lacy .and. Lady 
his wife, with inte 
habited the castle which Walter an 
wife had redeemed. from : ‘the hands of 

suppianter. 


fami) 


Hence, the re-gather- 
from various parts of the country on 


| this anniversary of the weddin ng day was 


a great event in the history of the fam- 


ily. Sir Richard was now about.-sixty- 


years of sa and. Lady Templar was 

years younger than her 
They were still noble looking 
and hale, but they weré very proud when | 
they heard the flock of lambs born unto 


their children shout after them the dear 


names of grandpapa. and ‘Qrandmamma. 
There was another at Courtney House 
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Courtney 


preserved. his naturally 


castle 


was intellectually ed 
with the. fancies of his uncle ee in- 


tilled into young Walter's mind, for he 
“would have much. preferred his mind 
= with the light “ 
Rican to filled with the su 


tions and antiquated dreams of his 


- concerning the return to Jerusalem, and 
‘the coming of. another Messiah which 


will. never be fulfilled. Snap was not a 
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Wat he was not 


aniversary in the 

House sutrounded y hie 

at-grandchildren and also now "enh 
and Eleanor's children. 

Young Walter and his great grandsire 
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thou art wise as Solomon, 
- Or sire. I wish thou wouldst ‘teach 
Walter how to build the Temple.” 
“Uncle. Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 
pher, ‘wait: Walter is a years 


young Walter ‘I 
‘Lacy have done considerable ‘‘spark- 
‘ing, 


always mating 
their mothers’ arms, With these shadows 


them when the: 


build the Temple of Science, and give 


to him the endowment of and not 


superstition."” 
Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 


dren, including the grandfather, at their 
work, 


It was thought. by the happy parents — 


| that there would be quite an extensive 
‘residence. At the castle, old - 


Isaac was. always surrounded with his 
andchildren. The venerable He- 
ae continued to dream about his | 
race, and. the testoration ; and he had 
ca in the children. what he had not 
namely enthusiasm 

They knew all the his- 


mating between the families of the Tem- | 
plars and the ees Lacy’s, for during the | 
past week at Courtney house, — 
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of coming events, we must bid farewell 
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History or Sart Lake. City.— 
undersigned, having 


quainted with the proposition of Mr. E. 


W. Tullidge to collect. and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- 


lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do hereby recommend him .as. one well 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 


mend such appropriations asthe officers 
of this- City and County may deem nec- 
essary for the prosecution of this — 


| tant undertaking.” 


The above signed 
over 241 uf Salt Lake City’s most influ- 


ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 


were engaged in building the walls of | Council, who gave the subject to a special 
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